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The Nature of the Project 


I begin by explaining how and why this lengthy text came to assume its current form. The principal 
part is made up of a series of draft chapters in an uncompleted PhD thesis on the development of 
Edward Caird’s idea of religion through the course of his academic career. These chapters ate 
incomplete in the sense that they went through no formal review process; they did not even have a 
nod from the supervising professor to proceed down that path, so far as I understood. The chapters 
were written back in 2014 and 2015, and I whittled away at them for another year or so, before setting 
them aside — my will to complete the project deflated and the clarity of my mental image of the final 
product grown so blurry, I no longer saw the point of continuing. The second part is a series of 
explorations of the draft chapters, which are titled “Contemporary Prefaces.” These avoid the 
quotations and citations typical of a scholarly publication, favoring a method that might be most easily 
understood if described as a kind of “reasoning from personal experience,’ which I attempt to 
communicate using concrete examples. This, I have come to believe, is the best way for me to proceed. 
When I made a clean break from the project and set it aside back in 2017, I had a thought to return 
to it in some way or other at some point in the future. The most obvious way would be to work 
towards producing a final product, a proper academic work product, something which I might hope 
to publish a chapter in an academic journal or tender for publication by a publisher specializing in 
academic work. But I no longer see the point of pursuing that course. I fell off, or stepped off, the 
academic ladder a while back — and I don’t see how, or, if Iam honest, even want to get back on its 
rungs. Perhaps more importantly, the habits of my thought are unlikely to flow back into the patterns 
and practices of contemporary scholarly practice. That leaves a document made of two distinct parts 
born out of the exigencies of personal experience: chapters of an uncompleted thesis and explanatory 
prefaces reflecting on those chapters from the distance of about five years. 


Make of any of that what you will. Please also consider that what is written here is probably 
not written with you in mind. I intend no offense, and I would point out no one is forcing you to 
continue. Who, then, is this written for? I have three sorts of people in mind, who I will list in 
decreasing order of directness. The first is myself. This might go without saying, but having stepped 
off the academic ladder, I am no longer able to hide specific career aspirations behind a generic “a 
service to scholarship” or “the advancement of knowledge”. So what I do, I do for what are essentially 
personal and private reasons. I came to Caird’s work many years ago with the vague shape of an 
intellectual problem I want to explore in mind. The problem was at base historiographical, a problem 
centered on how histories are written, how historians organize their evidence, what it is they read out 
of that evidence, what is it they read into it, and so on, and so forth, etc. etc. At the time Caird seemed 
a congenial conversation partner. In the interim that vague shape has taken on more definite 
proportions, Caird still seems an appropriate interlocutor, and I still want to explore the problem, if 
only to show myself after so many years that it is possible. I find myself not satisfied with merely 
rehashing issues explored so many years ago in the thesis, but wanting to explore them in a manner 
more closely resembling the internal monologue that has been running on in my head all these years. 
If this is overly self-indulgent, I plead guilty. I only beg this court to consider that what I have said 
here may likewise be said of all long-form prose. The writer writes for themselves to get something 
out of their head and onto a page, to see it take shape on a page, and to find a certain satisfaction in 
the accomplishment. An audience may follow along afterwards. 
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Who else is it written for? I have in mind to put forward a novel interpretation of Caird’s 
scholarly work, especially his writings on Hegel, Kant, and other exemplars of the modern 
philosophical spirit and his two series of Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion and the Evolution 
of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. In doing so, however, I make no claim to have transformed our 
understanding of Caird’s work. That is a judgment for others to make, and, as I stated above, I am 
wtiting principally for myself. Even so — yes, permit me a small vanity here — I believe a handful of 
scholars working in the tradition of Anglo-American idealism who have an interest in Caird’s work 
may likewise be interested in an exploration of how his use of a number of coordinate terms (self- 
consciousness, the concrete universal, religion, Absolute idealism, etc.) proceeds from and ends with 
the thought that self-conscious beings are embodied beings and ought to be conscious of themselves 
as such. This is the lesson taken away from Caird’s reading of Hegel, is the basis of his critique of 
Kant, and, moreover, is the end of his two series of Gifford Lectures. The form of Caird’s argument, 
as I will show, comes into clearest focus in his treatment of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason where he 
argues self-consciousness has this double aspect: the consciousness of oneself thinking about a world 
filled with material objects and the consciousness of oneself as a specific object, a body, among the 
many material objects in the world. To become self-conscious, as I will show at length in the chapters 
that follow, is to grasp that the former is necessarily grounded in the latter. The extent of secondary 
literature on Caird’s work tends to regard it as a highly abstract and speculative, pioneering English- 
language study of the German idealist tradition, which, I readily grant, it is. At the same time, I want 
to argue it is something more: something which I have come to think of as a critique of embodied reason 
for the straight-forward reason that it is as embodied beings that persons think about anything at all. 


The last group for whom I have in mind to write are the armchair intellectuals, among whose 
uncounted number I now count myself. Call this an aspiration or a fancy, if you like; or see this as 
evidence of self-indulgence; but hear me out. I mean something specific: an armchair intellectual is 
someone who lacks an academic specialist’s knowledge, who isn’t acquainted with lengthy traditions 
of interpretation or the questions or points in inquiry arising in the secondary literature; they are 
interested in a general sense, though, and shouldn’t be thought lacking because they lack a specialist’s 
knowledge of the details, however valuable that might be to specialists. Their tastes will be for general 
studies, general histories, disciplinary surveys, and the like. In the pages that follow I will attempt to 
display a specialist’s knowledge of Caird’s work, and this may seem contrary to the idea of an armchair 
intellectual just outlined. I grant the point. Even so, I will proceed as if I am having a conversation 
with another armchair intellectual — or, if you will, as if I am observing a conversation between two 
such intellectuals. 


To illustrate concretely what I mean, take the example of the first part of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, the ““Transcendental Aesthetic.” Throughout his work, Caird engages with the arguments of 
the Aesthetic in a kind of naive way, seeming to assume that his audience already understands its 
import, its limitations, and are unlikely to find anything objection in his use of its terminology. In a 
short summary: all the objects of our thought, for us to affirm that they are properly objects of thought 
for us, must be locatable in space and time. (Eternal objects, supersensible objects, or spiritual objects, 
like God, the mind, or free will are in this sense not proper objects, which prompts questions about 
whether it is intelligible to speak of them at all.) More to the point, all those sensible, material objects 
which may be found in the world in which we find ourselves — all those living beings and inanimate 
things presented to us and/or perceived by us — are given to us through a priori forms of sensibility, 


that is, of space and of time. And even more importantly, for the discussion that follows, space is the 
form of our ower sense while time is the form of our cnner sense. 


What exactly does any of that mean? Fair question. To answer it, let us try an intellectual 
experiment. Let’s imagine two armchair intellectuals sitting on chairs around at a table in a coffee 
shop, coffees in hand, a newspaper and maybe a book on the table, chatting about Kant's 
Transcendental Aesthetic. After wandering about the topic for a little while, one turns to the other; he 
points out that Edward Caird, an early English-language commentator on the works of Kant, seems 
to have found some significance in something like the following: 


How can we know that space is a a priori form of a perception and not one among the many 
discrete a posteriori objects of our perception? Consider the coffee table in front of us. We can suppose 
the coffee table is not there, i.c., we can “abstract” it from the space it occupies. The result of this 
mental exercise is intelligible: what remains is empty space where a coffee table once stood. But the 
same cannot be said if the terms are reversed: we cannot “abstract” space from the coffee table. The 
result is nonsensical: the bare idea of a something without dimension: without length, width, or height; 
and without a position relative to other things in the room: to coffee mugs sitting on the table, the 
chairs sitting beside the table, to the two persons sitting on the chairs at the table, to the door of the 
coffeeshop, to the car parked out front of the coffeeshop, etc., etc. The conclusion zs — Kant, and 
Caird along with him, would insist ust be — that space is an a priori form of our perception of objects 
in the world. Space as such is the form of our external sense: mete infinite extension in all directions, 
an intellectual form in which the actual objects of our perception appear to us. It is that in which we 
perceive finite objects: inanimate objects like lakes and mountains, planets and stars; animate objects 
like plants, animals, and, yes, persons; artificial objects books, coffee mugs, and coffee shops. But 
space cannot itself be a finite object 7” space. This is self-referentially incoherent. Certainly, it is possible 
to divide space up into finite parts, but we do so with reference to finite objects, like rulers and walls 
and other such discrete things that make it possible to delimit space. 


Likewise, how can we know that time is an a priori form of perception and not one among the 
many objects of our perception? Here I must stray beyond Kant's arguments to anticipate arguments 
I will make on Caird’s behalf. Kant’s arguments about the a prior character of time are noticeably 
lacking in development and detail. One won’t find much discussion of this among scholars of Kant’s 
work, I suspect, because there is an obvious parallel to be drawn between space and time. What goes 
for one also will go for the other. Kant certainly thinks so, and I have no reason to quibble on the 
point. This is an exploration of Caird’s work, and so only indirectly on Kant’s work itself. 


To demonstrate the a priority of time, let’s return to the coffee shop. In the course of their 
conversation, the armchair intellectuals will have dealt with the introductory pleasantries: where are 
you coming from? where’s home? and maybe even, where are you going after this? An answer might 
have taken this form: I came from home/school/work and stopped at thus and such a place before 
coming here. To answer such questions, a person consults their memory to identify the sequence in 
which actions were accomplished. Let’s consider, as we did with the coffee table in space, one of those 
actions as it is perceived 7” Hime. We can “abstract” an action performed from the time in which it was 
performed. The result is intelligible: what remains is the empty extension time, from past, through the 
present, into the future, in which nothing occurs or in which something else might have occurred. 
However we cannot “abstract” time from the action performed. As before, the result is nonsensical: 


an action takes no time and does not stand in a relationship of before and after with other actions or 
occurrences is the bare idea of something done, but without beginning or end, origin or destination; 
without a place in a sequence of actions and/or events. The conclusion must be, as Kant and Caird 
will insist, that time is the a priori form of our perception of actions and events in the world. Time as 
such is the form of our internal sense: mere infinite succession, from the past, through the present, 
into the future. It is that in which we perceive finite actions or occurrences: the actions of animate 
beings, the growth of animate beings, natural events, etc. But time is not itself in time. The passage of 
time can be divided up to mark its passage, but such division is always with reference to limited acts 
of finite objects: to the movement of the hands on a clock, the counting of minutes and hours on a 
digital display, the rising and setting of the sun, etc. 


Let’s pause for a moment and take stock of things. Granting that all of this may be true — 
and maybe we haven’t even decided whether there is anything of any real significance in the above 
paragraphs - hasn’t an important part of the discussion been passed over without comment? If we are 
talking about spatiotemporal objects, why are we distinguishing between space as the form of outer sense 
and time as the form of inner sense by assigning them to different sides of our experience of the 
world? Individual objects ought to be regarded as wholes, not divided one way and then another. Why 
not just speak of space and time as a priori forms of our knowledge of objects and be done with it? 
What does the difference between outer or inner sense have to do with it? 


First, to say space and time ate a priori forms of perception and not objects of perception is 
to say they are the sort of “objective” realities are a discerned most clearly in the reflection on one’s 
own mental activity than on some or other discrete thing which a person can see, hear, taste, touch, 
or smell, measurable things about which data can be collected, etc. In other words, their reality is 
discerned via introspection, not any sort of observation which relies on the bodily senses — or, if you 
will, via a distinct sort of observation in which a person “observes” themselves with the “mind’s eye” 
observing other things via their bodily senses. And second, to say that space is the form of outer sense 
while time is the form of inner sense assumes that a person’s experience of the world has this 
fundamental feature: the awareness of space and spatial extension originates externally, in the 
perception of a world filled with material objects, including one’s own body; whereas the awareness 
of time and temporal distance originates inzernally, in the mind, or more specifically, in act of sifting 
through the contents of memory or considering the nature of intentionality. 


Let us return to the coffeeshop. I am using the terms external and internal to cover roughly 
the same conceptual territory as a pair of more commonly used terms, namely, objective and 
subjective. External sense is the name given to our ability to perceive material objects, all of which will 
be located in space in some spatial relation to one’s own body, whereas internal sense is the name 
given to our ability to percetve our own mental states. Put another way, the external sense is that 
experience our two armchair intellectuals sitting in a coffee shop share in common: table, chairs, walls, 
each other, etc. External experience is mediated perception: mediated by the bodily senses. One person 
can point something out to another person, and the other person can see it, or hear it, or touch it, etc. 
By contrast, internal sense is that immediate perception of one’s own mental activities, feelings, and 
the contents of memory — all the stuff that goes on in one’s own head. It matters little that the contents 
of memory will have frequent reference to the external world in which one finds one’s own body. If 
it’s some past state of affairs that persists in a person’s memory, then it has ceased to be perceivable 
by other persons through their bodily senses (which, presumably, is why a person has to tell others 
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about themselves: where they grew up, where they went to school, where they work, etc.). For one 
person to come to form some conception of what passes through another person’s head, some 
mediated form of communication, a bodily activity, like gesturing, talking, or writing, is required. 


Let step out of the coffeeshop. We will have an opportunity to return in the Contemporary 
Prefaces of the Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6, where I believe it helpful to watch a couple of people talking 
over issues in the interpretation of Caird’s work. For the present, I want to observe that distinguishing 
between external sense and internal sense is not the end of the discussion. Caird’s idea of self- 
consciousness, which will be explored at great length in the following pages, is centered in an person’s 
bodily life, and that draws our attention to the one place where the external and the internal, the 
objective and the subjective, overlap: persons have a necessary, immediate relation not only to their 
mental activity, but also to one object of the objects of their outer sense — namely, their own body — 
in and through which they can perceive other material objects, including other persons. This deserves 
some elaboration, as my entire thesis on Caird stands or falls on my ability to communicate its import. 
I will do that briefly in this space, but I will return to it repeatedly in the pages that follow. 


What I lacked at the time these chapters were first drafted was adequate language in which to 
express the rationale of this approach to Caird's work: I believed myself constrained or compelled to 
talk about Caird’s idealism as if it were merely a by-gone intellectual curiosity. But the centrality of 
embodiment in Caird’s work and the way Caird distinguished between space as the form of outer 
sense and time as the form of inner sense was strikingly novel, and it encouraged the exercise of a very 
different set of mental muscles than I had previously been encouraged to exercise — which, I suppose, 
left me uncertain how to proceed. 


I now have a much clearer idea, which gives me some hope that completing the text of this 
thesis, even if only for my own edification, is possible. I invite any reader who has made it this far to 
imagine space extended infinitely in all directions out from the place where one finds one’s own bodily 
self and time extended backwards through the contents of one’s memory and forwards as the 
anticipation of things to come or as plans for the future. Think of spatial extension and temporal 
extension as axes on a graph, and the point where they intersect with each other is presently in one’s 
own bodily self — one’s sense of space extending externally in all directions and one’s sense of time 
extending znternally into the past and into the future. This complex of considerations stands at the heart 
of what I have come to term Caird’s critique of bodily reason. The choice of the term is not arbitrary, as I 
mean it to signal the fact it incorporates Caird’s critique of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, which will be 
explored in Chapter 2 and Chapter 3. The components of this critique of bodily reason may be 
summarized thus: space is the form of outer sense and time is the form of inner sense; one’s own 
body is a necessary object of outer sense, which differentiates it from every other object of outer sense, 
which may be regarded as contingent; the possibility of making a knowledge claim intelligible to 
another person thus presumes not mere data points, discrete bits of factual information, but a complex 
spatiotemporal frame in and through which that information is (and so can be made) intelligible to 
another person. And perhaps the much more difficult, critica/ claim, one which I will not press at this 
point, is that the corollary is also true: apart from this complex, two-sided spatiotemporal frame any 
such knowledge claim must be regarded in a final sense as unintelligible. An idea of Caird, or an idea 
of anyone else for that matter, whose bodily existence is not locatable in space and time relative to 
one’s own bodily self ought not be regarded as an idea of an actual person. 
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One thing purposefully omitted from this initial discussion of the nature of this project is the 
typical designation of Caird’s philosophy as a version of Absolute idealism. Here I will sketch out the 
reason why I have omitted to do so, and defend my position at greater length in the pages that follow, 
especially in Chapter 2 and Chapter 4. Caird’s work has generally been regarded as a search for an 
absolute philosophical identity, an account of how an all-embracing divinity comes to consciousness 
of itself through Nature and especially History, dissolving all individuality and difference in the wake 
of its grand procession. This is the position of William Mander, one of Caird’s foremost contemporary 
interpreters. I take explicit exception with this position. I think the project of Absolute idealism a 
grotesque intellectual farce, a point on which Mander and I most likely agree, but I go further and 
reject any attempt to associate Caird with it. The version of idealism that I argue may be found in 
Caird’s work is a much more measured and nuanced version based on a philosophical analogy drawn 
between the Absolute and the complex, two-sided form of a person’s self-conscious experience of the 
world. Rather than a totalizing narrative, the version of idealism to be found in Caird’s work is iterative: 
it presumes a fundamentally continuity between oneself and other persons—namely, the shared, self- 
conscious experience of embodiment. 


This raises a couple of final points regarding the role played by the idea of self-consciousness 
in Caird’s idealism. In the couple of months that I spent fixing up the original draft of the thesis and 
writing the prefatory notes to each of the chapters, I clarified to my own satisfaction a couple of 
interrelated issues regarding the interpretation of his Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion. The 
composition of Chapter 5 and Chapter 6, which surveyed the contents of the lectures, was the weakest 
and need the most work to clean up. This was unfortunate. The chapters’ two arguments, which 
emerged from a historical narratives, revolved around what I term 1) self-consciousness’ fundamental 
orientation towards material objects in the external world and for what Caird describes as a 2) person’s 
encounter with “an objectivity that is not external,” which is a short summary of their encounter with 
other persons in the external world. 


The first argument that self-consciousness is marked by a fundamental orientation towards 
material objects in the external world follows as a natural matter of course from the idea that a person’s 
self-conscious experience of the world is centered in their bodily life. The external, spatial world is 
where one encounters one’s own body self. Endless debate can be had over self-consciousness is 
something above and beyond that bodily life, but it is down to an absolute certainty that it is nothing 
apart from bodily life. At the beginning of Chapter 5, I very briefly compare this to Hegel idea of 
Spirit’s “fall” into history and Heidegger’s idea of being “thrown” into the world of objects. Caird 
himself draws a comparison to Plato’s Allegory of the Cave, which sees the soul imprisoned in the 


body. I believe these comparisons help to illuminate Caird’s distinct approach to questions of 
selfhood. 


The second argument requires a little more exploration to understand its import. Caird wants 
to understand what happens when one person encounters, not mere inanimate objects, or even 
animate beings, but other persons in the external world. For the sake of clarity, the only encounter he 
allows that persons can ever have with each other are bodily encounters in the external world. There 
is no “meeting of minds,” excepting the sort of meeting where minds are mediated to other minds by 
bodies and/or some other material media, like a book or a computer screen. This forces an important 
question: how is a person to regard the body of another person? Is it merely an object or ageregate of 
objects in the world? Do we infer the existence of a subject which exists in and through, but ultimately 
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beyond, the body? Caird’s answer is that other persons are objective in the sense that they are material 
objects in the external world, yes, but they are not external to ourselves in the sense that we infer in 
another person’s body the existence and/or presence a being whose self-conscious experience of the 
world is essentially the same as our own. This is not to say that persons always and everywhere will 
draw the same conclusions about the nature and limitations of human life. Debates over such topics 
are interminable and ought not to be foreclosed via this or that a priori argument. Rather, it is to insist 
that all such debates revolved around the existential (and inescapable) fact of embodiment. 
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CONTEMPORARY PREFACE TO THE INTRODUCTION 


My basic purpose here is to assess what I wrote about Edward Caird from the vantage of five or so 
years distance. In this first explanatory preface to an actual chapter, I also want to set the readet’s 
expectations. Obvious things like a short summaty of the contents of the chapter and perhaps a slightly 
longer summary of the main point of the chapter will be necessary. However, to fulfill the basic 
purpose to which I have set myself, clear markers indicating how my thought has changed in the 
intervening years need to be laid down. Each of these explanatory prefaces will take roughly the 
following shape: the armchair intellectual, a version of myself sitting in a coffee shop, will reflect his 
earlier attempt at becoming an academic specialist. This means I will make no attempt to demonstrate 
a “mastery” of the second literature on Caird’s work, tracing threads of an obscure conversation 
through journal articles and books. Instead I will use the method of reasoning from personal 
experience outlined in the previous section: the method of describing features of my experience of 
the world in ways in which I believe it possible to make it intelligible to another person. 


The introductory chapter sets out to accomplish three more or less interrelated things. The 
first is to introduce what I have come to term Caird’s critique of bodily reason and briefly describe 
where it stands in relation to other interpretations of Caird’s work. The second is to narrate a brief 
biography of Caird’s life and work. And the third is to describe the organization of the thesis, which 
describes over the course of six chapters the development of the critique of bodily reason through the 
intellectual development hinted at in the biography. 


The main purpose of the chapter is to introduce readers to two aspects of the critique of bodily 
reason. Caird terms these two aspects “empirical consciousness” and “self-consciousness”. ‘These 
terms encapsulate two generic attitudes a person may have towards the objects of their conscious 
attention. The form that empirical consciousness imposes on a person’s knowledge of objects 
presumes a strict (and an abstract) separation between the knowing subject and the objects which are 
known: the knowing subject has no necessary relation to any one of its (spatiotemporal) objects, all of 
which may be regarded as purely contingent realities. Whereas the form that self-consciousness gives 
to a person’s knowledge of objects presumes that the knowing subject has a necessary relation to one 
of its objects or aggregate of objects — the person’s own body, which is locatable in space and time. 
To very briefly illustrate the difference, take as an example the following statement: on 10 January, 49 
BCE, Julius Caesar led his army across the Rubicon in direct violation of the standing orders of the 
Roman Senate. For empirical consciousness, this statement consists of a number of discrete facts 
based in a body of historical evidence, which, when taken together, presents a historical something 
whose significance may be debated. What matters here is establishing the facts at hand. Actual persons 
are anonymous participants in the conversation, excepting where the facts regard persons, or a person 
is referenced for having made an authoritative statement of fact. By contrast, the self-conscious 
attitude, while acknowledging that there are many points to be debated about both the provenance of 
evidence and its interpretation, goes beyond the empirical attitude to draw attention to person’s own 
bodily situation: here I am (or you are), wherever here is, on this date, whenever that happens to be, 
reading about how on 10 January, 49 BCE, Julius Caesar led his army across the Rubicon. Caird’s idea 
of self-consciousness asks us to bear in mind the ever-present reality of our own bodily situation, if 
for no other reason than that a bodily situation is the occasion for each of us coming to know anything 
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at all. And it asks us to differentiate between an external determination of a location, on the banks of 
the Rubicon, and an internal determination of a time, 10 January, 49 BCE. The location may still be 
present, but the past is now past, so it must be reconstructed with in a person’s imagination by utilizing 
the varieties of evidence presently available. The nature of the inquiry is thus broadened and enlarged: 
from establishing the veracity of what is known to include questions about how we know what is 
known — in such a way, moreover, that one person is asked to reflect on what it is to make what is 
known intelligible to other persons. 


When I wrote the short biography of Caird, I had in mind to provide a practical demonstration 
of the import of these concerns. Admittedly, such a demonstration was in advance of a theoretical 
account of the nature of the embodiment of self-consciousness. But it was my thought that the stories 
told about Caird’s life would reveal a preoccupation with bodily life and an aversion to abstract 
theories that tend to devalue the same. Brief reflections on the difficulties I encountered while piecing 
together a narrative of Caird’s life from the meager number of extent sources available to me would 
also be included, and this would subtly whet the readet’s appetite. 


Rereading the short biography after so many years, one thing that stands out is how little is 
known about Caird’s life. The principal source of material was The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird 
(1921), which was written by two of his students, Sir Henry Jones and John Henry Muirhead. Written 
by intimates of Caird, the Lif also reads as if it were written for intimates of Caird, the sort of person 
who may have met Caird, or who possessed a personal knowledge of parts of his life, and who now 
could fit those bits of personal knowledge into an authoritative narrative of the whole of his life. The 
Life is a tribute to someone who many regarded to be a great man, the sort who had a formative 
intellectual influence and left an indelible impression on the lives of a large number of people. As 
such, it was not written for someone like myself, who never met Caird, nor can count myself among 
his contemporaries. The result was that I came away from the Life having an idea of the course his life 
took, having glimpsed a number of different episodes along that course, but often wishing the authors 
had spent just a little more time explaining the significance of this or that. At the same time, I ought 
to acknowledge that Caird is one among the vanishingly small portion of the human race for whom 
someone else took the time and made the effort to write a biography. By this measure, posterity knows 
an enormous amount about Caird. Placed on the scales of historical evidence, a single page of the Life 
outweighs the lives of billions who are unattested to, except only in the most indirect of ways. Thus I 
found myself caught on the horns of a dilemma — between a Scylla and a Charybdis, if you will — 
simultaneously knowing too little to be able to say anything with certainty and knowing too much to 
feign ignorance. What can be done? How best to narrate Caird’s life? 


When I originally collected the material that made up my biography, I made a self-conscious 
— self-conscious in the sense that Caird deploys the idea of self-consciousness — effort to sift the 
material available to me in a library on the campus of McGill University in Montreal, Quebec testifying 
to the life of a man who lived at sometimes in Glasgow or in its environs, in Scotland, and at others 
in Oxford, England more than a century prior. I made a conscious mental effort, albeit an admittedly 
halting one, to clarify the spatial and temporal relations in my head. It helped that I had toured England 
in my early 20s and spent a couple of days in Oxford and a day wandering around Glasgow long before 
I ever heard of Caird. I was able to draw on my memory of sights and scenes to fill out that frame. 
And I could locate at the intersection of those spatial and temporal coordinates a person whose life I 
was trying to piece together from the textual resources available to me at the time. 
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The exercise produced a few notable results. First, I surmised, if this idea of self-consciousness, 
one which is grounded in embodiment, is as important as I believed it was to his philosophy, traces 
of it should be written through the records of his life. And indeed, it was, as will be seen in the 
following pages. Second, I wanted to glean from the materials as much as I could to say something 
about the world in which Caird lived. This meant focusing on interpersonal relationships, to family, 
especially his older brother John, to his colleagues, and to his students, the sort of people with whom 
he had a regular bodily interaction; but also saying something about how the built environment of 
Glasgow and Oxford changed over the course of his life. And third, being cognizant of the fact that 
was I was making an imaginative leap cross an ocean to the British Isles and across more than a century 
to the end of the 19" and beginning of the 20" century, reconstructing a narrative of the life of a 
person whom I have no personal knowledge of, and only a thread-bare record to rely on, I wanted to 
indicate something of the ultimate impossibility of determining beyond a shadow of a doubt the 
veracity of this or that historical fact. Three examples of this in the biography, where I give indication 
of my uncertainty respecting this or that narrative point, include: questions about the influence of the 
Disruption of 1843, which split the Church of Scotland, on Caird’s religious outlook; the elusive figure 
of Caroline Caird (nee Wylie), Caird’s wife about whom we would know a lot mote if a collection of 
personal letters had not been destroyed; and questions about the Caird personal success or lack thereof 
in the position of Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Though each of these points of focus are not 
especially novel, my belief was that the systematic way in which I attempted to apply Caird’s idea of 
self-consciousness to guide my narration of his life was innovative. I was talking about Caird in his 
own terms, or was doing so as best as I understood these. 


I have nothing to say here about the final section of the Introduction in which the contents 
of the subsequent chapters are summarized. Presented with the prospect of a summary of a summary, 
I fear taxing a reader’s patience to the point of breaking. I do think it important to note that the 
chapter concludes with an oblique reference in the final sentence to “the limits of individuality’. This 
is Caird’s turn of phrase, and it dates from the early pre-Hege/ (1883) phase of his career. At the time 
of the chapter’s initial drafting, I had settled upon it to encapsulate and convey the entirety of what I 
now term the critique of bodily reason. The phrase still retains a certain charm, but its limitations are 
now much clearer to me. The idea that one’s own body is a necessary object of one’s external sense, 
differentiating it from all other objects of external sense, which are contingent, is not obviously implied 
by said limitations. The phrase is still not without its utility; it anticipates Caird’s later formulation of 
the much clearer idea of self-consciousness in Hege/ and his post-Hege/ writings. 
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1. THE INTRODUCTION 


This thesis studies the critical historiography of religion developed in Edward Caird’s mature works 
of philosophical criticism on Hege/ and Kant and two series of Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of 
Refigion and The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. A leading Scottish thinker in the 
movement of philosophical idealism which dominated the Anglo-American academy in the latter 
half of the 19" century, Caird set himself to the life-long task of demonstrating that the unity of all 
human knowledge is found in and through a person’s self-conscious experience of bodily life. The 
task, as we shall see, had both critical and constructive elements. On the one hand, Caird 
endeavoured to show the form of empirical knowledge, which is characteristic of modern natural 
scientific study, must always be abstract and incomplete. Empirical knowledge presupposes that 
persons qva knowing subject stand “over against” an entite spatiotemporal order filled by material 
objects: in this picture the subject has no necessary (1.e., an indeterminate) relationship to its objects, 
which, for their part, stand in necessary (or determinate) spatiotemporal relationships of cause and 
effect to each other. On the other hand, he argued a concrete and complete form of knowledge 
must take into account that a person’s self-consciousness experience of bodily life in the world is 
divided between the external sense of material objects situated in particular places in space and an 
internal sense of those same objects persisting for finite periods of time. Any concrete self- 
consciousness judgment respecting material objects must therefore have a complex, two-sided form, 
since persons gva knowing subject already stands in a necessary relationship to one among the many 


material objects of their experience — namely, to their own body. In Caird’s mature view, the abstract 
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/ogos of “empirical consciousness” must be given the concrete flesh of “self-consciousness”’ — if for 
no other reason than that it is simply not possible for persons to think about material objects apart 
from their own body. For the critical historiography of religion, as I will detail in the latter chapters 
of this thesis, this will entail that Caird conceives of religion, neither as a discrete “body” of 
empirical information, nor an abstract “body” of either metaphysical or transcendental knowledge, 
which are ultimately incapable of being verified through empirical methods of natural scientific 
study. Religion concerns instead what persons, down through the course of human history, have 
made of their bodily lives: namely, where the unity of their self-conscious experience comes from 
before birth, where it goes after death, and what is implied about how persons ought to think about 


and act towards other persons, other beings, and other things in the course of their lives. 


The occasion for this thesis is the neglect of Caird’s critique of empirical consciousness in 
the secondary literature, which has given rise to significant misrepresentations of his conceptions of 
both self-consciousness and religion. The consequences are especially apparent in the role religion is 
believed to play in his mature works of philosophical criticism and his two series of Gifford 
Lectures. When remembered in the annals of modern philosophy or memorialized in a series of 
scholarly vignettes describing members of the modern idealist tradition, Caird has typically been 
credited for making a seminal early English-language contribution to the Anglo-American reception 
of the works of Immanuel Kant and G.W.F. Hegel. When asked what is his distinctive contribution 
to scholarship, the secondary literature points to his later two series Gifford Lectures, which are 
presented as exemplifying a particular way the insights of modern natural science have been 
appropriated to the study of the Western intellectual tradition. Caird is shown to make creative use 
of biological evolution as a physical (or a posterior’) analogy for metaphysical (or a prior?) realities. The 
entire the cosmic order, from the simplest components of material reality to the complex, conscious 
human experience of the world, participates in a single evolutionary process, which finds its end in 
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the Absolute—the God who (eternally) 7s, and so (temporally) zs becoming, all in all. Among recent 
and contemporary contributions to the secondary literature, moreover, Caird’s thought is presented 
in almost exclusively descriptive terms: as providing both a priori and a posteriori accounts of how the 
variegated and disparate branches of human knowledge are gathered, and continue to be gathered 
together, into the Absolute’s synthetic whole. Problematically, discussion of the critical component 
of Caird’s thought — his critique of empirical consciousness — is almost entirely absent, visible only in 


a hazy negative outline, and only to readers who know for what to look. 


The principal task of the thesis is to remedy the absence of the critical component of Caird’s 
thought in the secondary literature. Towards that end, it is my contention there exists two general 
streams in the interpretation in the secondary literature: a majority and a minority opinion. The 
majority opinion is represented — to a greater or lesser extent, depending on the concerns and 
motivation of the scholar in question — among the generation of Caird’s own students by Henry 
Jones, John Henry Muirhead, and John Stuart MacKenzie, as well as more recently by scholars of 
British idealism like William Mander and David Boucher. Exponents of the minority opinion, whose 
position I will take up and defend, include one of Caird’s earliest students, John Watson, and the 
early 20" century intellectual historian of British “neo-Hegelianism,” Hirlal Haldar. The difference 
between these two opinions turns on how Caird is thought to characterize the relationship the 
Absolute (the idea of an absolute synthesis of all possible human knowledge) and a complex, 
concrete idea of the specifically human self-conscious experience of the world. The majority opinion 
can be distinguished from the minority opinion, first, for treating the Absolute as an elusive 
empirical figure, which is presupposed in the existence of the empirical world, but which is never 
exhausted in any particular empirical object or distinguishable set of empirical phenomena; and 
second, for failing to give a clear account of Caird’s idea of self-consciousness. The majority opinion 
finds in Caird’s work a sort of “developmental” or “evolutionary” Absolutism, in which a person’s 
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self-conscious experience of the world is continually dissolved in the movement of the cosmic whole 
as it moves towards its conclusion and is identified with the Absolute. Scholars adhering to the 
majority opinion tend to argue that Caird’s metaphysics has difficulty cohering with his ethical 
thought, since the former is supposed to pertain to the universality theory and the latter to the 
individuality of practice. Such a breach between metaphysics and ethics is discernible in the 
interpretation of Caird’s work already in the generation of his students, notably in the work of Jones, 
but becomes much more apparent towards the end of the 20" century in the otherwise insightful 


work of Mander, which we will examine in greater detail in the following chapter. 


The minority opinion, in contrast, finds in Caird’s work a “philosophy of religion” which is 
primarily concerned to give a critical account of how religion, 1.e., “the consciousness of the 
infinite,” is presupposed in, and gives unity, to a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. 
The minority opinion may be distinguished from the majority opinion for seeking universality in and 
through a person’s self-conscious experience of the world — that is, concretely, rather than in 
abstraction from, that self-conscious experience. This will mean it sees no problematic tension in 
Caird’s thought between metaphysics and ethics: self-consciousness, being at one and the same time 
utterly universal and utterly individual, contains within itself a principle of “unity-in-difference.” 
Every distinction drawn between theory and practice, metaphysics and ethics, thought and action, 
etc. is ultimately be subsumed within the complex unity of self-conscious experience itself — that is, a 
self-conscious experience of “he world (co-extensive with space and time) which is nonetheless 
grounded in a person’s individual bodily fe (located in determinate spatial locations at specific times). 
Caird employs this principle of “unity-in-difference” — whose inspiration is derived from the 
paradoxical Hegelian notion of a concrete universal, which animates so much of late 19" and early 
20" century Anglo-American idealism — as an absolute “ground” from which to criticize the 
abstractness of empirical claims. 
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With certain caveats that will be offered in Chapter 2 for Colin Tyler, editor of The Collected 
Works of Edward Caird (12 vols.; 1999), whose work synthesizes components of both the majority 
and minority opinions, two short quotations can help to orient us to what I believe is at stake in this 
interpretive debate. Representing the majority opinion, we read MacKenzie describing Caird’s 
thought in the following terms: “The question as to the ultimate intelligibility of Caird’s theory may 
be put most simply in this way. His view involves the conception of an eternal mind in relation to a 
temporal process.”' Presented as a Hegelian interpretation of the Trinitarian life of God in relation 
to the universe as such,” MacKenzie’s account conforms to the basic tenets of the majority opinion: 
it distinguishes between God and world, eternity and time, and metaphysics and ethics, theory and 
practice, while actual persons are treated with only an oblique historical reference to the “self- 
consciousness” of the man Jesus: “the general attitude of the founder of Christianity expressed, in 
the most definite form, the recognition of human life as containing within itself the divine principle 
of the universe.” Representing the minority opinion, Watson claims that Caird’s idealism is a 
philosophy of religion that is best understood both as a critique of “radical empiricism” (Le. 
empirical consciousness’ abstract construal of the world as a purely contingent order) and a defense 
of the idea that only human beings, as opposed to other organic beings, as well as inorganic things, 
possess “that permanent self-identity, that unity with himself in all difference and change... [such 
that] he only can properly be said to have a self, since he only is fully conscious of it.”* Watson goes 


straight to the self-conscious heart of the Caird’s thought by comparing the two modes of human 


1J.S. MacKenzie, “Edward Caird as a Philosophical Teacher,” Mind 18.72, 523. MacKenzie acknowledges in his footnotes that he has 
read Watson’s article, though he seems to have ignored Watson, “The Idealism of Edward Caird. 1,” The Philosophical Review, where he 
claimed, “Caird, however, refused to admit that for Hegel man is a mere modus of the divine,” or God “the poetic substantiation of 
an abstraction.” (161) 

2 J.S. MacKenzie, ‘Edward Caird as a Philosophical Teacher,’ 534. 

3 Thid. 

4 John Watson, ‘The Idealism of Edward Caird: II,” The Philosophical Review, 264. See also Watson’s review of Caird’s Kant (1889), ‘The 
Critical Philosophy and Idealism,’ The Philosophical Review 1.1 (Jan. 1892): 9-23. 
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self-objectification: the abstract form of “empirical consciousness” and the concrete form of “self- 


consciousness.” This will serve as our point of departure. 


The Argument of the Thesis 


This thesis studies problems in the interpretation of Caird’s work that are relevant to the philosophy 
of religion. I am interested here in both what Caird thought he was studying when he studied religion 
and how he proposed to study religion. I will read Caird’s works of philosophical criticism, paying 
special attention to his mature studies of Hege/ (1883) and The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(1889), alongside his Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion (1890-2) and The Evolution of Theology 
in the Greek. Philosophers (1900-2). The latter two series of Gifford Lectures occupy an ambiguous 
place in the corpus of Caird’s writings. The nature of that ambiguity may serve to illustrate the sort 
of argument that I propose to make. While the secondary literature is quick to identify Caird’s 
Gifford Lectures as his distinctive contribution to scholarship, there is a general reticence to 
examine the content of the lectures in any great detail, or to study their relationship to his early 
works philosophical criticism. The secondary literature has tended to assume the works of 
philosophical criticism and the Gifford Lectures represent categorically different sorts of scholarly 
inquiry: the former interrogates the intellectual a priori conditions of a person’s knowledge of the 
world of their experience, while the Gifford Lectures study the historical a posteriori and are 
concerned with describing the a posteriori consequences of reading that same world through those a 
priori assumptions. Through the following chapters, I will make the case that such a reading of 
Caird’s work cuts out the critical, self-conscious heart of his intellectual cewvre. Caird’s works of 
philosophical criticism and his Gifford Lectures should instead be read as comprising different 


aspects of the same critical project; namely, the criticism the nature and limits of modern natural 
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science in the light of the history of religion, at the center of which one finds a critical idea of a self- 
consciousness. I propose to develop on the minority opinion represented in the work of Watson 
and Haldar, moreover, by drawing attention to the complex interrelation of space and time in 
Caird’s account of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. This feature of his thought has 


not yet received the attention that it deserves. 


Stated in very general terms, Caird’s argues “empirical consciousness” sets the person qua 
knowing subject over against material objects in the spatiotemporal world. In such a picture, the 
natural world is construed as a seamless spatiotemporal extension, against the backdrop of which 
objects can be determined in necessary relations of cause and effect to each other. Thus, per Kant’s 
critique of Hume’s skepticism about relations of cause and effect, the project of modern natural 
science is not merely about the observation of particulars instances; but can only be properly 
regarded as scientific if general laws are abstracted from particular instances in order to give a 
coherent account of why things behave the way they do. But, at the same time, per Kant’s criticism 
of the entire tradition of metaphysical thought, such general laws cannot invoke the arbitrary 
imposition of divine will or metaphysical origins or ends (e.g., teleological causation) in order to give 
an account of why things behave the way they do; they must be grounded solely in the observable 
order of nature — which is to say, nothing necessary can be derived from the nature of the observer 
(.e., their rational constitution), whose relationship to the observed must be therefore construed in 
purely contingent terms, knowing no necessary constraints. With his idea of “self-consciousness,” 
Caird wants us to grapple with the reality that persons gva knowing subject have a necessary 
relationship to their own body. For, while he allows it is possible for a person to abstract themselves 
gua knowing subject from the world of spatiotemporal objects — say, as an intellectual exercise — this 
can only be accomplished by bracketing out the concrete experience of a person’s own bodily life. It 


is crucial to Caird’s idea of “self-consciousness” that the relationship between a person gua knowing 
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subject and their own body differs fundamentally from their relationships gua knowing subject to 
other persons, animals, plants, inanimate objects, etc. The former is an immediate, necessary 
relationship, while the latter are mediate, contingent relationships — mediated by a person’s body. 
Much of the space in the following pages will be spent exploring what he has to say about the nature 
of this difference. For the moment let us satisfy ourselves with exploring the idea /hat there is a 
difference. Why should it matter hat there is a difference? Caird’s answer is roughly as follows: it 
matters if it is true, for 7 7t 7s true the abstract form of an empirical claim cannot “natural,” but 
should instead be seen as a highly contrived artifice, whose utility is “naturally” limited by the fact 
that a person’s self-conscious experience of the world is grounded in their experience of bodily life. 
The external, material world cannot therefore be not a realm of pure contingency; it cannot be so 


for the simple reason that one necessarily finds oneself in it. 


The second thing Caird would have us observe is that if persons seriously contend with the 
bodily conditions of their self-conscious experience of the world, they will find themselves, here and 
now, with an external experience of being a body in space filled with other material objects and with 
an internal experience of being in time, in a present moment situated between past and future. These 
two sides must be coordinated in any critical self-conscious determination of a person’s knowledge 
of material objects — including, and especially, their knowledge of themselves and of other persons. 
Let us say, only as the most obvious example, I am thinking about Caird — which, as it so happens, I 
am. The textual information presently available informs me that Caird lived and worked in Glasgow, 
Scotland and Oxford, England in the second half of the 19" and early 20 centuries. Now, in the 
complex unity of my own self-conscious experience of the world, here and now, I take note of the fact 
that the places in which he lived can be located presently in the external world. I can travel to visit 
both cities (which, in fact, I have, though long before I had ever heard of, or thought to write about, 


Caird). However, what I cannot do is travel to 19" and early 20" century Glasgow or Oxford to 
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meet the Caird himself. Let us ask ourselves again why this should matter. Why should it matter that 
I distinguish between my external experience of the places of Caird’s life and my internal experience 
of the temporal distance between his life and my own? It matters because — in lieu of the man 
himself, who has been dead and gone for more than a century now — the complex, two-sided nature 
of my own self-conscious experience of embodiment directs me to go to the textual evidence and 
reconstruct what Caird made of the nature and limits of his own bodily life. Apart from the external 
reference to a body is space which is no longer there (since Caird has since “gone the way of all 
flesh”) and the internal reference to a point in time, it is a genuine question whether I am actually 
talking about Caird. And it is this dual spatiotemporal reference that prompts us to examine what 


Caird has to say about bodily life — his own as well as that of others. 


Stated in more specific terms, I argue the key to interpreting Caird’s Gifford Lectures is 
found in his mature works of philosophical criticism. While the secondary literature has not been 
wrong to identify the concept of evolution as fundamentally important to his outlook on religion, it 
errs in seeing Caird’s concept of evolution an analogy to a merely biological process moving across 
the spatiotemporal extent of the world towards its Absolute conclusion. I will show that Caird 
understands self-consciousness to evolve into ever greater conformity with the bodily conditions of 
a person’s self-conscious experience of the world in and through which the Absolute may be 
grasped. Thus we shall see, through the formative early years of his career, Caird developed an 
Anglo-American idealist version of a Hegelian critique of a Kantian conception of the nature of 
philosophical criticism, whose principal concern is with the criticism of a person’s knowledge of 
spatiotemporal objects — including other persons, beings, and things. He argues Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason fails to contend with the difference between the knowing subject’s relation to its own 
body and to other spatiotemporal objects. The failure manifests itself in the Transcendental 


Aesthetic as the problematic relation described between inner and outer sense; in the Transcendental 
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Analytic as the incoherence of treating the self as an object of inner sense (in time) but not an object 
of outer sense (in space); and in the Transcendental Dialectic as the paradoxical notion of 
transcendental ideas, or limiting concepts (of world, self, and God), which are transcendentally 
necessary, but lack reference to an object in the world. And we shall see further that Caird employs 
the dialectical argument of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit to argue that the conceptual tensions that 
arise in Kant’s work can be reconciled with a complex conception of individuality; that is, a complex 
conception of the two-sided conception of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, 
according to which a person find themselves gua body in a spatial world filled with other being and 


things, self-conscious and otherwise, at given moments in time. 


This conception of self-conscious experience grounds his critical historiography of religion. 
Caird does not follow the Kantian (or, to state this more broadly, the empirical) penchant for 
identifying the of religion with belief in non-empirical, or metaphysical, realities. He defines it 
instead in terms of a substantive conception of the community of humanity, which is grounded in 
and through the self-conscious experience of its members, who are situated relative to his own 
embodied self in space (a determination of outer sense) and time (a determination of inner sense). 
The Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion argue religion has evolved through three stages: the 
objective, the subjective, and the Absolute. Each stage corresponds to the generic form of a relation 
that persons construct, implicitly or explicitly, between the themselves gua knowing subject and the 
world of spatiotemporal objects: first, the subject loses itself in the world of objects; second, the 
subject abstracts itself from the world of objects; and finally third, the subject finds its own 
embodied self in the world of objects. The first two stages that Caird describes correspond to what 
Karl Jaspers would later term pre-Axial and Axial forms of religion. The third stage summarizes 
Caird’s Anglo-American idealist appropriation of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation and the 


spatiotemporal extension of the Kingdom of God in the life of the Christian community. In regards 
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to the third stage, I will argue that Caird’s intention is not to provide an empirical demonstration of 
the “evolutionary” superiority of some abstract conception of Christianity to other forms of religion, 
as tends to be assumed in the secondary literature. The development of Absolute religion instead 
brings to self-consciousness what has always and everywhere been the case: a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world is nothing, and never has been anything, apart from their bodily 


life. 


Methodological Guidelines 

Thus far the argument of the thesis; it will be developed at much greater length and in much greater 
detail through the following chapters. First, we must deal with a number of preliminary 
considerations in order to set the stage for that longer argument. My contention is that Caird makes 
a case for grounding the unity of all human knowledge in and through a person’s self-conscious 
experience of bodily life in the world — and not, say, in the abstract metaphysical unity of an utterly 
transcendent God or the abstract transcendental unity of the knowing subject. I think it is 
important, of course, to concede Caird’s works may not seem to lend themselves to the sort of 
reading that has just been sketched out in brief. I will argue, however, this has much less to do with 
the primary sources themselves, than with the empirical categories through which they have been 
presented in the secondary literature. An obvious reason to suspect that something has gone awry in 
the secondary literature is that the presentation of Caird’s thought tends to be almost exclusively 
analytic and descriptive, which places it fundamentally at odds with the synthetic and critical 
character of Caird’s idea of self-consciousness. Since it is the synthetic and critical component of 
Caird’s thought that I want to draw out, I will adhere, as far as is possible, to the following four 


guidelines: 
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Read Caird’s major works as wholes. The secondary literature has increasingly “cut up” Caird’s 
published works into thematic areas of investigation (like epistemology, metaphysics, 
religion, ethics, etc.). This strategy tends to obscure the fact Caird’s published works have a 
narrative structure, with a beginning, middle, and an end, which is most easily discerned 
when his major works are read as wholes. Though I do not propose to give an exhaustive 
account of their every facet, I will follow the guiding thread of self-consciousness as it is 
developed through to the conclusion of the each of the texts. 

Read Caird’s major works all the way to their ends.’The secondary literature has not explored the 
interrelations between the three stages in the development of self-consciousness (common 
consciousness, empirical consciousness, and self-consciousness) described in Hege/ and the 
three stages in the development of religion (objective religion, subjective religion, and 
Absolute religion) described in The Evolution of Religion. However, his works of philosophical 
criticism and his Gifford Lectures beg for such a comparative reading, since both 
developments end in the same place: in a complex account of a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world. Taking a cue from Caird’s himself, I propose to “reverse-engineer” 
his mature works of philosophical criticism and his Gifford Lectures, reading them from the 
beginning as #f they anticipate their self-conscious conclusions. 

Read the arguments of Catrd’s major works from their ends. One of Caird’s repeated refrains is that 
beginnings are only revealed at the ends of a developmental process — which is implied in his 
claim that persons evolve in, or grown into, conformity with their own self-conscious nature, 
whose mature form is only revealed at the end of its development. This same rule, I argue, 
should be applied to Caird’s major publications — and to his literary oewvre. While the 


secondary literature tends to regard the contents of Caird’s Gifford Lectures as peripheral to 
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(that is, accidental to or contingent upon) his works on philosophical criticism, I will read 
each of his mature works through to their final chapter or concluding section: to the final 
chapter of Hege/ (1883), where he takes up the question of the relation between Hegel’s idea 
of the Absolute to the Christian religion; to the final book of The Critical Philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant (1889), where he criticizes the empirical form of the distinction that Kant’s 
draws between the transcendental Christ and the historical (read: empirical) Jesus in Re/gion 
within the Boundaries of Mere Reason (1793); and to the second volume of Te Evolution of 
Refigion, where he describes how religion, or “consciousness of the infinite,” is first identified 
with the bodily conditions person’s self-conscious experience of the world in the bodily life, 
bodily death, and bodily resurrection of the man Jesus. 

Read Caird’s major works in the context of his own life. The true test of Caird’s ideas regarding the 
development of self-consciousness and the evolution of religion is to situate their 
development along the narrative arc of his own life. Set in the context of a biographical 
account of Caird’s own life and academic career, we shall see it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to follow recent and contemporary contributions in the secondary literature by distinguish 
between his works of philosophical criticism and his works on religion, expect only in the 
most superficial terms. This final criterion will be satisfied in two ways. The first is in a short 
biography of Caird’s own life. The second is to track the development of Caird’s idea of self- 
consciousness through his major publications, in order of their release, through the body 
chapters of this thesis. The one exception to the rule is the final Chapter 6 on “The Absolute 


Religion,” which explores the terminus of Caird’s thought, the idea of the Absolute. 
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Short Biography 

Edward Caird was born on Match 23, 1835° in Greenock, Scotland, west of the ship-building center 
of Port Glasgow on the shores of the River Clyde, the fifth of seven sons born to John and Janet 
Caird.° His father John worked as manager of an engineering firm during the rapid industrial 
expansion that saw Glasgow become the second city of the British Empire. After John’s untimely 
passing in 1838, much too early for his young son to form an impression of him, Janet was forced to 
draw on what meager resources were available. A resourceful and formidable woman, she rose to 
the occasion saw that the six of her sons who survived into adulthood received the schooling 
required to succeed in life. 

To help the family defray costs in the years immediately following John’s death, Edward was 
placed in the care of his spinster aunt Jane Caird. From what may be gleaned from the literature, this 
appears to have been a deeply formative experience, though not necessarily in any direct and 
obvious way. Jane is remembered especially for an intensely, even enthusiastically, somber 
evangelical faith.’ She followed Thomas Chalmers and the Evangelical patty out of the Church of 
Scotland in the Disruption of 1843 to establish the Free Kirk. Edward may have also followed Jane 
into the Free Kirk for a time, but it is not likely he continued for very long, or even at all, on his 
own.® When light is thrown on his developing religious convictions, we find him in the “Erastian 
Kirk” with his older brothers, most notably with his eldest brother John, who went on to become 


one of its leading preachers, one of its leading theologians, and also the Principle of Glasgow 


> There is disagreement over the precise date of Caird’s birth—whether March 20*, 224 or the 23*4. John Angus MacVannel, 
“Edward Caird,” The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods 5.25 (Dec. 3, 1908): 673-6, lists the 20, but this seems the 
least credible of the options. A long-time student, Robert Mark Wenley, who spent a total of 24 of the 27 years with Caird while he 
was professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of Glasgow opts for the 22"4 in his comparative “Edward Caird,” Harvard 
Theological Review 2.2 (April 1909): 115-138. Personal familiarity makes this a much more credible claim. It is also the date listed in 
Harold Innes’ The Roll of Graduates of the Glasgow University; From 31% December 1727 to 31* December 1897 (Glasgow: James MacLehose & 
Sons, 1898). In lieu of a trip to parish archives in Greenock, I have chosen to go with the authoritative The Life and Philosophy of Edward 
Caird (Glasgow: Maclehose: 1921), which cites the later date. 

6 MacVannel’s testimony confuses this point as well: he claims that Edward was the sixth of seven sons. The death of one brother in 
infancy appears the complicating factor. 

7 Jones and Muirhead, Life, 8-9. 

8 Ibid 9. 
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University. Indeed, Caird’s antipathy towards the narrow-mindedness of the Non-Intrusion 
controversy, which precipitated the Disruption, is clearly evident in a memoir written many years 
later to commemorate his brother’s life and work.’ Caird lived the rest of his life, apparently in revolt 
against the deepest convictions of his aunt. If we are to detect her positive influence, this will be 
discerned is in his sober personal temperament, and the seriousness with which he regarded matters 
of faith, which became more and more apparent as he grew older. 

The young Edward received his first education at the local Greenock Academy. The earliest 
records indicate he does not seem at first to have taken to books and learning—most likely on 
account of an innate shyness. The authors of the commemorative Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird 
describe him as “delicate and timid, and as always, even till the end of his days, easily repelled by any 
stridency of demeanour.”””” It took the special attention of a headmaster, David Duff, later professor 
of church history at the University of Edinburgh, to cultivate his intellectual potential. Under Duff’s 
direction, he very quickly began to take academic prizes, including one in mathematics, which 
enabled him to secure a position at the University of Glasgow for the winter session of the 1850-1 
academic year. Once he arrived, more prizes followed, including one for the best English translation 
of Plato’s Meno, and another for translating substantive portions of Calvin’s Institutes." 

Edward entered university just as the organizational powers of the Victorian state were being 
brought to bear in wide variety of ways on improving of English and Scottish societies and the good 
that could be accomplished through state-coordinated restraints on the /aissex-faire economy were 
being newly contemplated. Not immune to these intellectual currents, he developed the convictions 


of a 19" century social liberal. And, among similarly minded students, he developed sympathies for 


° Edward Caird, “Memoir,” ix — cxli, in John Caird, The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity: Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology 
delivered to the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-1893 and 1895-1896 (Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 1899). 

10 Jones and Muirhead, Life, 10. 

11 See W. Innes Addison, The Snell Exhibitions: From the University of Glasgow to Batol College, Oxford (Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, 
1901), 148. 
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such causes as state-sponsored education, expansion of suffrage, and the defense of rights, for 
working men, and especially for women. Edward’s fellows thought of themselves as “keen 
Radicals,” and of him as their “philosopher in chief.”’'* Like many of the young men of his 
generation, he fell under the influence of Thomas Carlyle, who “enriched the whole domain of 
Caird’s interests, whether in philosophy or in ethics, or in social and religious matters.”’’ Playing the 
role of intellectual midwife, Carlyle transported Edward beyond the borders of Scotland, awakening 
him, as he would say much later, “to the full significance of the great revival of German literature, 
and the enormous reinforcement that its poetic and philosophical idealism had brought to the failing 
faith of man.””"* 

During the winter session of the 1856, poor health found Edward once again into the care of 
his aunt Jane, who took him to study at the University of St. Andrews in the hope that a change of 
location would restore his physical strength. When it became apparent this could not be achieved, he 
repaired to parish of Errol in Perthshire, where his brother John, senior by 15 years, was building 
himself a reputation as a preacher. The authors of the Life suggest it was during his stay with his 
brother that he finally and definitively set aside the presumed goal of entering the ministry. They 
repudiate the charge that his encounter with Carlyle lent him towards agnosticism, or even atheism, 
and suggest that his brother’s native gifts for preaching magnified his estimation of his own 
inadequacies.'” Edward returned to complete his studies the University of Glasgow in the 1858-9 
academic yeat. 

Now 25 years of age, Edward — who we may now address more formally by his family name 
Caird — was elected to the Snell Exhibition in April 1860.’ Established towards the end of the 17" 

12 Jones and Muirhead 17. 
13 Tbid 23. 
ee Caird, “The Genius of Carlyle,” in Essay on Literature and Philosophy (Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 1892), 230-67, at 


15 Jones and Muirhead 21. 
16 See W. Innes Addison, The Sne// Exhibitions, 148-9. 
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century, the annual scholarship enabled students from Glasgow to study at Balliol College, Oxford. 
Peers recalled after his death in 1908, he arrtved in Oxford an old soul and a ready-made 
philosopher. His grave manner did not disadvantage him much with the student body, as he was 
very soon in demand as a tutor in logic and moral philosophy. 

Upon arrival in Oxford, Caird joined the Old Mortality Club, founded by John Nichol, who 
was later a colleague at the University of Glasgow. The club derived its name from the common 
circumstances of its initial 1857 membership, who all found themselves suffering from some or 
other form of physical ailment.'’ Its proceedings were marked by an idealistic confidence in 
rationality to express the truths of religion coupled, not surprisingly, with a realistic estimate of the 
frailty of the human body. Caird’s noteworthy contribution to the club’s proceedings was discourse 
on the idea of a Suffering God, who does not simply reveal a set of abstract principles or 
propositions, but is intimately involved with and participant in the movement of human history. The 
discourse anticipated themes that would preoccupy him for the remainder of his life. Though, in a 
longer-term estimation, the redemptive themes were obviously biblical; in the shorter term, the 
terminology employed was Hegelian. This should have placed him well beyond the bounds of 
Presbyterian orthodoxy in his native Scotland, which expressed its faith in terms of supernatural 
interventions punctuating an otherwise secular equilibria.'* However, explicit engagement in 
theoretical controversies, theological or otherwise, were not among his intellectual tastes. The 


divided church of his native Scotland stood in need of a new language that would take it beyond the 


17 Gerald C. Monsman, “Old Mortality at Oxford,” Studies in Philology 67.3 (Jul. 1970): 359-89, at 61. 

18 Caird remained for much of his professional life in Glasgow under a cloud of a seemingly amicable suspicion cast by Professor The 
Rev. James Iverach, who represented the orthodox party. In his review of Caird’s Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion, 
‘Edward Caird, The Expository Times 5 (1894): 205-9, Iverach highlighted out that Caird had not honoured the terms of the Gifford 
bequest, because seemed to ignore the distinction between revelation and natural theology, annexing the former entirely to the later. 
Though not exactly an unfair account of Caird’s strategies, it does miss some of the nuance. In the first place, Caird would not have 
thought himself annexing the whole of natural theology to revelation. Such a distinction is intellectual and abstract, paying no 
attention to the concrete whole of a person’s bodily life. In the second place, the only person Caitd would be willing to allow to annex 
natural theology entirely to revelation is Jesus. For the rest of humanity, it remains a matter of striving to realize their innate self- 
conscious unity. 
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eatly 19" century debates around empiricism and intuitionalism.’ With idealism in intellectual 
ascendency, Hegel provided just such a language.” 

Caird was elected a Fellow at Merton College, Oxford in May, 1864, a position he held for 
the next two years. With the exception of a steady accumulation of academic honours, the two short 
years, which included giving instruction in the “Greats” of the Western tradition, do not seem to 
have been remarkable. They promptly came to an end moreover with his election to the chair of 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at his a/va mater, Glasgow University, in May 1866. The appointment 
was a fortunate one. Scottish luminaries like Frances Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Thomas Reid 
had been among the chairt’s previous occupants. The authors of the Life devote a noteworthy 
amount of time discussing the depth of the field of candidates who stood for the position, among 
whom was James Hutchison Stirling, who had first introduced The Secret of Hege/ (1865) to an English 
audience. Many years later Caird would relate to one of his students that he was elected only because 
he had not declared himself for either the Established Kirk or the Free Kirk parties, which made 
him the least contentious candidate.*' The L7e, in an especially hagiographical moment, also relates 
how at first he hesitated to even stand for election, out of a fear of that one of the other candidates, 
the aforementioned Nichol, would be passed over. But Nichol, we are told, was equally generous in 
expressing his approval: he declared Caird’s accomplishments would no doubt surpass those of the 
chair’s previous occupants. 

A professorial appointment brought Caird the means to establish a home and family. In the 
month immediately following his election, Caird was married to Caroline Wylie. The Life recalls her 


simply as the ideal companion to a husband who, on account of her energy and industry, “was able 


19 John Watson, “The Idealism of Edward Caird I,” The Philosophical Review 18.2 (Mar. 1909): 147-163, at 151. 

20 Tbid 157-8. 

21 See Alan P.F. Sell, “Scottish Religious Philosophy, 1850-1900,” The Oxford Handbook of British Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century, ed. 
William J. Mander (Oxford: University Press, 2014), 543, fn. 6. 
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all his life long to give himself entirely to his duties as teacher and writer on Philosophy.’’” It fits 
with both how jealousy Caird guarded his privacy — compounded by the unfortunate destruction of 
a collection of letters he exchanged with his wife over the course of their lives — that very little of 
substance is related about the circumstances and quality of their marriage. When Caroline again 
appears in the Life, it is as Mrs. Caird faithfully supporting her husband as he engaged in social 
liberal causes around Glasgow and latter at Oxford. She seems to have compensated for his social 
inadequacies by playing hostess at gatherings, among other things, when he more likely wished to sit 
quietly and listen or to retire to his study. 

Caird’s Glasgow tenure spanned 27 years, from 1866 until 1893. When he returned to 
Glasgow in 1866 after his first stay in Oxford, the city stood on the threshold to a golden age in 
commetce, industry, and scholarship.” When he left again in 1893 to become the Master of Baliol 
College, it was counted among the wealthiest in the world. The face of the city was entirely changed 
in the interim, along with the ancient foundation of its university. Caird participated in the 
reformation of both the Arts and Divinity programs; he witnessed the addition of a Faculty of 
Science, including a faculty of medicine; and he saw the size of the yearly graduating class grow from 
1200+ to 2100+ students.” Through the great material expansion, his convictions nevertheless 
remained squarely on the side of greater social integration. A cause especially near and dear to his 
heart was the rights of women to receive a university education.” His was one of the few early 
voices on the Academic Senate in support of “Academic Extension.” When a bill granted women 


access to the Scottish universities was introduced in Parliament in 1874, he formally dissented from 


22 Jones and Muirhead 50. 

23 This is something of which Glaswegians themselves were very much awate. See a contemporary testimony of Robert Gillespie, 
Glasgow and the Clyde (Glasgow: Robert Forrester, 1876), which cites stats and figures to this effect. 

24 See the entry “The University,” in James Nichol, The Vital, Social, and Economic Statistics of the City of Glasgow, 1885-1891 (Glasgow: 
James MacLehose & Sons, 1891), 259-263, at 259. 

25 John Caird’s role advancement of women’s education beyond the parish school, significantly, was one of the two topics he choose 
to discuss about his brother’s parish service in Errol. The other was being his call to preach a sermon before Queen Victoria at 
Balmoral a sermon on “Religion in the Common Life” on Oct. 14, 1855. 
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1.26 Women 


the Senate majority, which petitioned parliament against the implementation of the bil 
were finally admitted as matriculated students to the university the year before he left for Oxford; 
but they were only allowed to enroll in classes in moral philosophy the year after, to study with his 
student and successor, Henry Jones. 

Caird’s social liberal concerns extended more generally to include the rights of women and 
working men. He was a proponent of granting free access to education, which he saw as a means to 
break down class barriers. Though commendable, charitable work aimed at meeting the bodily needs 
of the less fortunate was not enough. Liberalized programs of education made available to the wider 
population, he believed, would aid social integration. In a short speech delivered in 1892, whose 
contents are related in the Life, Caird reflected, 

The middle and upper classes enjoyed advantages which the poor could not possess, 

and they ought to feel a generous shame that the heritage of humanity was, so much, 

the possession of the few. They should do their best to bridge the gulf that separated 

the well-to-do from the poor, and foster mutual understanding and goodwill by 

social intercourse; so that the nation might be one body, and its members bound 

together in one fellowship.” 

Critics rightly discerned in comments such as these a distrust in the mechanisms of a market 
economy to solve problems of social inequality. They were furious the occupant of Adam Smith’s 
chair in philosophy treated the law of supply and demand with such obvious disdain. * But the so- 
called law, in Caird’s mind, was applied in every case to the analysis of the supply of human 
demands, which made it unthinkable the moral human element be left out the economic equation. 
Such was his concern for greater social integration, in fact, that he was just as careful and patient 


with explaining the intricacies of a labour dispute to a room of working girls, as he was expounding 


deep philosophical issues before a (exclusively male) class.” Caird was even called upon to detail the 


26 See the report on the discussion of the “St. Mungo’s College Bill” in The British Medical Journal (April 28, 1886): 984-5. 

27 Jones and Muirhead 115-6. 

28 S.G. Checkland, “Growth and Progress: The Nineteenth Century View in Britain,” The Economic History Review 12.1 (1959):49-62, at 
59. 

29 Jones and Muirhead 124. 
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plight of working men and women before the Royal Commission on Labour in 1892. His efforts are 
credited, along with those of colleagues, with inspiring a new concern for labour and social reforms 
in the established Kirk, which in time came to have a profound effect on municipal politics in 
Glasgow.” 

Instruction in Caird’s classes left a lasting impression of many of his students. Classes 
typically opened with the words of the following prayer, which were culled from biblical texts and 
devotional literature: 

Almighty, and Everlasting, God, in Whom we live and move and have our being, 

Who hast created us for Thyself, so that we can find rest only in Thee: Grant unto us 

purity of heart and strength of purpose, so that no selfish passion may hinder us 

from knowing Thy Will, no weakness from doing it; but in Thy light may we see light 

mote clearly, and in Thy service find perfect freedom.” 

The prayer’s contents reflect the essential meaning Caird discerned in the development of 
Christianity, which he expounded in his introductory study of Hege/ (1883). A student from his later 


years in Glasgow, Bruce Taylor recalled the effect of his comportment and instruction: 


The lecture room in Glasgow was Caird throne on which he reigned, greatly to the 
benefit of those who had humility and diligence. He was aloof, not only in his 
philosophy, but in himself. He was not proud or uninterested in struggling youth, 
but he was shy, and yet he was a born teacher, never calling for order in that large 
class with its strained attention.” 


Though suggestive of a eulogy, the language does convey the same sense of quiet, un-presupposing 
conviction, devoid of any self-assertiveness, borne out by other descriptions of Caird-as-teacher.” 
The major publications from Caird’s tenure in Glasgow include The Critical Account of the 
Philosophy of Kant with an Historical Introduction (1877), The Social Philosophy and Rekigion of Comte (first 
published as four separate essays in 1879; then as a compilation in 1885), and The Critical Philosophy of 
30 WW. Knox, “Religion and the Scottish Labour Movement,” Journal of Contemporary History 23 (1988): 609-30, at 614. 
31 Jones and Muirhead 82. The authors of the Le note that Caird’s students would be pleased to see the words of the prayer in print. 
32 R. Bruce Taylor, “Student Days in Glasgow University 1887 — 1891,” Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society (1943-1961) 37.4 (Dec. 


1959): 193-207. 
33 See John Watson, “Edward Caird as a Teacher and Thinker,” Queen’s Quarterly 16.4 (1908): 303-313. 
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Kant (1889). A list of his minor publications serves to illustrate the scope and generality of his 
thinking: an article on “Cartesianism” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9" ed. (1876); another on 
“Metaphysics” in the Excyclopedia Britannica, 9" ed. (1883), surveying the treatment of philosophy’s 
most basic questions from Plato and Aristotle to Kant and Hegel; and a wide ranging collection of 
Essays on Literature and Philosophy (1892) that treated Dante, Rousseau, Goethe, and Wordsworth in a 
first volume, and Descartes, Malebranche, and Spinoza in a second. By any account, Caird’s literary 
output was prodigious; but, as Colin Tyler relates, his reviewers disapproved of him writing a 
second, much longer, critical study of Kant (1889). Even if it was widely regarded as the superior 
work, the critics believed he had needlessly expended his energies on yet another work of 
philosophical criticism, when he should have been developing his own positive position. Tyler 
describes how “Caird felt its force. [And] he went some way to rectifying this situation when he was 
appointed as the Gifford Lecturer for the 1890-91 and 1891-2 sessions, given at the University of St. 
Andrews.”™ Published collectively as The Evolution of Religion (1893), these lectures were so highly 
regarded they could still be recommended as a good English introduction to the subject of religion 
to a general reading audience some 40 years later.” 

It is notable that Caird wrote very little that dealt explicitly with moral philosophy. An 
incomplete set of lecture notes survives; these show him developing the topic with a deep 
appreciation for the classical canon of moral philosophy going back to Plato and Aristotle, but in the 
context of a Victorian study of political economy.” However, this is not to suggest that Caird was 
negligent in fulfilling the conditions of his appointment to a chair in moral philosophy. Even his 


most abstruse writings are marked by the same fundamental concern to being theoretical discussion 


34 Colin Tyler, “Edward Caird,” 154-5, in Biographical Encyclopedia of British Idealism, gen. ed. William Sweet (London: Continuum 
International Publishing Group, 2010): 151-7. 

35 Hiral Haldar, Neo-Hegelianism (London: Heath Cranton Ltd., 1927), 106. 

36 See The Unpublished Manuscripts of British Idealism II: Political Philosophy, Theology and Social Thought, ed. Colin Tyler (Bristol: Thoemmes 
Continuum, 2005). 
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in line with practical conditions of human life — to realize the dignity of persons in community with 
other persons. John Angus MacVannel characterized his outlook as “a deep sympathy with the 
normal manifestations of the human spirit.”*’ A.D. Lindsay, addressing the question of why Caird 
left no systematic study of ethics, noted similarly, “moral experience was his starting point, the key 
by which he interpreted the rest of experience was interpreted.”** The definitive exposition of this 
theme may be found in the second session of his Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion (1891- 
2), which explore the mutually supportive ideas of the “fatherhood of God” and the “brotherhood 
of man.” Caird traced the historical origin of the ideas to Jesus, who he called “the first among many 
brethren.” The lectures comprised a philosophical defense of the Golden Rule, an ethico-political 
mean between two extremes that either reduced persons to their animal nature or divorced them 
entirely from the same. 

Writing a year after Caird’s death, Robert Wenley highlighted the extent of the influence that 
he exercised from his seat in Glasgow: 

His intellectual children guard the outposts of the empire. Seven chairs in Canada, 

five in India, two at least in Australia, one at the Cape, one at least in New Zealand, 

are in their occupancy; while three, possibly more labor in the United States... Forty- 

four professorships, at a minimum, represent an incalculable leverage, one exercised 

on a larger scale and with a bigger audience in the Scottish churches, whose outlook 

he and his brother may be said to have transformed in considerable part. Nor is this 

all. The great world of practical effort bears his sign. To give a brief list, the 

Archbishop of York, the Secretary of the Scottish Education Department, the 

Minister of Education in Egypt, the Master of the Canadian Mint, the 

Superintendent-General of Education at the Cape, the Secretary for the Carnegie 

Trust for the Scottish Universities, all heard him at Glasgow, while the Minister of 

War is a distinguished Edinburgh coworker.” 


Among Caird’s better known students were John Watson (Queens University, Kingston, Ontario), 


the first Canadian philosopher of international renown and a fellow Gifford Lecturer; Sir Henry 


37 MacVannel 675. 
38 A.D. Lindsay, “Review: The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird,” International Journal of Ethies 33.1 (Oct. 1922): 103-6, at 106. 
39 Wenley 121-2. 
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Jones (Glasgow University), another Gifford Lecturer; as well as the prolific intellectual historian 
John Henry Muirhead (Royal Holloway College, London); and John Stuart Mackenzie (University 
College, Cardiff)."” His influence extended to the United States with Robert Mark Wenley 
(University of Michigan) and John Angus MacVannel (Columbia University, New York). His 
influence could also be felt in faculties of theology, in the work of persons like the self-styled “liberal 
evangelical” Alfred Garvie (New College, London), Robert Mackintosh (University of Manchester), 
and the Bible translator James Moffatt (Union Theological Seminary, New York). 

Caird returned to Oxford in 1893 to become Master of Balliol College upon the death its old 
Master, Benjamin Jowett. From what can be gathered in the literature, his reluctance to leave 
Glasgow to take up the position was great. Not only was the pay less and the work more, he was 
leaving behind a host of personal and professional connections. For example, Caird’s mother Janet 
survived to the age of 90. In one of its more intimate anecdotes, the Life relates Caird would 
sometimes visit and read the works of Sir Walter Scott to her in her declining years.*' The most 
important of these connections was the long and mutually beneficial exchange with his brother 
John, who was now the Principal and Vice Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, a position he 
held from 1873 until his death in 1898; and also a fellow Gifford Lecturer (1892-6). Shortly after 
John’s death, Caird reflected, “it was one of the hardest things in going to Oxford to want the 
almost daily talk over things with my brother.” A testament to just how productive was their 


engagement, they are usually mentioned together in histories of philosophy. 


40 These first four thinkers listed here are presented in the second half of Haldar’s study of Neo-Hegefianism; they constitute a third 
generation of British idealists. 

41 Jones and Muirhead 6. 

42 See the memoir Caird writes about his brother, published in the preface of John Caird, The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. Caird 
spends a significant amount of time discussing his brother intellectual development during his years working at Errol. It cannot be 
insignificant that it was also during these years that Caird himself stayed at Errol, and may have had some influence over, or been 
influenced by, his brother’s intellectual development. Which is the more likely case, I am not able to say. Caird himself relates that his 
brother “had not perhaps the highest kind of originality,” but the “thoughts he assimilated from others were those for which his own 
intellectual development had prepared him.” 

4 <“T etter to Mary Talbot (August 4", 1898)” i Jones and Muirhead, 224. 
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The authors of the L7fe point out that Oxford had entirely changed in the period of Caird’s 
absence. Idealism was no longer an exotic collection of new ideas; it was now the establishment 
position. The death of Jowett left a hole, the interested parties were agreed, that would not and 
could not be filled to everyone’s satisfaction. Caird’s selection over the more obvious choice of the 
conservative James Leigh Strachan-Davidson, who had risen from within Balliol’s own ranks (and 
would attain Mastership upon Caird’s resignation in 1907), represented a choice in favour of 
ideological continuity. And it was the diligent service of Strachan-Davidson, who took on much of 
the everyday labour, eased Caird’s transition to the new role.“ As he later reflected, it was only “by 
the grace of God and the help of Davidson—as I told him the other day—that I got through my 1“ 
term.” The authors of the Le claim this arrangement freed Caird to play the part of a philosopher 
king, ruling beneficently over his academic kingdom; though they also make plain the appointment’s 


ereat responsibilities and meager means.” 


The Life, in fact, is reticent to claim Caird’s Mastership 
was either a failure or a success. He seems to have applied himself, with great care and attention, to 
the tasks before him. His guidance continued to be formative in the careers of men like William 
Temple, later Archbishop of Canterbury, and the social historian Richard Henry Tawney (London 
School of Economics). But we may glean that his time was full of great difficulties — some imposed 
on him, and others of his own making. Most obviously, a growing sympathy for the Boers in the 
Second Boer War (1899-1902) earned him no laurels in an English university training young men for 


setvice in the empire.’ The rate of his literary output also slowed considerably. A second series of 


Gifford Lectures published as The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers (1904), delivered before 


44 Wenley 126-7. See a letter written by Strachan-Davidson to Caird and an account by Thomas Hill Green’s widow in James MacKail, 
James Leigh Strachan-Davidson: Master of Balliol: A Memoir (Oxford: Claredon Press, 1925), 60-1, 78-9. 

4 “Tetter to Mary Talbot (June 27, 1894)” i Jones and Muirhead, 200-1. 

46 Jones and Muirhead 140-1. 

47 Colin Tyler, Idealist Political Philosophy: Pluralism and Conflict in the Absolute Idealist Tradition (London: Continuum International 
Publishing Group, 2006), 126-7. 
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the University of Glasgow over the academic sessions 1900-1 and 1901-2, stands out during this 


period. 


Caird retired from most of the responsibilities of Master after suffering a paralytic stroke in 
1905, before officially resigning the post in 1907. He travelled to Italy with his wife along with a 
couple of companions, to see Rome and the countryside, with the hopes of reviving his strength. 
However, these final years were ones of slow decline until progressive paralysis complicated by 
Bright’s disease took him on November 1, 1908, at the age of 73. He was buried, alongside Green 


and Jowett, in St. Sepulchre's Cemetery on Walton Street, in Jericho, in present-day, central Oxford. 


Summary of the Chapters 
The main conclusions of this study have already been presented at the beginning of the chapter. A 
brief summary of the contents of the body chapters gives some indication about how these will be 
fleshed out. 

The second chapter, “The Problem of Philosophy,’ begins with a consideration of how 
Caird’s works of philosophical criticism have been characterized in the secondary literature and 
concludes with an examination of his own theoretical preoccupations in his early pre-Hege/ 
publications. The secondary literature, as we shall see, tends to find in Caird’s work a metaphysics of 
the Absolute and has difficulty accounting for the complex unity of a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world. In contrast, we shall see that Caird’s earliest works, notably his first study of 
Kant (1877), begin with a restatement of Kant’s critical question, How are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible? in terms of an early modern question about the relationship between mind and 


matter, or, more precisely, between mind and body. This restatement leads Caird to question how 
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“consciousness can individualise itself, as it has actually done in us”?** We shall follow him as he 
explores the consequences of this initial restatement of Kant’s question through a study of Comte’s 
sociology and a lecture on “the problem of philosophy,” in which his mature account of the 
complex, two-sided character of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world begins to take 
shape. 

The third chapter, “Hegel and Kant,” turns to examine the mature period of Caird’s thought, 
beginning with the publication of Hege/. The chapter situates Caird’s reception of Hegel with a brief 
historical account of the reception of Hegel in Britain, with particular emphasis on the Scottish 
experience, before studying the formulation of his mature idea of self-consciousness: “Self- 
consciousness is, in fact, the synthetic unity returning to its principle,” a return which we shall see is 
made in and through a person’s consciousness of objects, in and among which they find their own 
body.” Caird frames the development of self-consciousness in Hege/as a progression through the 


99 6 


three forms, or stages, of consciousness: “common consciousness,” “empirical consciousness,” and 
“self-consciousness.” And this transforms his understanding of the shortcomings of Kant’s critical 
method, which prompts him to write a second, much longer study of Kant (1889). Now that he 
understands self-consciousness as a return through a person’s consciousness of objects, Caird pays 
new attention to Kant’s claim regarding the relation between space, as an a priori form of perception 
in outer sense, and time, as an a priori form of perception in inner sense; and also to Kant’s claim 
that the self is an object of inner sense, but not also an object of outer sense. Significantly for our 


understanding of Caird’s concept of religion, we shall see that he argues the absence in Kant’s work 


of an account of self as an object of outer sense requires a Hegelian solution which sees persons 


48 Edward Caird, A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant (London: MacMillan And Co., 1877), 334. 
49 Edward Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, Vol 1 (Glasgow: Maclehose, 1889), 425. 
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come to a consciousness of themselves through their consciousness of objects, in and among which 
they find themselves gua object — that is, as a body in space. 

The fourth chapter, “The Evolution of Religion — In Theory,” examines the first six chapters 
of Caird’s Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion. We shall study in detail the influence of 
Caird’s reading of Hegel and Kant on his concept of religion, or “the consciousness of the infinite.” 
We are interested especially in a difference he discerns between empirical, or taxonomic, methods of 
study, which abstracts its religious “object” from the world of space and time, and a self-conscious, 
or evolutionary, method of study, which situates that “object” in space and time. We shall see that 
Caird is not interested in distinguishing the study of religion from the study of other human 
endeavours. The study of religion, in fact, opens up fundamental questions about how the material 
evidence of the human past is interpreted. His self-conscious method of study is explicitly intended 
describe how it is possible “to revivify and reconstruct the facts,—to make the past into a living 
present.” He wants to give an account of the self-conscious nature of historical judgment in order 
to show how it is possible for a scholar to overcome the spatiotemporal distance between a scholat’s 
here and now and another person’s there and then, which doesn’t fall prey to the errors of empirical 
consciousness. He argues that the “unity-in-difference” of self-consciousness differentiates human 
beings from the rest of the natural world, while at the same time joining persons across space and 
time into an “organic” whole. The idea of self-consciousness provides a rule for the interpretation of 
the material evidence of the human past: the scholars must go to the material evidence in search of 
intelligible clues for how other persons made sense of their bodily lives. 

The fifth chapter, “The Evolution of Religion — In Practice,” examines the historical 


narratives in the first volume of The Evolution of Rehgion and the two volumes of The Evolution of 


50 Caird, The Evolution of Religion: The Gifford Lectures Delivered Before the University of St. Andrews in Sessions 1890-91 and 1891-2, Vol. 1 (New 
York: MacMillan and Co. 1894), 22. 
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Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The chapter is concerned to understand how the development of 


20 6¢ 


self-consciousness through its three forms of “common consciousness,” “empirical consciousness,” 
and “self-consciousness” informs Caird’s account of the evolution of religion through its three 
forms of “objective religion,” “subjective religion,” and “Absolute religion”. The chapter focusses 
specifically on ow Caird constructs his historical narrative of the evolution of religion through its 
objective to its subjective forms; that is, how Antique animism, paganism, and polytheism gives rise 
to Buddhism (and Hinduism), Stoicism and Neoplatonism, and prophetic Judaism. We shall find at 
every point along the way the idea of self-consciousness grounded in bodily life guiding Caird as he 
selects materials and draws conclusions. Caird shows that persons either deify or associate deity with 
certain objects found within the limits of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world 
(objective religion) or they locate divinity beyond the limits of a person’s self-conscious experience 
of the world, which tends to devalue bodily life (subjective religion). But, pointedly reminding his 
readers of the complex form of self-consciousness, he says that even the primitive “savage is after all 
a rational being...[who] could not know objects as in space and time, if he were himself mere/y an 
object in space and time.’””’ The reminder contains an implicit criticism of the assumptions and 
methods of empirical study, which points to the self-conscious conclusion in the final body chapter. 
The sixth chapter, “The Absolute Religion,” brings the lengthy argument that opened with 
questions about the individuation of consciousness in Kant (1877) to a provisional conclusion. The 
chapter examines three separate texts from the mature phase of Caird’s career: the concluding 
chapter of Hege/, which address with the relationship between Christianity and Absolute religion; the 
concluding book of Kant (1889), which deals with the presentation of the man Jesus and the Church 
in Kant’s Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason; and the second volume of The Evolution of Religion, 


which considers more closely the roll of late Second Temple Judaism in the historical transition to 


5! Ibid 219. 
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Absolute, the life and teachings of Jesus, and the subsequent history of the Church. We are 
especially interested to understand how Caird employs the bodily life, bodily death, and bodily 
resurrection of the man Jesus, as well as the extension of the Christian community into the life of 
humanity, as a template for his critical historiography of religion. We shall see that Judaism inspires 
an idea of self-consciousness that sees persons externally as bodies in a space alongside other beings 
and things, who zzernally possess a memory of the past, awareness of a present bodily situation, and 
an anticipation of the future. The Jewish prophetic ideal refuses to deify some object in the world; it 
also refuses to locate the ultimate good of human life beyond a person’s self-consciousness 
experience of the world. Caird argues that the prophetic ideal finds its ultimate satisfaction in the 
Gospel narratives of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, in and through whom a complex, 
concrete self-conscious unity of the human race can be discerned. This, he argues, is the historical 
origin of the idea of self-consciousness first developed in Hege/ and Kant (1889). 

The concluding seventh chapter steps back to draw some general lessons for this study of 
Caird’s critical historiography of religion. The chapter provides summaries of the constructive 
conclusions regarding Caird’s accounts of the development of self-consciousness and the evolution 
of religion and critical conclusions regarding the inability of empirical consciousness to contend with 


“the limits of individuality.” 
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CONTEMPORARY PREFACE TO CHAPTER TWO 


The second chapter confronts us with its dauntingly bland title: “The Problem of Philosophy.” The 
title is taken from the title to a lecture Caird presented before the Philosophical Society of the 
University of Edinburgh in 1881, “The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time”, which is perhaps 
more evocative, but does not offer much in the way of improvement. The chapter surveys what is 
made of Caird’s Absolute idealism in the secondary literature and compares it to what Caird himself 
says about the nature of his philosophical project in three early writings: A Critical Account of the 
Philosophy of Kant, With an Historical Introduction (1877), the aforementioned “The Problem of Philosophy 
at the Present Time” (1881), and The Social Philosophy and Religion of Auguste Comte (1885). The claim I 
make in the chapter is that Caird is consistently misrepresented in the secondary literature in ways that 
he consistently critiques in his own writings. The secondary literature has wanted to make something 
specific of Caird’s philosophy, something which can be pointed to, assessed, and categorized to situate 
it in relation to other philosophical systems. And that’s both fair and possible, to a point. But, as the 
supreme generality of the chapter’s title indicates, Caird should only be categorized as one among 
many types of philosophical perspective in a very singular sense. He is interested in perspective as 
such — that is, in the first-person perspective, which he names self-consciousness. 


When I first drafted the chapter, one feature immediately stood out and seemed to pose an 
insuperable problem. This was the host of coordinate pairs of terms which were deployed both in the 
secondary literature and in Caird’s own work. These pairs were used by different scholars and by Caird 
himself in slightly different ways, owing in part to differing intentions, but also in part to slightly 
different understandings in what the terms signified. These included pairs like the following: 


-  subjective/objective 
-  internal/external 

- a priori/ a posteriori 

- whole/patt 

- — soul/body 

- mind/body 

- mind/nature 

-  freedom/nature 

-  value/fact 

-  theoretical/practical 
- ete. 


Placed alongside each other, these pairs each exemplify something of the mental (subjective) and the 
physical (objective) sides of human experience. But it is not immediately clear if and how they relate 
to each other or mapped onto each other. What are we to make of this? 


The secondary literature has tended to read Caird’s philosophy as exemplifying one or the 
other term in each of these pairings, or finding in it an imbalanced synthesis of one or more pairings. 
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For example, regarded as an Absolute idealist in a Hegelian mold, Caird can be expected to be more 
interested in the mind than the body, more preoccupied with the whole than the part, or more 
interested in freedom than in nature. The latter option, which finds an imbalance in one or mote of 
the pairings of terms, is more interesting. Examples can be found both in the Life and in William J. 
Mander’s work. Recognizing the nature of Caird’s project as one of grand synthesis, Caird is shown 
failing to accomplish his stated goal. That goal may be described in something like the following terms: 
to show how the manifold diversity of nature and human history culminate in the realization of the 
Absolute unity of the Divine nature, in which all individuality and difference is taken up and 
transcended; or, otherwise put, to show how God comes to consciousness of himself through Nature 
and History. And if this was Caird’s goal, he would fail. In fact, he shoudd fail, for such a destination is 
grotesque parody of a serious intellectual inquiry. But this is not his goal, a conclusion which is hinted 
at by the confused treatment of his idea of self-consciousness in the secondary literature. Both the Life 
and Mander exemplify this confusion. Mander is left asking questions about whether indeed it is 
possible to develop a clear conception of self-consciousness from Caird’s work. This, in fact, is a 
consistent feature in the secondary literature: scholars who regard Caird’s work as an unfolding of 
divinity in nature and human history walk away from his idea of self-consciousness unable to make 
sense of it. 


My purpose here and in the following chapters is to make sense of that idea of self- 
consciousness. The obvious common thread through the pairs of coordinate terms is a self-conscious 
being who knows themselves to exist as one among the many objects of their conscious thought, who 
has an outer and an inner life, a body and a mind (or soul), is subject to the laws of nature, but is also 
possesses freedom of thought, etc. In his first major publication, Kant (1877), Caird says as much: 


Notwithstanding the general correspondence of the self and the world, we find that, 
in ordinary experience, the individual does not regard himself simply as a universal 
sulyect, but also as one of the objects of experience—an object both of outer and inner 
sense—as one individual among the many individuals he knows; and in this point of 
view he finds himself limited by conditions of space and time, so that his “mediate 
knowledge and action seem to be always confined to a particular moment of time and 
a patticular part of space, which he respectively calls ‘now’ and ‘here.’”” 


Here is an unambiguous statement of what Caird regards as the central problematic of philosophical 
inquiry, the question for which every thinker must ultimately give some answer, inasmuch as they have 
a body (which they do), even if only as an assumption implicit in their work. I quote it a length here 
(and it will also appear in the text of the chapter that follows) because it alludes to the fact that the 
self-conscious beings like ourselves are objects “both of outer and inner sense’, 1.e., objects of both 
our external and internal perception (in the context of a discussion of Kant, referring to the 
determination of objects in space and in time), which I take as an indication that my general thesis 
regarding the interpretation of Caird’s work is on the right track. 


Though I did not immediately grasp the fact, the problem that faced me in the drafting of this 
chapter was thus not how to make sense of the proliferation of pairs of coordinate terms in the above 
list. The problem instead regards how the self-conscious beings like ourselves must come to terms 
with the fact that the whole of our selves exists under the limitations of bodily conditions. But that’s 


52 Caird, Kant, 334. 
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not the end of the analysis; it’s a new beginning. Each of the pairings listed above ought to be regarded 
as referring in some way, shape, or form to the two sides of a person’s self-conscious experience of 
the world, at the center of which we find not a simplistic duality (like that of soul and body or mind 
and body), but a complex, concrete conception of what it is to be human. Or, to state this in more 
capacious terms, we have a concrete conception of self-conscious being who finds themselves as one 
object in a world filled with many other objects besides, grasping for language to adequately express 
the complexity of that experience (as I am doing here). Terminological pairs may be generated 
endlessly to capture some of that complexity; the two-sided character of self-conscious experience 
remains constant. 


The second chapter also provides us with the first glimpses of an application of Caird’s critique 
of bodily reason to historiographical questions. Te Social Philosophy and Religion of Auguste Comte reveals 
the seed of a novel argumentative strategy that will reappear in a much more developed form in the 
two series of Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion and The Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers. Examining the arguments of Com/e, therefore, will better help us to see the common line 
of argument developing through Caird’s major works. 


First, when we read Com#e, what we find Caird arguing is that Comte failed to contend with 
“the limits of individuality”. Not in these exact terms, to be certain; but all the elements are present. 
This conclusion is drawn after an examination of Comte’s Law of Three Stages, which sees humanity 
progress through three main stages of intellectual development: the theological stage, the metaphysical 
stage, and the positive (i.e., natural scientific) stage. The law describes how humanity’s conception of 
itself and its world proceeds from a personal and arbitrary paradigm in which the gods or God rule 
over the world to the abstract and impersonal picture of the order of Nature. Human nature itself, 
rejecting intellectual anarchy for regularity, demands this outcome. Caird objects, not to Comte’s 
progressive narrative as such, but to its ultimate destination. He points out that in the positive stage 
humanity is encouraged to surrender the whole of the external world to natural science, regarding it 
as a individuated, deterministic order governed by inflexible, regular laws, while it is prompted to draw 
on its own moral and spiritual resources by turning away from the external world, inward into itself 
to contemplate the idea of Humanity as such in order to perfect itself — and that means, paradoxically, 
human beings are encouraged to turn away both from their own bodies and from other people. 


Second, when we read Comie from its end, where we find a pointed insistence that humanity’s 
intellectual development be understood within “the limits of individuality.” Caird argues the motive 
force behind Comte’s Law of Three Stages is positive science: the natural world is the way it is; human 
reason is the way it is; but it takes humanity a lengthy period of its history stumbling down various 
theological and metaphysical cul-de-sacs before it come to understand its (i.e., Humanity) true positive 
nature. Caird’s response to this is straight-forward: Comte forgets that a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world contains both and subjective (internal) and objective (external) components, 
which has the consequence that he negates the lives of actual individual persons in favor of exalting 
an abstract notion of Humanity. Furthermore, Caird argues this means his conclusions regarding ethics 
and religion must be regarded as suspect. 


The basic point I want to emphasize here is that for one person to think about other actual 
persons, a dual reference is required: externally to a body in space and internally to that same body 
but to some point in time. Both references are required to complete the idea of one person thinking 
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about other persons. One thing I want to note before proceeding to the chapter is that Caird’s critique 
of Comte’s Law of Three Stages can be applied to Mander’s interpretation of Caird’s idealism. The 
idea that Caird’s Absolute Idealism entails God coming to consciousness of himself through Nature 
and History, that this is an all-embracing process which sweeps the reality of all individuality and 
difference before it, belies Caird insistence that at the center of his inquiry is the person’s 
consciousness of themselves as an object, a body, which is locatable in space and time. It seems to me 
this proves fatal to presentation of Caird’s work in Mander’s British Idealism. 


I leave the concluding discussion in the following chapter of the final lecture, “The Problem 
of Philosophy at the Present Time,” without comment. The lecture develops upon themes already 
explored here or more thoroughly in the text of the chapter. It will also anticipate themes developed 
in later chapters, and so needs no elaboration. All I ask is that the reader keep in mind the discussion 
of the lecture serves as a bridge to the mature phase of Caird’s career, beginning with the publication 
of a short introductory work on Hege/ (1883). 
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2. The Problem of Philosophy 


This Kantian view of nature and experience leads directly to certain 
important conclusions as to the work of philosophy. For, if the truth 
be admitted, it necessarily follows that the ordinary consciousness of 
men—even the ordinary scientific consciousness—is, in its view of 
the world essentially abstract and imperfect. The ordinary 
consciousness generally, we might even say invariably, deals with 
objects as 7 they were given independently of any thinking subject. It 
proceeds as #fan intelligible world could exist without an intelligence, 
and thus leaves out of account an element, and indeed the most 
important element, in the facts of experience. And the business of 
the philosopher or metaphysician must be to correct the abstractness 
of ordinary, even of scientific, thought, to bring to clear 
consciousness the element which they neglect and to determine how 
the new insight into the nature of knowledge, which by this process 
he has attained, must modify and transform our previous view of the 
objects known. 


Edward Caird, The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte (1885) 
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This second chapter examines basic issues in the interpretation of Caird’s work. The first half 
sutveys the reception Caird received through the 20" century and pays close attention to features 
regarded as properly basic to his philosophical idealism by his principal readers. The second half 
then considers the guiding questions of his major pre-Hege/ (1883) publications: A Critical Account of 
the Philosophy of Kant, with An Historical Introduction (1877); The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte 
(published as a series of journal articles in 1879; then compiled into a single volume in 1885); and an 
introductory lecture on “The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time” (1881). Through a 
comparison of the secondary literature to the primary sources, we discover just how widely Caird’s 
own concerns differ from the concerns of his late 20" and early 21“ century readers. We shall see 
Caird’s readers have tended to interpret his idealism as a search for philosophical identity: his idea of 
the Absolute is presented as a sort of universal of universals, or an ontological ground, which is 
presupposed in, and works its way through, the manifold diversity of the phenomenal world. 
Already in this very early phase of his career, however, Caird develops his idealism on the basis of a 
philosophical analogy, according to which the Absolute is known by analogy to the complex form of 
a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, which accords self-conscious experience a 
conceptual integrity that is generally not recognized in the secondary literature. To this end, Caird’s 
first major work, Kant (1877), begins with a restatement of Kant’s critical question, “How are 
synthetic a priori judgments possible?” in the form of the early modern problematic of the mind’s 
relation to matter (i.e. to an individual body) — and, more specifically, to what he terms “the limits of 
individuality,” which inform a person’s self-conscious experience of being bodily situated in space 
and time. This theme is developed further in Com#e and “The Problem of Philosophy” in ways that 


clearly anticipate his post-Hege/ works. 
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Reading Caird with along with Others 
The tradition Anglo-American idealism, to which Caird belongs, does not figure prominently in 
recent and contemporary histories of 19" and 20" century philosophy. Scholars are generally agreed 
that our present lack of familiarity with Anglo-American idealism has do with the success of the 
Anglo-American analytic philosophy through the 20" century. William Mander, who has written 
more comprehensively about these matters than anyone else, observes that the standard narrative 
“stops at Mill to start again with Russell and Moore,” despite the fact that “at the close of the 
nineteenth century the philosophical landscape in Britain was predominantly idealist.”°’ He points 
out, “the predominant belief is that its philosophers had nothing to say of any interest or 
value...[which is] one of the founding myths of the school of philosophy commonly called Analytic, 
within whose broad tradition nearly all contemporary Anglo-American philosophers still work.” 
Edward Skidelsky, arguing in similar terms, though with a much wider cultural latitude, says that in 
the aftermath of WWI (1914-8), Anglo-American idealism’s perceived “association with nationalism 
per se—British as well as German—...was largely responsible for its discredit after the war.” And in 
Bertrand Russell’s “hugely popular History of Western Philosophy, published in 1946... a crude contrast 
between British and Continental traditions...became entrenched as a national distinction...to the 
detriment of the British Idealists.””° 

This account of a general neglect of Anglo-American idealism through the 20" century is 


indicative of the specific neglect of Caird’s own work, and this takes us a considerable way towards 


53 William Mander, British Idealism: A History (Oxford: University Press), 1. 

54 Mander 1-2 

55 Edward Skidelsky “The Strange Death of British Idealism,” Philosophy and Literature 31.1 (2007): 41-51, at 44. See also P.M. Kennedy, 
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understanding why the body of secondary literature on his work is lacking both in breadth and 
depth. In the years following Caird’s death in 1908, there appeared a small but respectable number 
of tribute articles written by former students like John Watson and J.S. Mackenzie. These surveyed 
the import of his work as a whole or measuted his influence as a teacher.”’ The flow of manuscripts 
then slowed to a bare trickle. One notable exception was the authoritative biography The Life and 
Philosophy of Edward Caird (1921), authored by two other former students, Henry Jones and a late 
collaborator John Henry Muirhead. Responsible for authoring a greater portion of the volume, Jones 
fell ill and passed the work off to Muirhead, who penned a final chapter and shepherded it through 
the publication process.” The collapse of idealism in Britain can be dated to roughly this same time 
— to the year 1925.” Thereafter scholarly vignettes of the cast and/or tenor of Caird’s thought 
continued to appear in wide-ranging surveys of modern Western philosophy. The most significant 
and extensive of these was Hiralal Haldar’s Neo-Hegelianism (1927), whose very early publication date 
provides further confirmation of the swift demise of interest in Caird’s work. Only in the final 
decades of the 20" century was this trend reversed, especially with the work of Mander, who made 
Caird an integral part of a larger project studying the development of British Idealism (2011), and in 
the work of Colin Tyler, editor of The Collected Works of Edward Caird (12 vols.; 1999). 

Among its more curious features, the secondary literature on Caird’s work has difficulty 
finding anything original in his idealism.” The consensus appears to be that Caird, who patiently 


laboured with his fellow idealists to expound a Hegelian vision of development in human life, 


57 J.S. McKenzie, “Edward Caird as Philosophical Teacher,” Mind New Series 18.72 (Oct. 1909): 509-537; John Watson, “The 
Idealism of Edward Caird I,” The Philosophical Review 18.2 (Mar. 1909): 147-163; John Watson, “The Idealism of Edward Caird II,” The 
Philosophical Review 18.3 (May 1909): 259-280; see also John Angus McVanel, “Edward Caird,” Psychology and Scientific Methods 5.25 (Dec. 
3, 1908): 673-6; Robert Mark Wenley, “Edward Caird,” The Harvard Theological Review 2.2 (Apr. 1909): 115-138. 

58 A.D. Lindsay, “Review: The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird,” International Journal of Ethics 33.1 (Oct. 1922): 103-6, at 103. 

°° Anthony Quinton, Thoughts and Thinkers (New York: Holmes & Meier, 1982), 187. The collapse of absolute idealism was so 
complete that Alban G. Widergy, Contemporary Thought in Great Britain (London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 1927) could write a couple 
of years later, “Absolute Idealism counts for comparatively little in the thought of the immediate present.” (82) 

60 T am indebted to Christopher Wainwright Humphrey, “John Watson: The Sage of Kingston,” (Diss. Faculty of Religious Studies, 
McGill, 1992), for drawing my attention to the connection between the question of philosophical originality and the historical 
interpretation, with respect to both Caird’s and Watson’s work. 
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sought /ogos in historia. The Life claims, “Caird was one of she greatest and most effective borrowers of his 
time. He entered more fully and profitably into the philosophic inheritance of the Western world, 
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and especially of the Idealistic tradition.”*' Mackenzie develops further on the point, arguing, “For it 
was rather characteristic of his method of exposition that he seldom paused to sum up its final 
outcome. He had a strong conviction that results in philosophy, apart from the process by which 
they are reached, are almost worse than useless.” And much more recently, Mander states, a 
“reason why one who wants to understand idealism might profitably study Caird’s version of it...is 
because he takes a self-consciously historical approach to the issue, positioning himself relative to 
the great idealists of the past.”® While such testimony seems to converge on a single point, readers 
will continue to be vexed by the manner or method of Caird’s “entry” into the historical record. 
Two other comments ate revealing in this respect. The Life offers as a counterpoint: “Real originality 
is a severe, in the end perhaps ambiguous test. Applied in the sense of absolute newness, who could 
stand before it?”* MacKenzie likewise notes, “Wisdom is no doubt justified of all her children. 
There is a place for unrestrained exuberance, as well as for the more patient builder. I only note that 
Caird was in the latter class”” 

Without discounting the pious intention of such summary characterizations, I want to argue 
the question of Caird’s originality is a red herring, revealing more about the priorities of his readers 
than it does about his own idealism. I think it important to consider that when Caird does appear in 
a general history of 20" century Western philosophy, it is usually in an opening chapter on 
“Absolute Idealism.” The general avenues of philosophical inquiry down through the 20" century do 
not seem especially receptive to Absolute idealism’s search for /ogos in historia. On the one hand, the 
61 Sir Henry Jones and John Henry Muirhead, The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird (Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and Co., 1921), 
250. Emphasis mine. 
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Anglo-American analytic tradition is notably ambivalent towards the study of history — including, 
and especially, its own history. Near the century’s mid-point, Anthony Quinton noted in an article 
on “The Neglect of Victorian Philosophy,” “Analytic philosophers are, if anything, not so much 
indifferent as positively opposed to the history of philosophy for they see it as a time-consuming 
and intellectually low-grade substitute for serious work in the field.”° And perhaps more damningly, 
he adds, “It [meaning: the study of history] is also suspect as a favorite preserve of the idealists.””’ 
On the other hand, the more speculative Continental tradition tied itself ever more closely to an 
articulation of some notion of empirical contingency—i.e., contextuality, finitude, or historicity. The 
20" century intellectual historian, Eugene Thomas Long, someone familiar with Caird’s work, 
describes how the Continental tradition saw Western intellectual development encapsulated in the 
movement from “the image of the human being as primarily a disembodied, rational being and 
disinterested observer to the image of the human being as a temporal, linguistic and interpretive 
being.” I think it important to note these divergent avenues of inquiry — in which /ggos is either 
thought ambivalent to /zsforva or is set in diametrical opposition to /éstoria — are united in their 
opposition to Anglo-American idealism’s intention to seek /ogos in historia. It should hardly 
surprising, then, the aims and methods of Absolute idealism appear exotic, wrong-headed, and 
perhaps even guilty of some gross intellectual travesty, like that of leaping Lessing’s “ugly broad 
ditch.” If one presumes that /ogos has little if anything to do with /istora, no amount of exposure to 
Absolute idealism will ever prove the contrary. 

Perhaps the starkest illustration of the latter sort of Continental criticism may be found in 
the work of one of Caird’s fellow Gifford lecturers, Alasdair MacIntrye. In his 1988 Gifford 
66 Anthony Kennedy, “The Neglect of Victorian Philosophy,” Victorian Studies 1.3 (Mar. 1958): 245-254, at 246. 
67 Kennedy, “Neglect,” 247. 
68 Bugene Thomas Long, “Self and Other: an introduction,” in Se/f and Other: Essays in the Continental Philosophy of Religion, ed. Eugene 
Thomas Long (Dordtrecht: Springer, 2007), 2. I quote from Long because he was an intimate, both of British Idealism, the Gifford 
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Lectures on Three Rival Versions of Moral Enquiry (1990), MacIntyre mentions Caird as a contributor 
to the Ninth Edition of the Excyclopedia Britannica (30 vols.; 1875-1889). About Caird, who was 
personally responsible for lengthy articles on “Cartesianism” and “Metaphysic,”” and his fellow 
idealist Encyclopaedists, MacIntyre says, 


What divides our culture from theirs is, as we have seen, at least threefold. They 
assumed the assent of all educated persons to a single substantive conception of 
rationality; we inhabit a culture a central feature of which is the presence of, and to 
some degree a debate between, conflicting, alternative conceptions of rationality. 
They understood the outcome of allegiance to the standards and methods of such a 
rationality to be the elaboration of a comprehensive, rationality incontestable 
scientific understanding of the whole, in which the architectonic of the sciences 
matched that of the cosmos. We ate confronted with a multiplicity of types of 
enquiry and of interpretive claims on their behalf, so that the very concept of an 
ordered whole, of a cosmos, has been put radically into question. And finally they 
saw their whole mode of life, including their conceptions of rationality and of 
science, as part of a history of inevitable progress, judged by a standard of progress 
which had itself emerged from that history. The progress of reason and science had 
on their view been uneven, interrupted by external factors; but rupture and 
discontinuity were always the result of temporary alien intrusion into that history. 
That the history of rationality and science might itself be a history of ruptures and 
discontinuities was for them an unthinkable thought.” 


MacIntyre argues that Caird and his fellow Encyclopaedists knew absolute philosophical édentity, but 
they knew nothing of radical empirical difference. A century later the epistemological situation has 
entirely changed. Channeling the Genealogical disciples of Friedrich Nietzsche, MacIntyre claims 
that our recognition of the plurality of possible perspectives that might be brought to bear on the 
empirical manifold has shattered old idealistic confidences. Now we now must admit we possess 


simply too much knowledge to ever hope to be able to synthetize in a totalizing system. 


Jones and Muirhead on Caird 


69 Published in Vol. 5 and Vol. 16, respectively. The two articles were reprinted in Edward Caird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy, 2 
vols. (Glasgow: James Maclehose, 1892). 

70 Alasdair MacIntyre, Three Rival Versions of Moral Enquiry Encyclopaedia, Genealogy, and Tradition; being the Gifford Lecture Delivered at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1988 (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1990), 23-4. 
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These brief attempts to situate Caird’s version of Anglo-American idealism among more familiar 
intellectual landmarks help to illuminate specific directions taken in the secondary literature. We now 
turn to consider its portrayal in the Life before examining its reception in the work of Mander and 
Tyler in more depth. We are especially interested in the problem that individuality poses for those 
who interpret Caird’s idealism as a search for absolute philosophical identity. With this destination in 
mind, the Life’s significance for the small body of secondary literature cannot be understated. Setting 
the standard for all subsequent interpretations, it describes the essentials of Caird’s idealism in the 
following terms: 

Caird’s philosophy was an attempt to do justice to different elements in human 

experience which certain tendencies in the thought of his time had severed and 

treated in abstraction from one another. On the one hand was the Idealism 

commonly called Subjective, which, with its skeptical corollaries, had infected 

English philosophy from the time of Berkeley. On the other hand, there was the 

Realism or Naturalism which sought to eliminate the element contributed by the 

subject and held to be not only the one thing that could be known, but the ultimate 

reality of things. Against the first Caird maintained the doctrine of the essential 

intelligibility or rationality of a universe in the fullest sense objective. Against the 

second he asserted the necessity of interpreting the Whole, within which Nature and 

Mind appeared as related elements, by the light of and therefore as kindred to our 

own highest or self-conscious experience.” 
To summarize, Caird took up Kant’s criticism of the mutually exclusive positions of subjective 
idealism and empiricism. His idealism mediates, incorporates, and transcends these partial 
perspectives with the intention of providing a complete — or, if you will, a coherent — account of 
“the Whole.” Note here how the Life treats “the essential intelligibility or rationality of the universe” 
in some detail before it concludes with a passing mention to “our own highest or self-conscious 
experience.” Such an argumentative strategy, it is my contention, complicates how readers 


understand Caird’s idealism, since the possibility of reducing the Whole to either of its constituent 


elements, Nature and Mind, is ruled out prior to relating an individual person’s self-conscious 


7! Jones and Muirhead 349. 
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experience to the Whole. This would seem to imply a not-so-subtle suggestion that self-conscious 
experience — which is “kindred” to “the Whole” — is “higher” to some other, unnamed form of 
experience, presumably to some “lower” form of mundane experience of an individuated world. 
However, if this is true, then it does not seem possible that individuality can a constructive role in 
the constitution of a person’s self-consciousness experience. There is instead a not-so-subtle 
suggestion in the form of the Life’s presentation of Caird’s idealism that a person’s individuality can 
only impede their achievement of self-consciousness. Still, it is best not to press the Life too far on 
this point. The hard edges of a distinction between a prior (or universal) and a posteriori (or 
individual) elements in its presentation of Caird’s idealism can be softened other mitigating 
considerations arising from the text. And, in any case, our interest lies not in the Life, but with 


interpretive directions taken in much mote recent scholarship. 


William ]. Mander on Caird 

Keeping in mind the Lfe’s account of Caird’s idealism, we see Mander’s making explicit its 
distinction between its a priori and a posteriori elements in his study of British Idealism. Under a first 
general heading, “Metaphysics of the Absolute,” Mander describes how Caird’s idealism moves 
towards an absolute synthesis of all possible human knowledge. To characterize the nature of the 
movement itself, he shows Caird making use of two contesting motifs: a “direction of truth” and a 
“doctrine of identity in difference.” The former motif designates an intellectual orientation: in the 
“direction of synthesis, a progress from multiplicity to unity,” or “in the direction of the concrete 
rather than the abstract.”’” What is at stake here is the relationship between the fundamental 
constituents of human thought (like subject and object, freedom and nature, value and fact, etc.). Is 


their relationship one between absolute contraries or relative opposites? If between absolute 


72 Mander, British Idealism, 120-2. 
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contraries, then there can be no possibility for an absolute synthesis. But if between relative 
opposites — which Caird holds to be the case — “the urge for synthesis can stop nowhere short of 
absolute synthesis, the unity that embraces everything — God.” By comparison, the latter motif 
entails that “all contrasts are...referred back to a higher unity that embraces both... [which means 
Caird is] critical of the unswerving pursuit of any single idea or insight; for...the highest truth must 
give due acknowledgement to all points of view.””* What is at stake here is how Caird negotiates the 
part-whole relationship. If the whole is absolutely distinguished from (and so limited by) its parts, 
then it would seem to be just one more part of a still greater whole. Caird’s idealism thus seems 
animated by a fundamental tension: the first motif reaches towards the very thing that the second 
motif denies is possible to achieve. 

Though this account of Caird’s idealism is highly suggestive, and perhaps a little sparse in 
detail, Mander moves quickly to consider how the two motifs may be reconciled to each other. The 
problem of their reconciliation, he says, “is very difficult and has vexed Caird's commentators,” 
which is true “nowhere, perhaps, more so than with respect to that puzzling but ubiquitous term of 
his thinking, ‘self-consciousness.””” The self-reflexive nature of the self-consciousness proves 
decisive: Mander claims it is the key to opening Caird’s metaphysics, as it holds together pairs of 
contrary concepts (like subject and object, freedom and nature, value and fact, etc.) in a complex 
unity. Absolute contraries are thereby transformed into relative opposites, placing the “doctrine of 
identity in difference” in “the direction of truth.” 

Mander examines the role of individuality in Caird’s idealism under the separate heading of 
“Individual Psychology.” He shows Caird distinguishing between an a priori “universal self,” to 


which individual objects are given, and an inadequate a posteriori “psychological self,” which 


73 Mander, British Idealism, 121. 
74 Mander, British Idealism, 121-2. 
75 Mander, British Idealism, 122. 
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corresponds in in some sense to a person’s own individuality. Mander argues this way of dividing 
between universal and individual selves leaves persons with a “curious “dual-standing’ in the 
world.” For example, a person might think about the world as such, and then turn, so to speak, to 
think about their own self in that same world. These are taken as distinct stances the same person 
can assume towards the world, but it is not clear how the former relates to the latter, or vice versa. 
The former stance would appear to encompass the latter within its universal purview; but the latter 
precludes the former from its individualized perspective. Mander recognizes the clue to resolving 
this tension will be found — fz will be found at all—in an idea of self-consciousness. So he wonders 
how Caird’s idea of self-consciousness stands in relation to the terms it is supposed to reconcile: “Is 
this [i.e. self-consciousness] something mental, or some sort of neutral mid-point which is neither 
subject nor object?””’ In response, he suggests, “Caird, it would seem, wants to distinguish between 
a naturalistic psychology which treats man as just phenomena and a more adequate psychology.” 
Passing over the nature of such a more adequate psychology without comment, Mander turns to 
speculate about whether vague allusions to personal immortality found in a collection of lay sermons 
published toward the end of Caird’s life does “not leave room, between the universal consciousness 
that grounds all reality and the experienced self of psychology, for a kind of individual self with 
metaphysical import.”” Whether he finds this answer satisfactory is not indicated; the open-ended- 
ness of his question suggests not. 

The form of Mander’s presentation is thus comparable to the presentation of Caird’s 
idealism in the Life. Where the Lif alludes to “our own highest or self-conscious experience,” 
Mander draws a clear distinction in Caird’s work between a “higher” universal self and a “lower” 


individual self, which has the consequence that a person’s self-conscious experience of the world is 


76 Mander, British Idealism, 122. 
77 Mander, British Idealism, 122. 
78 Mander, British Idealism, 125. 
79 Mander, British Idealism, 125. 
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left “curiously divided.” By exposing a tension in the Life’s authoritative interpretation of Caird’s 
idealism, Mander makes an important contribution to the secondary literature. Whether this is 
ultimately satisfactory is open to question, however, since the best Mander seems able to allow for 
regarding the idea of self-consciousness is the /uiure possibility of “a kind of individual self with 
metaphysical import.” The possibility that Caird’s idea of self-consciousness designates the 
consciousness of something that each of us actually (and presently) zs insofar as each of us zs an 


individual person has been ruled out—a priori, as it were. 


Colin Tyler on Caird 

The other significant recent study of Caird’s idealism is found in the work of Colin Tyler, editor of 
The Collected Works of Edward Caird (12 vols.; 1999). Here we want to briefly explore introductory 
essays included in Volumes 1 and 11 of the Collected Works, which describe Caird’s “dynamic 
conception of the Absolute” and his “social liberalism,” respectively. Tyler models the former essay 


on Mandet’s account of Caird’s “metaphysics of the absolute” 


(absent a complementary discussion 
of “individual psychology’’), while practical questions with a broader ethical significance, including 
the freedom to choose, duty, and the nature of citizenship are broached in the latter essay. The 
divergent viewpoints of the two essays — the former, universal and theoretical; and the latter, 
individual and practical — points, at least implicitly, to the problem of their interrelation. 

How are the divergent viewpoints characterized in the two essays? The former essay 
describes the intertwinement of “spiritual evolution,” epistemology, and a dynamic conception of 


the Absolute. Tyler argues, since the Absolute represents an absolute synthesis of all possible human 


knowledge, “no matter which subject Caird had in view in any particular piece — whether it was 


80 Colin Tyler, “Introduction: Spiritual Evolution and the Thought of Edward Caird,” in Colin Tyler, ed. The Collected Works of Edward 
Caird, Vol. 1 (Bristol: Thoemmes Press, 1999), vii-xvii, at xiv. 
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religion, politics, social ontology, ethics or aesthetics — he saw himself as exploring an aspect of the 
same evolutionary process.”*' The latter essay presents Caird’s “social liberalism,” according to 
which “social criticism is the perennial and personal duty of the true citizen.”*’ Tyler argues, “all 
forms of political action... [is] only truly justified to the extent that it resulted in the spiritualization 
of all individuals.” “What is needed is the creation of social and material conditions under which an 
enduring life of self-realization is possible.”** Both essays expound upon these themes in much more 
detail, and while they appear to address dissimilar topics, they are perhaps best understood as 
describing two sides of the same coin. The introductory essay to Volume 1 sees individual persons 
as barely discernible against the backdrop of the Absolute’s movement through human history. 
While in the introductory essay to Volume 11, the picture is inverted: the Absolute hovers just 
beyond the horizon of a person’s self-consciousness experience of the world. 

Tyler makes no explicit attempt to synthesize the dual perspectives of the essays, and readers 
would seem to be left at a sort of conceptual impasse. Though this is true for the general division of 
materials, Tyler does allow in the latter essay for the Absolute to peek through the manifold forms 
of human thought and action in the world: “The individual comes to a more complete and satisfying 
knowledge of her own highest nature only through critical reflection on her ‘interests in’ ‘the outer 
world’ I think Tyler’s phrasing here is significant: he presents the relationship between the 
Absolute and a person’s self-conscious experience of the world as bound up in the relationship 
between the “inner” and “outer” sides of that experience. While the phrasing may sound a lot like 
the Life’s refusal to reduce the Whole to either Nature or Mind and Mander’s use of self- 
consciousness to dissolve absolute contraries into relative opposites, the crucial difference is that 
81 Tyler, “Introduction: Spiritual Evolution,” ix. 

82 Colin Tyler, “Introduction: The Social Liberalism of Edward Caird” in Colin Tyler, ed., The Collected Works of Edward Caird, Vol. 11 
(Bristol: Thoemmes Press, 1999), vii-xxii, at xv. 
83 Ibid xxi. 


84 Tbid xvi. 
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Tyler is not talking merely about the a priori constituents of thought — and so not about a universal 
self to which the entire phenomenal world stands in an undefined relationship. The ethical and 
practical focus of the latter essay means that Tyler very clearly has in mind the two sides of an 
individual person’s self-conscious experience of the world. Thus we find ourselves in the proximity of 
a philosophical analogy, which holds that the Absolute can and should be understood by analogy to 
the whole of an individual person’s self-conscious experience of the world, and vice versa. 

Tylet’s work, in fact, shows significant development both from the position that Mander 
stakes out and on its own terms. In a more recent essay titled, “‘An Unregenerate Hegelian’: Edward 
Caird on History and Sz#ichkeit,’ he develops a more nuanced reading of the interrelation of the 
metaphysical and practical sides of Caird’s idealism. The essay opens with a telling acknowledgement 
that Caird seems to reduce individual persons to insignificant moments in a long developmental 
process through which the Absolute comes to consciousness of itself. Consequently, he appears “a 
historicist of the worst sort, someone who, in the words of Karl Popper, sees the individual as a 
pawn, as a somewhat insignificant instrument in this general development of mankind.”** However, 
this is to fundamentally misunderstand Caird’s stated position. Alluding to the works of Nicolo 
Machiavelli, Thomas Hill Green, and Joseph de Maistre, Tyler lists a number of different ways to 
make sense of the individual person’s place in relation larger social movements. He shows that these 
perspectives are ultimately deficient because they posit a fundamental discontinuity between 
individual persons and larger social forces. He then presents Caird’s own position in response to that 
of Kant: 

Caird believed that this made it possible to overcome Kant’s dualism between the 

universal (the Historical realization of humanity in social institutions) and the 

particulars (the wills of determinate individuals). In this way, the development of 

social institutions can be realized through the development of subsequent 

generations of particular persons considered as members of ‘the great social 


organism of humanity’. There is no fundamental discontinuity between the Absolute 


86 Colin Tyler, Idealist Political Philosophy: Pluralism, conflict and virtue in Idealist political thought (London: Thoemmes Continuum, 2006), 104. 
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and particular persons, because the Absolute can be realized only through and in 

particular persons. Crucially, the Absolute is not a metaphysical ‘super-person’, it is 

only certain systemized facets of particular determinate, situated self-consciousnesses 

viewed in a particular way.”’ 
Here we see Tyler argue on Caird’s behalf that individual persons are immediately related to the 
Absolute, which is, at the same time, mediated in and through the web of their social relationships to 
other persons. And, perhaps more importantly, there need be no contradiction in the idea of the 
external mediation of an immediate end, since the relationship of an individual person to the 
Absolute is always and everywhere absolutely incommensurable with their relationships to other 
persons. The Absolute is not a “metaphysical super-person” who “crowds out” other persons like 
other others might “crowd out” each other. The love of God and neighbour or the service of God 
and country can serve to illustrate the point. These are not mutually exclusive objects of love or 
service; rather they are mutually inclusive. God is loved in and through loving one’s neighbor, just as 
God is served in and through serving one’s country. The Absolute encompasses and works its way 
through every relative individual reality by being both their origin (or ground) and end (or telos). 

Given Caird's intention to seek /ggos in historia, it may not be immediately obvious what is 
being suggested. The complicating factor here is spatiotemporal determination: it is not clear what it 
would mean for a person’s immediate relation to the Absolute (a relation to a Something which 
might be variously characterized as atemporal, supratemporal, or eternally self-same) to be mediated 
through spatiotemporally-determined relationships to other persons. Tyler offers a number of 
different possibilities for us to consider. Caird might be making a normative statement by insisting 
that “any particular self-conscious human being is valuable only to the extent that it instantiates a 


part or parts of the Absolute.” He might also want to make a factual statement to the effect that 


“the Absolute could be instantiated in as many times and places as there are self-conscious human 


87 Tbid 108. 
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beings.’”’** The either/or logic implied in these answers does not exhaust all the possibilities. And 
though he does not say so in so many words, Tyler gestures towards a middle way between the two 
extremes where he states, it is “only by having the potential to manifest a rational self-consciousness 
through their participation in History that persons exist as ethical beings at all.”*” While this may be 
true so far as it goes, Tyler’s phrasing awkwardly allows for the possibility that rational beings can 
opt out of participation in something called “History” by being irrational (i.e. not fulfilling their 
“potential to manifest a rational self-consciousness”). Does he mean to say that Caird thinks it 
possible for a person to opt of “History”? (And what would that mean?) Is an allusion being made 
to a certain interpretation Hegel’s equation of the rational and the real? (This seems likely.) Caird’s 
own position, in any case, can be more accurately characterized by saying human beings are rational 
beings who find themselves in “History” and err by thinking of themselves in other terms. Tyler’s 
intention appears comparable: he wants to say of Caird that persons only ever attain true 
individuality — that is, to truly manifest the Absolute — by thinking and acting in community with 
other persons. Communities are not merely aggregates of atomic units set over against an Absolute, 
which somehow contains them in its all-encompassing embrace. Rather communities are thickly 
woven, vatiegated collections of interpersonal relations.”” Communal bonds, which persons very 
often experience as resttictive prove themselves to be conducive to, rather than inhibitory of, the 
realization of greater freedom. True freedom is not freedom from social obligations, but rather 
enables persons /o fulfill social obligations, since it is through social obligations that persons are able 


to achieve much more than ever could on their own as individuals.”! 


88 Tbhid 109. 

89 Tbid. 

% See Colin Tyler, “The Liberal Hegelianism of Edward Caird; Or, how to transcend the social economics of Kant and the 
Romantics,” International Journal of Social Economics 37.11 (2010): 852-866. 
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Tyler’s exploration of the practical side of Caird’s philosophy takes us well beyond the 
position staked out in the Life, and also beyond the account described by Mander,” to find 
essentially individuated, practical considerations at the heart of Caird’s so-called “metaphysics of the 
Absolute.” This is an important development, I believe, as it points the way for us to think beyond 
the abstract oppositions of a priori and a posteriori forms of knowledge to consider concretely what 
Caird has to say about the individuated, practical conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience 
of the world. We will do well to keep this in mind as we work our way through Caird’s pre-Hege/ 


texts. 


Prior to Hegel The Limits of Individuality 

The remainder of the chapter summarizes arguments made by Caird regarding the idea of self- 
consciousness in two of his early publications, Kant (1877) and Com#e, and also an early lecture on 
“The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time.” As we turn to consider the first phase of Caird’s 
career, it is important to anticipate that arguments first made in Kant (1877) reappear in Com#e, and 
arguments from both Kant (1877) and Com#e will be drawn upon in “The Problem of Philosophy.” I 
argue that these early works lay a conceptual foundation for Caird’s post-Hege/ works, setting out the 
parameters within which the mature form of his idealism operates. Moreover, the two treatise-length 
publications constitute prototype discussions of the theoretical and practical sides of his idealism. 
They anticipate our later discussion of his ideas regarding the evolution of religion in theory (in 
Chapter 4) and in practice (in Chapter 5). And I will also show that the lecture on “The Problem of 


Philosophy” may best understood as a first draft of an attempt to describe the relation between 


92 In a separate section on Caird’s political and social philosophy, Mander, British Idealism (243-8), does take a position analogous to 
that of Tyler. Though their presentations are superficially similar, my contention is that Mander and Tyler are quite far apart. The 
difference between them turns on whether they are able to find individuated, practical considerations at the heart of Caird’s 
metaphysics: Tyler can, while Mander cannot. 
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theory and practice in and through a complex idea of self-consciousness, anticipating arguments 
made in Hege/ (in Chapter 3), where the problem receives a fresh treatment. 

The picture painted of Caird’s idealism in the secondary literature will not square with a 
cursory reading of the primary sources. Already in his pre-Hege/ publications, we see that Caird is not 
content to follow Kant to understand why the transcendental ideas of the world, the self, and God 
are incapable of empirical determination. The pre-Hege/ publications, in fact, are almost exclusively 
concerned to describe the complex character of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, 
which exist under what he terms “the limits of individuality.” This central theme will guide our 
discussion of the text. It gives an integrity to the idea of self-consciousness that is unappreciated in 


the secondary literature. 


Caird on Kant 

Caird’s first major publication, whose full title is A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, With an 
Historical Introduction (1877), has as its constructive aim to describe the complex form of a person’s 
self-conscious experience of the world. The discussion of the Critique of Pure Reason begins with a 
restatement of Kant’s critical question, “How are synthetic a priori judgments possible?” in terms of 
the early modern problem of the relationship between mind and matter: “How can the mind throw a 
bridge between itself and objective reality?””’ While Kant framed the inquiry of the Critique by 
parsing the differences between three so-called categories of judgment — the analytic a prior, 
synthetic a posterior’, and synthetic a priori — Caird draws his reader’s attention to the fact that the way 
these are distinguished from one another already presupposes something about the form of person’s 
self-conscious experience of the world. Judgments of either analytic a priori or synthetic a posteriori 


type are necessarily partial and incomplete because they refer to knowledge the mind supplies itself 


% Caitd, A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, With an Historical Introduction (Glasgow: James Maclehose, 1877), 7; also 328-31. 
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or they are concerned exclusively with the cognition of external objects. It remains for Kant’s third 
type of synthetic a priori judgment to bridge the gap between categories of judgement by 
interrogating the conditions of the possibility of a mind’s knowledge of objects.’* However, Caird 
points out the synthetic a priori judgment is ultimately unable to fulfill this task: Kant merely assumes 
that minds are able to think about material objects and shat material objects are given for minds to 
think.” Kant does not interrogate what, in fact, is actually at issue: namely, how the universal a priori 
conditions of knowledge relate to individual a posteriori objects of knowledge. This point requires 
further elaboration. 

Caird’s initial restatement of Kant’s critical question as the early modern problem of the 
relationship between mind and matter informs the rest of his scholarly career. Before we consider 
his treatment of specific arguments made in the C7tique of Pure Reason, it will be helpful to consider 
what he has to say in a lengthy 110+ page historical justification for his criticism of Kant. Caird 
argues that philosophers formerly distinguished between the universality of conceptions and the 
individuality of perceptions — from Plato all the way down to Hume — in such a way that preserved 
the innate right of reason to stand in judgment over the testimony of the bodily senses. The 
presumed superiority of reason over sensation set the inner and outer sides of a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world at odds with each other, giving rise to innumerable ancient and 
medieval attempts to measure the value of material bodies and bodily sensation against the 
excellence of the mind and the rational faculties, and later to skeptical early modern questions about 


whether knowledge of the external world is even possible. Caird takes Descartes’ skeptical 


°4 The remaining category, the analytic a posteriori judgment, is a contradiction in terms, which explains why Kant does not include it 
with the other three. A posteriori judgments are necessarily synthetic, since minds must “join” themselves to objects; that is, even if, 
after joining themselves to objects, they do not join objects to each other. There is a certain irony here: namely, that the very thing 
that Kant rules out as impossible—the analysis of “human” finitude—gets enshrined towards the 20" century as the end of scholarly 
enquiry; namely, in the categories of contingency, finitude, and historicity. See John Watson’s discussion of the relations between 
analytic and synthetic judgments in “The Method of Kant,” Mind 5.20 (Oct. 1880): 528-48, at 534-42, esp. 41-2. 

5 Caird, Kant, 212-5. For a comparable treatment, see John Watson’s account of the relationships between the different types of 
judgment described by Kant in Kant and his English Critics: A comparison of critical and empirical philosophy (New York: MacMillan and Co., 
1881), 9-16. 
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suspension of the testimony of the bodily senses as the paradigmatic example of early modern 


96 


developments.” The consequence was that Cartesian skepticism severed in theory — though 


obviously not in practice — a person’s mind from their body. Early modern thinkers were naturally 
not satisfied to leave the relationship between a person’s mind and body on a theoretical hiatus; but 
their solutions oscillated back and forth between versions of subjective idealism and empirticism;” or 
between ontological monisms of Spinozan or Hobbesian types, or an ontological dualism of the 


Leibnizian variety.” A gap, Caird says, “opened up between the inward and the outward, which 


cannot be bridged, unless thought should become extended, or matter should think.” 


Caird attributes to Kant the revolutionary insight that the critical philosophical question is 
not (and never was) whether knowledge of the external world is possible. Since we all have such 
knowledge, we already know shat it is possible — and this remains true whether we admit as much to 
ourselves or not.'”’ For thought about external objects is precisely that: thought about external objects. 
External objects therefore must fall within the mind’s purview ¢f they are to be thought at all. As Caird 
says of Kant, 


If what we have thought of as w7thout consciousness, is really within it, still the 
opposition of without and within, of object and subject, of being and thought within 
consciousness, temains to be accounted for. If both factors, as they are now 
supposed to fall within consciousness, consciousness itself must explain its own 
dualism." 


96 Caird, Kant, 36-7; see also 262. 

°’ The Kantian nature of this problem is expounded at great length by the Kantian scholar Roger Scruton in_A Short History of 
Philosophy (London: Routledge, 2001). 

°8 See Edward Caird, “Cartesianism,” Essays on Literature and Philosophy (Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 1892) for an account of 
the consequences of Descartes’ method on early modern philosophy, with special attention paid to its influence on Malebranche and 
Spinoza. 

99 Caird, Kant, 39. 

100 Tn the long run of his career Caird finds Kant engaging with Meno’s paradox, as we shall see in the discussion of his second series 
of Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers in Chapter 5. Plato argued that it seems possible neither to 
search for what one knows nor for what one does not know. This quite naturally raises questions about how one comes to know (or 
learns) anything at all. The influence of Benjamin Jowett, a translator of Plato, who was knowledgeable of both Kant and Hegel, on 
Caird’s work can be discerned in these sorts of preoccupations. 
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Kant’s critical question transformed the nature of philosophical inquiry by drawing attention to a 
necessary “relativity” that must exist between consciousness and its objects. So far as actual persons 
are concerned, there can be no thought without objects, nor objects without thought. But, Caird 
continues, Kant’s critical question did not merely bridge the divide between mind and matter; it re- 
centered and enlarged the nature of philosophical inquiry by asking /ow consciousness possesses 
knowledge of any object whatsoever — that is, whether that knowledge derives externally through the 
bodily senses or arise internally from the faculties of rationality.'°° The question concerning us here 
in the context of our discussion of Caird’s study of Kant’s work is: to what end? 

Caird’s answer to this question is indicative of his approach to the Critique of Pure Reason. He 
claims Kant’s fundamental concern was “that the limits of individuality should be honestly accepted, 


1 Older metaphysical distinctions drawn 


and not be broken through by any arbitrary assumptions. 
between mind and matter, or mind and body, directed persons to think about themselves either 
from the inside looking out or from the outside looking in. Philosophers had asked what is the 
mind’s (or soul’s) relation to the body? or the body’s relation to the mind? Or what is thought’s 
relation to sense? or sense’s relation to thought? Caird argues Kant’s critical question split the 
difference between mind and matter by asking /ow both the universality characteristic of thought and 
the individuality characteristic of sense contribute to the nature of our knowledge of objects, such 
that it conforms to the complex, two-sided (inner and outer) character of a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world."” 

To anticipate the structure of the discussion over the next few pages, Caird makes two 


arguments respecting Kant’s Critique: the first epistemological, regarding the sources of a person’s 
gu Pp g q p gical, reg: g p 


knowledge, and the second ontological, regarding the individuality of objects of knowledge. We shall 


102 Caird, Kant, 8. 
103 Caird, Kant, 187. 
104 Watson, “The Method of Kant,” 535. 
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follow Caird as he commends Kant from his important contribution to epistemology, but faults him 
for not drawing out the ontological implications of his epistemological insight. 

On the epistemological side of the discussion, Caird’s argues that Kant recast the early 
modern distinction between what lay within the mind and what lay without as a relationship of 
distinction (or a unity in difference) between a person’s faculties of perception and conception." 
Though it may be true the faculty of perception percezves objects as individuals in the world and the 
faculty of conception conceives those same individual objects through universal concepts,'”° an analysis 
of one faculty to the exclusion of the other can never be the final word on the matter. The complex 
whole of self-conscious experience imposes a unity on a person’s knowledge of objects that is at one 
and the same time thoroughly perceptual and thoroughly conceptual. As Caird says, 

A self-conscious being, ex v/ fermini, is one who can return upon the history of his 

thought. His consciousness of himself and the world contains a multitude of 

elements which he can distinguish from each other, and regard each for itself. Thus 

he can never sever subject from object, conception from perception, and one 

element of conception from another, till he reaches the simplest fibre of thought 

that lies at the basis of all our expetience.'”” 
There persists, in other words, a properly basic synthetic unity, not only in every attempt to analyze 
the objects of a person’s self-conscious experience, but also in every attempt to analyze the nature of 
self-conscious experience itself and to describe its constituent parts. That unity cannot itself be the 
product of a person’s self-conscious reflection; it belongs to their nature as a self-conscious being, 
and so is presupposed in their act of reflection as both as its origin (or arche) and end (or #e/os). 

Caird thus shows that Kant finds perception and conception are joined together in a 


complex unity within a person’s self-conscious experience. But what about the individual objects of 


perception? Do they also belong within self-conscious experience? Caird’s answer to this question 


105 Caird, Kant, 276. 
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touches on the difficult interpretive issue of the Kant’s ding an sich (the thing-in-itself, as distinct 
from what any person things about a thing), which he regards as the Achilles’ heel of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. Caird argues that the way Kant deploys his critical question, “How are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible?” preserves the early modern problem of mind-body dualism in a modern 
critical form: a transcendental-empirical dualism. Pre-Kantian thinkers preoccupied with questions 
how the mind abstracts universal concepts from objects individuated in sense tended to assume the 
order of the external world was fundamentally atomistic.'"* Caird observes that the roots of this 
atomism could be traced all the way back to Aristotle,” though its most virulent expressions 
appeared in the post-Cartesian substance metaphysics of Spinoza and the monadology of Leibniz." 
Kant, to his credit, tackled the epistemological aspect of the problem by placing the distinction 
between thought (conception) and sense (perception) within the unity of self-conscious experience. 
However, Caird continues, Kant remained committed — at least implicitly in ontological terms — to 
the idea that the ding an sich possessed its existence in and of itself apart from both any perceptible 
cause (the phenomena) and the knowing subject’s activity of conception.'"! 

One of the defining features of Caird’s idealism is that he cannot be satisfied merely with 
criticizing Kant’s assumptions and methods on their own terms. The method of immanent criticism 
— of showing how the premises of an argument undermines the strength of its conclusions — suffers 
on account of being unable to offer constructive alternatives. Therefore, Caird also wants to 
demonstrate how the problematic ding an sich can be brought back into the circle of a person’s self- 


conscious experience of the world. And he wants to do so in way that makes clear the ding an sich 


was always there to begin with — which he proposes to do by thinking the form of a person’s self- 
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conscious experience under “the limits of individuality.” In the “Introduction” to Kant (1877), he 
argues that Kant should have traced the movement of a person’s self-conscious reflection through 
uncritical, critical, and self-critical stages: v7z., he should have described how the universality of 
conceptions and the individuality of perceptions are given in “the immediate and unreasoned 
synthesis of our first consciousness,” then broken up into their constituent parts through “the 
progress of intellectual life,” and finally restored in a “mediate and reasoned synthesis.”’'’* As he 
develops this argument through the succeeding chapters, Caird hones in on the fact that such a 
development is not only possible, but is absolutely necessary. Why so? Upon self-conscious 
reflection, persons discover they are themselves one among the many objects given in their 
experience of the world: 

Notwithstanding the general correspondence of the self and the world, we find that, 

in ordinary experience, the individual does not regard himself simply as a universal 

sulyect, but also as one of the objects of experience—an object both of outer and inner 

sense—as one individual among the many individuals he knows; and in this point of 

view he finds himself limited by conditions of space and time, so that his wwmediate 

knowledge and action seem to be always confined to a particular moment of time 

and a particular part of space, which he respectively calls ‘now’ and ‘here.”!”” 
Individual objects cannot, in principle, be externa/ to consciousness for the simple and straight- 
forward reason that consciousness is Zzernal to at least one of those many objects: namely, a person’s 
own body, which is locatable in space and time already existing in relation to a world full of other 
such objects. 

Now if this is true — if the divide between consciousness and its objects is already (and has 

always been) bridged in every person’s self-conscious experience of the world — then Kant will have 


overlooked what is perhaps the most important part of his analysis: his own bodily self. How exactly 


does this insight illuminate the interpretation of Kant’s work? Caird shows Kant’s failure to think 
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13 Caird, Kant, 334. 
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the faculties of conception and perception under “the limits of individuality” has direct 
consequences for coherence of the Critique. In the “Transcendental Aesthetic,” Kant presented the 
faculty of perception as passive (or receptive) towards to its objects, which are given as individuals 
under the a priori forms of perception, space and time.'* The only thing remaining to do here was 
for persons to conceptualize objects as individuated on the under the conditions of space and time. 
In direct contrast, in the “Transcendental Analytic,” Kant described the faculty of conception as 
acting on a passive, un-individuated “sensory manifold.” Here persons gua knowing subject both 
guarantee (or impose) the a priori spatiotemporal unity of the sensory manifold (which is given in 
perception) and draw from their own selves gua knowing subject the pure categories of 


understanding (i.e., quantity, quality, modality, and relation),'” 


which enables them to cognize (or 
individuate) the un-individuated, sensory manifold.""° 
Caird sees this disparity between the Aesthetic and the Analytic — first of actual individual 
objects in the Aesthetic, and then of a passive, un-individuated sensory manifold in the Analytic — as 
indicative of a fundamental tension in Kant’s thought: 
We cannot say that objects are here with perception, but are thought as objects, or are there 
for us only in conception; for it is the very essence of the Kantian idealism that objects are not 
there till they are thought, expect in the sense, which itself involves a new difficulty, that 
perceptions are the result of an affection by the unknown thing in itself.'"” 
This failure to think the unity of the faculties of conception and perception under “the limits of 
individuality” creates further difficulties in the “Transcendental Dialectic.” From the arguments of 
the Aesthetic and the Analytic, it follows that persons cannot think of themselves gua knowing 


subject under the a priori forms of perception (space and time), nor through the pure categories of 


understanding (1.e., quantity, quality, modality, and relation). Every attempt to do so produces what 
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Kant terms a “paralogism of rational psychology.” But neither can the person gua knowing subject 
be regarded as superfluous to the argument of the Critique of Pure Reason: the knowing subject 
imposes its abstract unity on the empirical cosmos by being both the ground its spatiotemporal unity 
(the Aesthetic) and the source of the pure categories of understanding, which make possible the 
determination of objects as individuals (the Analytic). Kant is therefore compelled to argue the 
knowing subject (or ego), when considered in itself, gives rise to a series of dialectical ideas: it both 
can and cannot be thought as a substance, as simple, as maintaining its identity through time, etc.' 
Comparable difficulties arise in conjunction with the ideas of the world as such and the idea of God. 
The world, considered as a totality of objects and relations between objects in the world, is not itself 
an object zn the world. Nor is God, the Being of beings, transcendent above all things and guarantor 
of their existence, an object 7” the world. Kant is forced to conclude that these transcendental ideas 
refer to nothing in themselves, add nothing to our knowledge of objects, but they do serve to mark 
the boundaries of possibility of our knowledge of objects. 

A Hegelian idea of the concrete universal provides Caird with a way to escape this 
transcendental-empirical duality. He claims the traditional impetus of scientific thought is towards 
abstract specification — that is, towards taxonomic description, which involves the abstraction of a 
universal concept from an ageregate of individual objects. Such a conception of the scientific 
method is problematic for the reasons already described. On the one hand, it constrains persons to 
regard individual objects as things in themselves, which leads to a conception of the observable 
order of the natural world that is by and large atomistic. On the other hand, universal conceptions, 
through which persons think individual objects, can only have the most tenuous of connections to 


119 


the individual objects, which they are supposed to represent in summary form.” Kant’s Critique, as 
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we have already seen, provides a clue for how to move beyond this impasse by asserting the unity of 
the faculties of conception and perception with self-conscious experience. But we must go further 
by drawing the ding an sich is brought into the circle of self-conscious experience. Having done this, 
Caird contends we are compelled to draw the following conclusion: 

Knowledge does not proceed from the individual to the universal according to the 

usual conception, but that, beginning with that which we may describe as either as 

the abstract individual, or as the abstract universal, it ends with what we may 

describe as either as the concrete individual, or the concrete universal.'”” 

Perfectly to individualise the object is to discover the laws that bind it to all other 

objects, and, therefore, complete knowledge of one thing, knowledge of it in its 

completely determined individuality, would be the knowledge of the whole universe 

in its unity.” 
That such a concrete ideal — an absolute synthesis of all possible human knowledge — is beyond any 
one petson’s capacity to realize is not an occasion for skepticism. Caird’s entire point is that absolute 
certainty of the apodictic type — a search for philosophical identity — is never in the cards for a 
rational being, who lives under “the limits of individuality.” A being who lives under such limits 
must instead content themselves with a different sort of inquiry: 

Taking our stand upon the universal consciousness of self, which is the counterpart 

of our consciousness of the world, we should have to ask how such a general 

consciousness can individualise itself, as it has actually done in us—in other words, 

how the knowing subject can be an individual object of knowledge.’ 
More could be said about the content of Kant (1877), though that would not serve our present 
purpose. What we take away from Kant (1877) is that being self-conscious has essentially to do with 
being conscious of oneself as an object — an object that is individuated in the world under the conditions 


of space and time. Let continue tracing the development of this conclusion through Caird’s other 


pre-Hege/ publications. 
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Caird on Comte 

Caird’s study of Auguste Comte’s “positivist” sociology differs markedly from his study of Kant’s 
“critical” philosophy. Where Kant was the great innovator, Comte is cast as a brilliant, though 
recalcitrant, Frenchmen, who could have benefitted from the strides made by German thinkers 
towards perfecting a critical philosophical method. Consequently, Caird is forced to negotiate the 
difficult course between admiring a thinker for his mental acuity, while taking exception with his 
principles. Comte, he says, “possessed that unmistakable instinct for truth which renders even the 
errors and inconsistencies of men of genius mote instructive than the most unexceptional reasonings 
of many judicious persons, who follow the beaten tracks of thought and, therefore, ‘need no 
repentance.”’'” It is worth mentioning, as an aside, that such carefully qualified praise earned a 
sympathetic hearing among Victorian positivists.'” 

Caird’s study of Comte first appeared as a series of journal articles published over the course 
of the year 1879, which were later collected and published under the title The Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Auguste Comte (1885). The study centers on the “two main thoughts which rule the mind of 
Comte”: 1) the “law of three stages” and 2) a conviction that scientific inquiry ought to serve 
humanity’s social well-being.’ With the first main thought, the “law of three stages,” readers are 
provided a general overview of humanity’s intellectual development through to positivism’s trtumph 
over its antecedents, theology and metaphysics. The first stage is the Theological stage, in which are 
included the sub-stages of Fetischism, Polytheism, and Monotheism. The movement described 


through each sub-stage evinces a progression towards greater abstraction and greater regularity.'”° 


123 Edward Caird, The Social Philosophy and Religion of Auguste Comte (Glasgow : James Maclehose, 1885), xx. 
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The orderliness of a monotheist conception of God proves more conducive to the investigation of 
the natural world than does the disorderliness of pagan polytheism. The existence many gods, who 
are implicated in both natural and social phenomena, gradually becomes concentrated in an idea of a 
single transcendent Being, who orders the entire world. The second stage is the Metaphysical stage, 
in which the personal monotheist God is transformed into the remote and impersonal deist God, 
before the latter is in its turn deprived of transcendence and identified with the impersonal order of 
Nature. The trouble with Monotheism in its personal form is its attachment to miracles, which 
interrupt the regularity of observable order of the natural world. It must give way to more consistent 
modes of explanation represented by Deism, which eschews arbitrary miraculous interventions, and 
Nature, which rejects their possibility.’ 

The third and final Positive stage differs from the previous stages in that it proposes a 
complete intellectual revolution. Posittvism, in Comte’s hopeful estimation, obviates the need for 
any Theological or Metaphysical appeals to extra-worldly causes to explain observable phenomena. 
Knowledge of the natural order of the observable world will now be grounded externally in the 
observable order of the natural world itself.'** Caird points out, in the course of Comte’s historical 
narrative, Positivism shows itself to be “the real cause of all intellectual progress, [since] its advance 
constitutes the nisus formativus that is concealed beneath the surface struggle between theology and 
metaphysics.”’’” Positivism, in other words, does not so much “emerge” in the course of his 
historical study to finally appear in full relief at the end; it represents an ideal point at which thought 
is brought (or brings itself) into conformity with observable order of the natural world, which has 


been presumed from the very beginning. 
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The second main thought Caird identified ruling Comte’s mind was that the intellect ought 
to serve the heart. The insertion of specifically human concerns — as opposed to generically 
naturalistic concerns — into the argument complicates the interpretation of Comte’s work. Take, as 
an example, John Stuart Mill’s influential Auguste Comte and Positivism (1865), which praised the 
methods and conclusions of Comte’s historical analysis, but questioned to what extent persons have 
“a spontaneous propensity to the society of his fellow-beings, and seeks it instinctively, for its own 


29130 


sake, and not out of regard to the advantages it procures.” Mill was unable to appreciate the 


degree to which Comte’s historical analysis flows from his anthropological assumptions regarding 
the relationship between the faculties of rationality and feeling. Caird’s work on Kant, however, 
prepares him to discern the importance of just such a relation. Comte’s “law of three stages” 
presumes a fundamental line of demarcation between the subjective (inner) and objective (outer) 
sides of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world — or, in Comte’s own terms, the spheres in 
which subjective forces of moral sentiment and the objective forces of natural causation are 
operative. Through the Theological and Metaphysical stages, the prevailing tendency had been to 
confuse the two spheres — as is the case, for example, in an Aristotelian notion of final causation, 
which attempts to derive moral significance from the external order of the natural world.'*' This 
historical penchant to confuse the two spheres, Caird notes on Comte’s behalf, introduced “that 
fatal division between the heart and the intellect which has lasted down to the present day.”'” 
What are we to make of Comte’s apparent subordination of the intellect to the heart? Caird 


points out Comte’s theoretical “starting point is — strange as it may seem — the idea of religion.” 
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While the claim may seem counter-intuitive against the backdrop of the “law of three stages,” 
Comte uses religion to designate “a harmony of existence, in which all the elements of [the person’s 
life] are fitly coordinated”!* — most importantly the subordination of the intellect to the heart, from 
which flows the harmony of the rest. The introduction of religion into the argument, in fact, allows 
Comte to understand the life of communities by analogy to the lives of individual persons. Comte 
plots what he identifies as the three principal forms of communal authority and association, namely 


®> He finds the historical record 


State, Church, and Family, onto a person’s body, intellect, and heart. 
littered with imperfect attempts to approximate the original harmony of existence given in the lives 
of individual persons in the life of communities. Take, as a couple of examples, how very early on in 
human history the different forms of authority that correspond to these three forms of association 
were very often conflated in a single patriarchal figure;'*’ or how the singular achievement of the 
Theological stage as the differentiation of intellect and body, or Church and State.'*’ Comte employs 
the same analogical rubric to describe the ideal future form of human community. The ideal form of 
society proposed by Positivism is a “sociocracy,” which represent “the unity or solidarity of 
mankind, as opposed to the particular interests of individuals and classes..., [and] the continuity of 
the life of humanity, in the past and the future.”’’** The “sociocracy is led by a new priesthood, who 
will establish a “Positivist Church” and preaches a gospel clearly demarcating the spheres in which 
subjective forces of moral sentiment and the objective forces of natural causation. Humanity is 
thereby freed from its external constraints to “intensify and deepen the swbyective life, through which 
past humanity lives in us, and enable us to look forward with joy to our only personal reward, that of 


being incorporated in Humanity, and living again in the subjective life of others.”"” 
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Caird’s structures his discussion in such a way as to show that Comte’s “religion of 
Humanity” proposes the worship of a merely subjective ideal that has no individuated, objective 
correlate. He insists that this must, in the end, prove fatal to Comte’s enquiry, for it means he 
advocates turning inwards and away the bodily constraints of the external world to contemplate a 
merely subjective idea of Humanity. Paradoxically, this implies turning away from the very bodily life 
he shares in common with his fellow human beings. So Caird laments, 

If Come had only brought together the subjective and the objective unity—the unity 

of knowledge, and the unity of existence—both of which he here finds in man, and 

if he had recognized the necessary relation of the two, he would have reproduced the 

highest lesson of German idealism.'*” 

Comte fails to contend with the same limits of individuality already explored in Kant (1877). The 
consequence is that Positivism “separate[s], not only man from the world, but also the individual 


from the race.”"*' There will be an oppourtunity to revisit this lesson in the Chapters 5 and 6, where 


Caird’s account of the development of Absolute religion is taken up. 


Reading “The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time” 

The common aims of Kant (1877) and Come may already be discerned in broad outline. Caird faults 
both their namesakes for severing one side of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world 
from the other, showing that what is lost in the process is a clear conception of “the limits of 
individuality.” In my estimation, these two pre-Hege/ publications should be read as initial attempts 
to formulate the theoretical and practical sides of Caird’s idealism. Further evidence to support my 


claim is provided in a lecture on “The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time,” delivered by 
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Caird before the Philosophical Society of the University of Edinburgh in 1881. The lecture 
constitutes an initial attempt to stitch the two sides of Caird’s idealism into a single coherent whole, 
beginning with a theoretical reflection on the nature of our knowledge of objects and ending with a 
brief comment on “the practical labour of the future.”'* The burden of the lecture falls on a 
discussion of the contemporary intellectual scene in conjunction with brief reflections on works 
Kant and Comte, which are used to contrast to two different approaches to the problem of 
philosophy. In anticipation of the discussion of Hege/in the following chapter, these two approaches 
may be termed “empirical consciousness” and “self-consciousness.” 

The lecture begins with Caird waxing eloquent on how the problem of philosophy has 
exercised the greatest of ancient and modern minds, including Plato and Aristotle, but also, much 
more recently, Kant and Comte. The “task of philosophy,” he says, is as it has always been: “to gain, 
or rather perhaps to regain, such a view of things as shall reconcile us to the world and to 
outselves.”'* So too the “need for philosophy” is a perennial one: “the broken harmony of the 
spiritual life, the different elements or factors of which seem to be set in irreconcilable opposition to 
each other.’”’'“* However, in the board course of human history, the intellectual context in which 
philosophers have taken up the problem of philosophy has been entirely transformed. Unlike their 
ancient and medieval counterparts, modern thinkers encounter the problem in an ethos of modern 
science. The last vestiges of divinity, along with most, if not all, objective references to teleological 
necessity and rational intention, have been driven from the natural world, which is now almost 
universally regarded as a purely contingent, empirical order. As Caird notes, 

out very widening knowledge of the universe has thrown a shadow of suspicion 

upon the attempt to measure it, and has inclined us to narrow our views to a solution 


of the problems of human life, and to disconnect it from the problem of the unity of 
all things. Can we not, it is natural to ask, find a meaning in our own lives without 
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spelling out the secret of the universe? Can we not build our fragile houses of 

mortality on something less than an eternal foundation? With the growth of our 

knowledge grows also the consciousness of our ignorance, and more and mote the 

latter seems to reduce the former into something merely relative and transitional.’ 
At first blush, the idea that the natural world is a contingent, empirical order would seem to inspire a 
stance of humility before the impossibility of grasping its whole in a single movement of thought. 
Modern thinkers take piecemeal approach to the truth of things, building it up from many different 
bits of knowledge. However, Caird argues that this form of “empirical consciousness” opposes a 
finite human mind to a potentially infinite series of finite objects, which constrains persons to divide 
their self-conscious experience of the world into two distinct halves. The result is the 
characteristically modern dialectic between subjective idealism and materialism. Caird describes how 
“many writers in the present time find it impossible to admit the truth and solidity of the principles 
and methods of physical science in relation to the material world without extending their application 
beyond that world.’ Their problematic reduction of “consciousness, thought, and will to the level 
of physical phenomena, [makes] theit existence an insoluble problem.”'” Thinkers like Herbert 
Spencer and Thomas Huxley argue, he says, “may regard the world e7ther as a collection of the 
phenomena of mind, or as a collection of the phenomena of matter, but we can never bring these 
two ways of looking at things together.”'** This, he points out, “supposes man to be afflicted by a 
kind of intellectual strabismus, so that he can never see with one of his mental eyes without shutting 
the other.”'” Kant and Comte find themselves caught in comparable dialectical straights. If one 


follows Kant through to his critical conclusion, it is impossible to see answers to “the problem of 


the unity of things” as anything other than “the illusion of the finite mind trying to stretch itself out 
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beyond its proper limits.” Likewise Comte proposes to renounce “all questions as to the system of 


the universe, even the question whether it zs a system,” though he retains a hope “we can still draw 


back upon ourselves and find and produce system and harmony in our own lives.”"”! 


The common thread woven through these different examples is the inability to contend with 
“the limits of individuality’. Caird argues the form that empirical consciousness gives to a person’s 
knowledge of objects 1) cuts their self-conscious experience of the world into discrete spheres and 
2) fills them with a potentially infinite series of finite objects and ends: 


The world of finite interest and objects has rounded itself, as it were, into a separate 
whole, within which the mind of man can fortify itself, and live secures adversus deos, in 
independence of the infinite. In the sphere of ¢hought, there has been forming itself an 
ever-increasing body of science, which, tracing out the relation of finite things to 
finite things, never finds it necessary to seek for a beginning or an end to its infinite 
series of phenomena, and which meets the claims of theology with the saying of the 
astronomer, “I do not need that hypothesis.” In the sphere of action, again, the 
complexity of modern life presents a thousand isolated interests, crossing each other 
in ways too subtle to trace out—interests commercial, social, and political—in 
pursuing one or other of which the individual may find ample occupation for his 
existence, without ever feeling the need of any return upon himself, or seeing any 
reason to ask himself whether this endless striving has any meaning or object beyond 
itself. Nor need we wonder that the prevailing school of philosophy is one which 
renounces all such questions as vain, and bids us be content to know that we know 
nothing. The very wealth of modern life and science, both because it makes the 
ultimate synthesis more difficult, and because it supplies us with such a fulness of 
interests independent of that synthesis, tends to drive us back to [old forms of 
agnosticism].'” 


Empirical consciousness loses a person’s self-consciousness in an objective plurality of isolated 
objects and practical ends. Doubt is consequently thrown on whether anything constructive may be 
accomplished through self-conscious reflection (Le., “the need of any return upon himself’). 
Though eminently suited to the study of physics, chemistry, and biology, empirical consciousness 


proves unable to the study anything that has as it object human thought and/or action. Empirical 
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consciousness directs scientists and scholars to theorize as 7f they occupy the vantage of a 
transcendent knower, which has no necessary connection to any particular object in the world. Not 
so for self-consciousness: the study of human thought and action must contend with the bodily 
conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world.'’ As Caird says, 

The life of reason or consciousness is essentially a life that goes beyond itself, and in 

which the inward cannot be absolutely fenced off from the outward without it 

ceasing to have any meaning or content. It is a life of knowledge, in which we can 

know outselves only as we know the universe of which, as individuals, we form a 

part. It is a life of action, in which we can realize ourselves only by becoming the 

servants of an end which is being realized in the world.'™ 
Human thought and action does not proceed from a transcendental perch “above” a purely 
contingent, empirical order; it proceeds from within the world for the very simple reason persons do 
not encounter themselves, other persons, or other beings and things anywhere else. They cannot, for 
there is no “else” from where to do so. 

The difference that Caird describes between empirical consciousness and self-consciousness 
may be seen in the clearest light possible by comparing the lecture’s beginning with its conclusion. 
Caird begins the lecture with a reflection on “the difficulty of reconciling the three great terms of 
thought — the world, self, and God.”’” In this picture drawn from Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic, 
the idea of God functions as a guarantor of the correspondence between the self and world, such 
that what a person thinks (internally) about objects can be thought to correspond to the objects 
themselves (externally). The idea of God overreaches the difference between self and world, 
working its way in and through them, but does not yet explicitly point out how the two sides relate 


to each other. Jumping to the end of the lecture, we find Caird concluding with an allusion to his 


reformulation of Kant’s critical question, “How are synthetic a priori judgments possible?”’: 


153 Edmund H. Hollands, “The Relation of Science to Concrete Experience,” The Philosophical Review 15.6 (Nov. 1906): 614-26, at 623- 
4. 

154 Caird, The Problem of Philosophy, 33. 

155 Thid 28. 
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All thought and action, all moral and intellectual life, presupposes in us the power of 

looking at things, not from the point of view of our own individuality, but 7” ordine ad 

universum, and whatever presumption there is in the idea of a universal synthesis is 

already involved in our existence as rational or self-conscious beings.'”° 
By tracing the development of this argument from the lecture’s beginning through to its ending, we 
see that the “three great terms of thought—the world, self, and God” are joined together and 
reconciled to each other under “the limits of individuality.” The universal must not be sought apart 
from the individual, nor the individual apart from the universal; they must be sought in and through 
each other. The idea of God finds a reflection in the rational unity of every person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world, which places the individual whole of self-conscious experience in an 


analogical relationship with the Absolute whole of existence. As Caird concludes: “the idea of a 


universal synthesis is already involved in our existence as rational or self-conscious beings.” 


Conclusion 

This brings to a close what we may call Caird’s first attempt to draft a solution to the problem of 
philosophy. Through his early pre-Hege/ writings, we found a basic motivation to understand how 
knowledge of the Absolute is possible, given the bodily conditions of a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world.'’’ Our reading of the primary sources raises significant questions about the 
presentation his idealism in the secondary literature. How does this account change the received 
picture of Caird’s idealism? While a full answer must wait until the following chapter, on the basis of 
the foregoing, it is possible to sketch out our eventual destination. Like the human self, the Absolute 
is ultimately not capable of empirical determination; but also, like the human self, it must be locatable 


in the world. Or, to state the matter in slightly different terms, Caird holds that the search for /ogos 


156 Tbid 45. 


157 This is also the essential argument developed in Caird’s Encyclopaedia Britannica article on “Metaphysic.” 
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can neither be ambivalent to /istoria, nor diametrically opposed to historia. Logos will be found in 


historia, ot not at all. 
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CONTEMPORARY PREFACE TO CHAPTER 3 


To begin with, a personal aside: the second professor who saw my work on Caird made a comment 
in passing that the Introduction was the strongest bit of writing in the whole draft. This crushed my 
budding philosophical spirit, for to that point in time I believed that the strongest bit of writing was 
in Chapter 3, where I came the closest to articulating for an audience not limited to my own self the 
thing that captured me in Caird’s work. 


The chapter studies Caird’s mature works of philosophical criticism: a short study of the life 
and work of G.W.F. Hegel and a much, much longer, second study of the work of Immanuel Kant. 
The names in the title of the chapter are purposefully placed out of chronological order. One would 
expect Kant to come before Hegel, as he does in every survey of modern European philosophy. I 
make the case in the chapter, however, that Caird’s dedicated study of Hegel, the product of which is 
Hegel (1883), transforms his understanding of Kant. The product of this transformation is a second, 
much longer study of The Critical Philosophical of Immanuel Kant (1889; 2 vols.) By employing the word 
“transform” here, I do not mean that Caird thought one thing when he wrote Kant (1877) and thinks 
another thing when he wrote Kant (1889). A fundamental continuity exists between the early pre-Hegel 
writings and his post-Hegel writings. That should not be doubted. What I mean is that Caird refines 
the conceptual implications of his early writings on Kant and Comte in the crucible of Hegel’s work 
to such a degree that he felt it incumbent upon himself to broaden and deepen his study of Kant. And 
the result is that the idea of self-consciousness is now front and center in the second study of Kant in 
a way it was not before. 


At least, this is my claim, albeit an obtuse one requiring a significant amount of elaboration, 
which will have to be borne out in the text of the chapter itself. So, as before, it will be helpful to 
outline in broad terms what I think I accomplish. The first thing to bear in mind is that Caird belongs 
to earliest generations of English-language scholars to introduce the thought of Kant and Hegel and 
of German idealism more generally to an English audience. He is engaged in interpretation, in making 
German thought intelligible to that English audience. But he is not merely a transmitter, as has been 
indirectly suggested in the secondary literature; he also has ideas regarding effectiveness of their 
arguments and the coherence of theit approach to philosophical questions. 


Against this backdrop, the chapter attempts to accomplish two things: First, it describes 
how Caird’s study of Hegel refines his idea of self-consciousness, which is given an illustrative 
description in his account of the three stages in the achievement of self-consciousness: from common 
consciousness, to empirical consciousness, and finally to self-consciousness. And second, it gives an 
account how Caird’s reading of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is transformed by following, in very 
general terms, the lines of argument made with respect to the three main division of the Cri#que: the 
“Transcendental Aesthetic,” the “Transcendental Analytic,” and the “Transcendental Dialectic.” 


If the appearance of several trios of terms piques anyone’s interest, there is a very good 
reason for that. We already saw Caird employing a comparable trio of terms in the introduction to 
Kant (1877), and we also saw him exploring the implications of another trio of terms used by Comte 
in the second chapter. And we shall see another trio of terms appear in the later chapter on the 
evolution of religion. So, why the fascination with trios? Think back to the list of terminological 
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pairings listed in the Contemporary Preface to Chapter Two. Using any of those pairs to illustrate the 
basic structure of Caird’s account of the realization of self-consciousness, this is what we see: 


1) external 
2) external vs. internal 
3) internal which is manifest externally 


or, 
1) object 
2) — object vs. subject 
3) subject which finds itself as one object among other objects 
of, 
1) body 
2) — body vs. mind 
3) — mind which finds itself in its own body 
or 


1) fact 
2) fact vs. value 
3) facts which are valuable 


and so on, etc. 


A superficial analysis would conclude that in each of these trios of steps that the terminological 
pairings are shown to be reconciled with each other in the third step. In Hegelian language, 1) a thesis 
produces 2) its antithesis, which makes possible the realization of 3) a higher synthesis. And that’s 
true, but only so far as it goes. Left in this form, the argument remains an abstract one. Caird wants 
to show that the third step is the truth, or the ultimate destination, of the first and second steps — 
which is to say, the third step presents the reality of the situation, while the first and second steps are 
each defective in their own way. 


This is a good time to reintroduce the intellectual experiment from the explanation of “The 
Nature of the Project” and return to the coffeeshop for a moment to see how our pait of armchair 
intellectuals discuss the three steps in the realization of self-consciousness, which can be represented 


thus: 


1) | common consciousness (object) 
2) empirical consciousness (object/subject) 
3)  self-consciousness (subject which finds itself as one object among other objects) 


The first, the one more familiar with Caird’s work, says to the other: Let’s assume the plain, ordinary, 
everyday meaning of the term when Caird uses the term object. Let’s assume that object is the generic 
term for anything that you or I might encounter in our daily. On the list of potential objects that we 
might encounter are tables and chairs, rocks and trees, roads and buildings, animals and other people, 
books and coffee cups, creamers and sugar packets — anything, in short, that it is possible to intelligibly 
distinguish from the other things around it. Common consciousness, or what we can more precisely 
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describe as the form taken by a person’s common consciousness of objects, designates a person’s 
typical, unreflective way of thinking about objects in their immediate surroundings or objects in their 
memories of specific situations. Empirical consciousness is the form taken by a person’s critical or 
scientific attitude towards objects; it designates a reflective step taken beyond thinking about individual 
things as individual things to thinking about how to classify and measure this or that object to compare 
it to other objects. And finally, self-consciousness is the form taken by a person’s self-conscious 
attitude towards an object, which asks, what is this or that object in relation to me, or more specifically, 
to my body. 


The first armchair intellectual continues: Take, as an example, that tree immediately outside 
the window. A person walking down the street might absently-mindedly note its presence and maybe 
appreciate the shade its leaves provide, but nothing more. That’s common consciousness, or 
consciousness in its passive, unreflective form. The same person might stop and ask themselves, how 
tall is that tree? what species of tree is it? how old is it? That’s empirical consciousness, consciousness 
in a reflective form, considering the nature of its contents. And again, that same person might note to 
themselves, I am here and noticed that tree over there, asked questions about it, and finally noticed 
that the only way all of this was possible, absent other technological aids, is that I must be bodily 
present in this place (and at this time). That’s the achievement of self-consciousness, or consciousness 
in its self-reflective form. Notice, however, through these three steps the achievement of self- 
consciousness only confirms what has always been the case: there is a person, here and now, thinking 
about an object somewhere over there. Thus we can say the absent-minded recognition that one is in 
the presence of a tree, or the empirical instinct to categorize and measure, only ever provide an 
incomplete picture of reality. 


Let’s leave the coffeeshop to take stock of things for a moment, noting in passing that we plan 
on returning a number of more times in the Contemporary Prefaces to subsequent chapters. The point 
made here about the achievement of self-consciousness may seem trivial, and I have no compunction 
with granting as much to anyone who would raise it as an objection. It is something I wrestled with 
when I first drafted this chapter. How does one convey the nature of Caird’s argument to an audience 
that may not even recognize the cogency of his guiding questions? How do I make it intelligible to 
another person? At the time I had no satisfactory answer, and so I did the next best thing: I proceeded 
to illustrate how this Hegelian idea of the achievement of self-consciousness transforms Caird’s 
understanding of the Critique of Pure Reason. 


It turns out that this is not a trivial next step. Caird more or less regards Kant and Hegel as 
avatars of empirical consciousness and self-consciousness, respectively. I qualify what I say with “more 
ort less” because Caird’s position respecting Kant is more nuanced than will be captured in a pithy 
characterization. It will be more accurate to say that he finds Kant tripping in mid-step from empirical 
consciousness to self-consciousness and stumbling back into empirical consciousness. 


How does this inform Caird’s approach to the Critique? The key to reading the Critique, Caird 
thinks, is to pay careful attention to the subject matter of each of its divisions: a person’s faculty of 
sensibility for the “Transcendental Aesthetic,” the faculty of understanding for the “Transcendental 
Analytic,” and the limits of both sensibility and understanding, or what Caird regards as the failure to 
achievement self-consciousness, in the “Transcendental Dialectic.” The three-step argument of the 
Critique can thus be represented as follows: 
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1) sensibility (Transcendental Aesthetic) 
2) understanding (Transcendental Analytic) 
3) sensibility vs. understanding (Transcendental Dialectic) 


This version of the three-step argument is incomplete, and necessarily so. Caird would point out that 
Kant is a self-conscious being, conscious of himself as an object of external sense, as a body in space. 
The three steps of the argument of the Cr#gue ought to conclude with some sort of reconciliation of 
sensibility and understanding in and through a person’s bodily life. But Kant does not follow the 
argument through to this necessary conclusion. 


Permit me another personal aside here to explain my approach Caird’s reading of Kant. 
When I was first introduced to the Critique of Pure Reason, 1 was explained the “useful” bits: The 
“Transcendental Aesthetic” described how all the discrete objects of human experience were given to 
persons under the a priori forms of space and time. It described a physical world in which the measures 
of velocity (distance/time) and acceleration (velocity/time), and the mass of objects can be fed into 
the Newtonian equations for the Three Laws of Motion and the Law of Gravity. The “Transcendental 
Dialectic” describes how the ideas of the world as such, and self, and God that people carried around 
in their heads could not be thought as discrete objects in the physical world under those same a priori 
forms of space and time. These three ideas remained necessary as ideas in a person’s head to think 
about the world as a single, unified whole. The world was a unified whole; the self which thought 
about the world and all the objects in it was a unified whole; and the idea of God, which guaranteed 
the correspondent unity of both the world and the self, was a unified whole. Without these ideas, the 
whole of human experience, including both subjective and objective sides, could be no more than an 
inchoate jumble of forms and impressions lacking rhyme or reason. By contrast, the “Transcendental 
Analytic,” with the exception of a few striking passages like “The I ¢hink must accompany all my 
representations; for otherwise something would be represented in me that could not be thought of at 
all,” was passed over largely without comment. It was filled with an extended engagement with the 
old categories of Aristotelian logic, which Kant thought extremely important, though we no longer 


do. 


In retrospect, I can say that I was introduced to what Caird would characterize as Kant’s 
empirical conclusions, and these were by and large regarded by the secondary literature as the final 
word on the matter. Caird’s rejoinder to these empirical conclusions is to ask whether it is even 
possible for persons — persons such as ourselves — to examine the constituent features of our faculty 
of sensibility apart from the structure of our faculty of understanding, or vice versa. Does it make 
sense to analyze sensibility in the “Transcendental Aesthetic” and only then move on to discuss 
understanding in the ““T'ranscendental Analytic.” Certainly, Caird thinks, this can be done i abstraction. 
A person can abstract sensibility from understanding in the privacy of their own mind, and they can 
even spend more than a decade writing a treatise with that as a premise; but they do so as a thinking 
being for whom sensibility and understanding are bound up with each other and ultimately inseparable 
from each other. 


Unlike the empirical version of the Critique to which I was introduced, Caird reads the Critique 
as an extended study of individuality. As I show in the chapter, he describes how the “Transcendental 
Aesthetic” regards objects as individual wholes given under the forms of space and time, whereas in 
the “Transcendental Analytic” presumes the objective world is an as yet un-individuated manifold, 
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which leads to the empirical conclusions of the “Transcendental Dialectic” that the ideas of world, 
self, and God are necessary as subjectively-held ideas (transcendentally necessary), but are empirically 
illusory and not capable of objective determination. Further, Caird makes two relevant observations 
in his discussion of the “Transcendental Analytic” that bolster his claims regarding Kant’s failure to 
achieve self-consciousness. First, he describes how Kant wants to regard the self as an object of inner 
sense, not outer sense, which means he thinks of persons as extended in time, but not extended in 
space, i.e, not embodied. And second, Kant confuses two distinct senses in which the word 
“externality” ought to be used: on the one hand there is a metaphysical externality of objects to the 
internality of the mind/subject which thinks about objects and then on the other hand there is the 
spatial externality of one object to another, e.g., of one person’s body to another person’s body or to 
some other material object. Kant grasps the former but cannot make sense of the latter. Both these 
examples, Caird believes, illustrate Kant’s inability to consistently think of himself as having a body. 


Let me conclude with an observation about the nature of Caird’s idealism before proceeding 
to the text of the chapter. Sometime during the period between 2017 when I first set aside draft 
chapters and when I started working on these contemporary prefaces (c. Jan/Feb 2022), it struck me 
that it was much too simple to say Caird presented a Hegelian reading of Kant’s Critique. Kant also 
shapes his reading of Hegel’s Phenomenology, and this could be most clearly discerned in how he 
negotiated the relationship between space and time in a person’s self-conscious experience of the 
world. Caird accepts Kant’s premise that space and time as a priori forms of perception are distinct 
from each other in a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. Compare this to the truly bizarre 
application of the novel logical precept of “the negation of the negation” to “Sense-Certainty” at the 
beginning of the Phenomenology, where Hegel argues that space and time ought to be conceptualized in 
the god-like terms of an ever-present Here and Now. Hegel notices, as a person’s attention wanders 
from one moment to the next, or from one place to another, that what is true for sense experience is 
no longer true and the new truth which supplants old truth itself passes away in a like manner and so 
on, and so on, etc. However, instead acquiescing to the potentially infinite extension of space or the 
potentially infinite succession of moments in time, which would seem to be the natural lot of mortal 
beings like ourselves, Hegel wants to argue that in the successive negation of one truth after another 
there exists conceptual access to a universal Here and universal Now in which an all-embracing “T”’ 


identifies itself with its Absolute Object. This, it is worth underscoring for the sake of Mander ef a/., 
is not Caird’s position. 
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3. Hegel and Kant 


Thus, then, the method of exclusion, negation, abstraction, in which 
an object is fixed by itself, and isolated from all its usual 
surroundings, has its place and value as the first step in scientific 
investigation. But that method may easily be misinterpreted, and 
made the basis for false theory, if it be considered by itself; for then it 
will give rise to the doctrine that what a thing is, it is in itself, apart 
from all relation to other things or the mind. 

Such a doctrine is easily accepted by common-sense, for it is 
only its own isolating external way of thinking, brought to a clearer 
consciousness of itself. But, grasped by the understanding, and 
logically worked out to its consequences, it leads directly to the 
conclusion that the reality of things,—that which things are in 
themselves,—is unknown and unknowable. For all existence is but 
the manifestation, and all knowledge but the apprehension, of 
relations; and the attempt to strip a thing of its relations must 
therefore end in reducing it to a caput mortuum of abstraction of which 
nothing can be said. The real meaning of scientific abstraction is thus 
perverted: for science sets a thing by itself, not that it may find out 
what it is apart from all relations, but that it may disclose its 
immanent or native relativity. It rejects all accidental and extraneous 
associations that may force its object to reveal its own intelligible 
natute—t.e., its essential relation to other things and to the mind. 


Edward Caird, Hege/ (1883), 160-1 
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This third chapter examines the main works of philosophical criticism penned by Caird during the 
mature phase of his career. These include a popular introduction to the thought of Hege/ (1883) and 
The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889; 2 vols.). To make sense of the emphases of the mature 
form of Caird’s idealism, we begin by briefly looking at the reception of Hegel thought in Britain, 
paying special attention to his reception in Scotland. Then we consider the principal arguments of 
Hegel before taking a second look at Caird’s reception of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Caird’s study 
of Hegel prompts him to write a second, much longer study of Kant (1889), in which Kant’s critical 
question, How are synthetic a priori judgments possible? comes to be posed against the backdrop of Hegel’s 
idea of self-consciousness as a return to the consciousness of self through the consciousness of 
objects. Forcing persons to confront the existential fact that they do not merely think about objects 
in the world, but are themselves one among those many objects, draws his attention once more to 
relationship that Kant describes between inner sense and outer sense, specifically as it regards the 
determination of the self as an object in time and in space, respectively. Caird argues that Hegel’s 
critical advance upon Kant, who regarded the self as an object of inner sense, but not also of outer 
sense, was to see that the self must be concretely determined as an object of outer sense, as a body 


in space. 


Reading Hegel (1883) with the Victorians 
At the outset let us consider why the reception and dissemination of Hegel’s thought in Britain was 
slow by comparison to that of Kant. The first published example of an English-language discussion 


of Kant dates to the decade prior to his death in 1804. The first English translation of his published 
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work appeared relatively shortly thereafter: the Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysic (1819; trans. John 
Richardson).'” Scattered references to Hegel (who died in 1831) only began to appear in the decade 
following his death; and translations of his works came much later in the 1850s, with the publication 
of The Subjective Logic of Hegel (1855; trans. H. Solman and J. Walon) and The Philosophy of History 
(1857; trans. J. Sibree).'*” Why there was such a time lag in the case of Hegel is a matter of ongoing 
discussion. Caird, reflecting on the progress of philosophy through the 19" century, argued “the 
great advances of physical and chemical science, the immense development of trade and 
manufacture, and the political and social movements which accompanied it, absorbed the attention 
of the nation, and brought with them a kind of practical materialism.”' Though not necessarily a 
problem for Kant, whose conception of the physical causation was inspired by Newtonian 
mechanics, this meant the prevailing intellectual winds in Britain blew against Hegel’s intention to 
think the entire spatiotemporal world in a single, dialectical movement of thought. This is not, 
however, say the English-speaking world was entirely unprepared for Hegel’s arrival; indeed, it had 
begun to ask questions that seemed to beg a Hegelian solution. Caird continues, “The great advance 
of biological and historical inquiry which was characteristic of the latter half of the century, of itself 
tended to correct the exclusively analytic habit of mind which was fostered by physical science.” 
Further, 

The turn which Darwin gave his explanation of organic development seemed to 

make it a powerful argument against all teleological theories... [but] it became clear 

that the facts which Darwin and his followers were bringing to light, still more the 


facts of human history, were not sufficiently accounted for by his hypothesis, and 
that they were susceptible to a higher interpretation.'®! 


158 Muirhead, 155-6. 

159 James Bradely, “Hegel in Britain: A Brief History of British Commentary and Attitudes (1),” The Heythrop Journal 20.1 (1979): 1-24, 
at 9-10. 

160 Edward Caird, “Note on the Progress of Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century,” in The Book of the Jubilee; In Commemoration of the 
Ninth Jubilee of the University of Glasgow, 1451-1901, ed. The Students Jubilee Celebration Committee (Glasgow: James MacLehose and 
Sons, 1901), 35-9, at 36. 

161 [bid 37. 
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But it was Hegel, and not Darwin, who was able to convincingly demonstrate why “the facts of 
human history” must necessarily resist any merely mechanistic explanation. Texts, to say nothing of 
archeological artifacts and the like, require a hermeneutic that regards human development as more 
than just another form of external relations between bodies, as these are “susceptible to a higher 
interpretation.” 

Other assessments of the same period have also been proffered by Caird’s own students, 
though these possess a much narrower institutional focus. Muirhead’s authoritative early-20" century 
intellectual history, The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy (1931), attributed the time-lag to 
“the survival within the Universities of the theological bias, [and] outside of them of the positivist 
Humean tradition.”’” Wenley similarly describes how the state of theological education in Scotland 
at the time complicated the progress of Hegel’s reception. After the Disruption of 1843, different 
wings of the Presbyterian Kirk fought over professorial appointments to university chairs. The 
election of an early reader of Hegel, James Ferrier, to the chair of logic and metaphysics at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1856 is notable in this respect. Edinburgh presbytery blocked the 
election because of Ferrier’s affiliation with the dissenting Free Kirk.'® 

Much more recently, and perhaps more problematically, we see that the scope of the inquiry 
has been shrunk down to a narrow contest of philosophical egos. Mander has called the character of 
these early assessments — though not necessarily their content — into question. Rather than wonder 
what brought Hegel to the British Isles, he wants to ask about what kept him away for so long. He 
understands Muirhead to argue the “sheer ignorance of foreign trends fed by the insularity of, 
especially Scottish Common Sense philosophy,” stood in the way of the appropriation of Hegel’s 


thought. He goes on to say, however, the more likely case is “that the state of philosophy at the time 


162 Muirhead, Platonic Tradition, 152. 
163 R.M. Wenley, “Lights on the British Idealist Movement in the Nineteenth Century,” 454-5. 
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was less one of ignorance about Hegelianism as one of positive hostility to it.”'°* The conclusion is 
provocative, and no doubt Mander states (or overstates) his case for rhetorical effect. Muirhead 
would probably not be entirely comfortable with this characterization of his work. Still, by 
narrowing the question to one of contests between philosophical egos with little or no awareness of 
the broader cultural (and/or institutional) setting, we can see Mander places an interpretive burden 
on the primary sources that cannot be borne. There are at least two good reasons why not. To begin 
with, it goes almost without saying that ignorance and hostility need not be regarded as mutually 
exclusive. And, at the same time, neither should a British attachment to its own intellectual traditions 
be taken to automatically imply a hostility towards foreign influences, nor a particular animus 
towards Hegel, who was largely unknown at the time. 

In any event, Caird’s own observations, already touched upon in the space above, prove 
much more illuminating. By a variety of developments, the native intellectual ground in England and 
Scotland was being prepared to receive something like Hegel’s historical mode of argument. David 
Boucher and Andrew Vincent describe how Thomas Carlyle, who exercised a profound influence on 
Caird during his student days, made a cursory use of Hegel to attack “the dead hand” of mechanical 
philosophy, which he believed had defined philosophy in Britain since the days of John Locke.'® 
Todd Statham, in his dissertation on “Dogma and History in Victorian Scotland,” notes, “the 
tendrils of German romanticism were snaking their way into Britain,” and that “it was Walter Scott’s 
novels — bucolic, gothic, Catholic — which ‘struck the new note of the century.””’ Since both Carlyle 


and Scott may be counted among Caird’s youthful intellectual influences, we can see that rather than 


164 Mander, British Idealism, 17. While it must be granted that Muirhead, Platonic Tradition, does make reference to “the dead hand of 
Reid’s Common-Sense Philosophy” as a reason why the progress of idealism was retarded in Scotland (152), Mander’s comments are 
offered on the strength of the much more detailed analysis of James Bradley, “Hegel in Britain: A Brief History of British 
Commentary and Attitudes (2),” The Heythrop Journal 20.2 (1979): 163-182. Bradely’s sweeping judgments about the “the selectivity and 
somewhat cavalier interpretations which characterize” Muirhead’s approach (163) to the topic do not support the specificity of 
Mander’s characterization of the opposition to Hegel “as one of positive hostility.” 

165 David Boucher and Andrew Vincent, British Idealism:.A Guide to the Perplexed (London: Continuum Publishing Group, 2012), 11. See 
also Sandra M. Den Otter, British Idealism and Social Explanation: A Study of Late Victorian Thought (Oxford: Claredon Press, 1996), 44. 

166 Todd Regan Statham, “Dogma and History in Victorian Scotland,” (Diss. Faculty of Religious Studies, McGill, 2011), 55-56. 
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outright hostility — which undoubtedly was (and perhaps still is) the case for specific Anglo- 
American thinkers — the general picture of the reception of Hegel’s thought was one of a process 
creative appropriation with the intention of making sense of native intellectual problems. With this 
is mind, it is worth asking whether Mander’s question about what kept Hegel out the British Isles is 
the right question for contemporary scholars to ask. The right question, it seems to me, will get at 
what an English-speaking audience eventually came to find attractive in his work.’ Caird’s own 
reflection on the development of philosophy through the 19" century proves instructive.’ 

What was it, then, that an English-speaking audience eventually found in Hegel’s work that 
was especially productive? To answer this question, let us look a series of three influential 19" 
century British studies on the work of G.W.F. Hegel: James Hutchison Stirling’s The Secret of Hegel 
(1865), William Wallace’s The Logic of Hegel, Translated from the Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences, With 
Prolegomena (1874), and Caird’s own Hege/ (1883).'° We are especially interested to understand how 
the earlier texts influenced Caird’s own presentation of Hegel’s thought. 

A contemporary reader pronounced Stirling’s Secres, the first installment in this Hegelian 
triad, to be “that strange, uncouth, but wonderfully suggestive book [which] has had mote to do in 
propagating Hegelianism among us than anything else.””'”” One part an account of the author’s own 
intellectual journey, and another part an exposition of the theme introduced in its title, the text’s 


apparent obscurity earned it an unattributed claim (quoted by Muirhead), that if Stirling “knew the 


107 "TM. Forsyth, “The Conception of Experience and Its Relation to the Development of English Philosophy,” Mind 13:51 (Jul. 
1904): 394-409, makes that the case—persuasively, it seems to me—that modern English philosophy (Locke, Hume, Reid, Hamilton, 
Ferrier, etc.) has never not been about the interpretation of “experience.” While Forsyth's analysis concludes with Ferrier, who was a 
very early English reader of Hegel, it is not difficult to interpret Caird and his fellow idealists in the same light. 

168 See also Boucher and Vincent 20-35. 

169 Mander, British Idealism, 40-6. This short list is not peculiar to Mander, who shates it with James Bradely, “Hegel in Britain: A Brief 
History of British Commentary and Attitudes (1),” The Heythrop Journal 20.1 (1979): 1-24, at 17-24; and Tibor Frank, “Hegel in 
England: Victorian Thought Reconsidered,” Hungarian Studies in English 13 (1980): 49-58, at 53. It is also found in a more or less 
complete form in J.H. Muirhead’s The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy (London: Geroge Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1931), and 
implicitly stated as early as R.M. Wenley’s “Light’s on the British Idealist Movement in the 19th Century,” The American Journal of 
Theology 5.3 (Jul. 1901): 445-72, at 447-8. 

170 "TM. Lindsay, “Hegelian Contributions to English Philosophy,” Mind 2.8 (Oct. 1877): 476-493, at 476. 
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secret of Hegel he had managed to keep it to himself.”'”' This was not, of course, to say the book 
was completely unintelligible. Muirhead testifies that the book had a galvanizing effect on a new 
generation of thinkers, including Caird and Green; and also to the fact it was praised on the 
Continent, in the Isles, and across the Atlantic in the United States.'” Rather, it seems to have been 
a comment on the book’s labourious prose and the paradoxical nature of its subject, Hegel’s idea of 
the “concrete notion.”'” Stirling summarized Hegel’s essential claim as follows: “Being and Nothing 
are thus inseparably present in every concrete; and here in utter abstraction they are inseparable also: 
rather, here in utter [sic] they unite and are the same.”'”* Otherwise put: the abstract ideas of Being 
and Nothing are woven together inseparably in a person’s experience of individual objects. When 
those objects are thought concretely (or synthetically) in their actual relations to other objects — not 
isolated 7m abstraction (or analytically) from those same relations — the cosmic processes of becoming 
and ceasing-to-be, which are always and everywhere operative on actual individual objects, converge 
in an absolute unity of Being and Nothing. Thus, as Stirling says, what is true of the absolute whole 
(“in utter’’) is also true of each and every relative individual whole (“in every concrete”), and vice 
versa. 

Robert Stern, who studies the importance of Hegel’s “concrete notion” for Anglo-American 
idealism, argues that this amounts to saying that the individual object gua individual — that is, the 
individual object in the totality of its relations to other objects — is the only truly universal concept 
that a person can form about individual objects.'” Individual objects are what they are in relation to, 


not 7 distinction from, every other individual object. Granting that such a definition may seem trivial, 


171 Muirhead, Platonic Tradition, 171. 

172 Muirhead, Platonic Tradition, 170-3. 

173 See Muirhead, Platontic Tradition, 168-9, for a discussion of Stirling appropriation of Hegel’s “concrete notion.” For a recent 
discussion, see Jeremy Dunham, Iain Hamilton Grant, and Sean Watson, Idealism: The History of a Philosophy (Durham: Acumen, 2011), 
159-61. See also Bradely’s discussion of Stirling’s contribution: “Hegel in Britain (1),” 18. 

174 James Hutchison Stirling, The Secret of Hegel: Being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter in Two Volumes, Vol. II 
(London: Longman, Green, Longman, Robert, and Green, 1865), 55. 

175 Robert Stern, “Hegel, British Idealism, and the Curious Case of the Concrete Universal,” Hegelian Metaphysics (Oxford: University 
Press, 2009), 122. 
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appearing to say both everything and nothing at the same time, Stern argues the concrete notion 
must also be seen in terms of what it rejects: namely, abstract empirical methods of study, which 
supposes knowledge is gained through a process of abstraction from an aggregate of utterly 


individualized, or self-contained, entities.'”° 


Since the only “place” such utterly individualized objects 
can exist is in the abstraction of a person’s thought, it is incumbent upon persons to think about 
objects as 7 they exist in concrete relationships with other objects — which, of course, they already 
do. 

The accessibility of Hegel’s work to an English-speaking audience was greatly improved with 
the publication of the second installment in this Hegelian triad, William Wallace’s The Logic of Hegel 
(1874).'” This second study principally comprised a translation of Hegel’s The Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences (1807) and included a substantive “Prolegomena,” introducing readers to various 
elements of Hegel’s thought. The length of the “Prolegomena” grew through successive editions of 
the translation, until the 1892 edition, when it grew longer than the translation itself, and was 
published two years later as a separate volume.’ Restricting our comments to the text of the 
“Prolegomena” from the 1874 edition, we see that Wallace fits Hegel into a conceptual lexicon more 
familiar to English readers. He portrays Hegel as a new Aristotle’” who splits the difference between 
deductive and inductive logics by inverting the ordinary notions of abstract and concrete 
knowledge.'* Wallace shows that Hegel recognized a person’s common consciousness of objects in 


the world — “an existence or reality which is obvious to the senses and is found in time and place” 


176 Stern 143. See also A.J.M. Milne’s discussion of the “concrete universal” in The Social Philosophy of English Idealism (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1962), 22-39. 

177 Wallace and Caird had both personal and professional relationships. Caird edited and wrote a biographical introduction to 
Wallace’s Gifford Lectures on Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethies (1892-4). 

178 See William Wallace, Prokgomena to the Study of Hegel’s Philosophy and Especially His Logic, 2.4 ed. (Oxford: Claredon Press, 1894). The 
“Prolegomena” grew from 170+ pages in the length in the 1874 edition of William Wallace, The Logic of Hegel, to 365+ pages in the 
Prolegomena (1894) to the 1892 edition. 

179 William Wallace, The Logic of Hegel, Translated from the Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences, With Prolegomena (Oxford: Claredon Press, 
1874), xxi. 

180 Wallace Ixxiii-lxxx 

181 Wallace xxiii. 
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— regards objects themselves as belonging to concrete reality, while concepts of objects are thought 
of as abstractions from that concrete reality. Considered in such terms, when a person’s common 
consciousness of objects is operated on by a deductive logic (like that of Aristotle), the result is “a 
systematic account of the procedures of ordinary thought, which could be observed in popular 
discussions and practical oratory.”'*’ Why so? A deductive logic proposes to abstract /ogos from 
traditional forms of thought. However, when a person’s common consciousness of objects is 
operated on by an inductive logic (like that envisioned by Francis Bacon and formulated by John 
Stuart Mill), “the spirit of free science, of critical investigation, of inductive inquiry...constitute[s] its 
forms, legislation, and methods for itself." Why so? An inductive logic proposes to abstract /ggos 
from the observable order of the natural world, against which it judges the specifically human 
phenomena of language, custom, and tradition. Before we move on, it is worth noting Wallace’s 
terms have rough Kantian equivalents: such an account of the difference between deductive and 
inductive logics pits the ancients against the moderns, a prior’ against a posteriori methods of inquiry. 
Wallace argues it was Hegel’s genius to discern that both deductive and inductive forms of 
logical inquiry plot the difference between abstract and concrete knowledge onto the distinction 
between understanding and sense.'** Both hypostasize the difference between understanding and 
sense, leaving a person’s actual thought about objects to languish, so to speak, in a dualistic 
opposition between its conceptual and perceptual aspects. Hegel proposed instead the opposition 
between understanding and sense must be transcended — which it actually is in a person’s thought 
about objects — by moving from 1) the encounter with individual objects in sense-experience, to 2) 
the joining of individual objects under universal concepts in representative thought, and to 3) pure 


reason in search of the “concrete notion.” We already encountered an initial attempt to formulate 


182 Wallace Ixxiv. See Den Otter, Social Explanation, for a discussion of the transformation of Victorian studies of Aristotle through the 
19 century 38-40). 

183 Wallace Ixxvi. See Den Otter, Social Explanation, for a discussion of the Victorian reception of Mill’s System of Lagic (1843) (40-41). 
184 Wallace Ixxxviii. 
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this threefold logical movement in the previous chapter in our discussion of Kant (1877). Caird, as 
we shall see in a moment, makes it the centerpiece of in his study of Hege/. 

Caird’s own study of Hege/ (1883) completes this English-language Hegelian triad. The book 
is comparatively short when set alongside his first and second studies of Kant (1877; 1889). Part of 
the “Philosophical Classics for English Readers” series, it provides readers with a general 
introduction to the Hegel’s life and work.” The first half is an intellectual biography situating the 
development of Hegel’s scholarly career alongside significant historical events. This approach earned 
ptaise from R. Adamson, who reviewed the book for the journal Mind: Caird is commended for not 
treating Hegel's thought by analogy to the natural sciences as though “philosophy were the 
treatment of some isolated problems or the attempt to convey an explanation of some special order 


of facts.’’!*° 


The second half of the book treats principle features of Hegel’s systematic thought 
under a number of general headings: a restatement of “The Problem of Philosophy” (Chapter VI) 
that pairs Kant with Hegel (instead of Comte); a statement of the characteristic Hegelian motif of 
“unity in difference” under the heading “The Principle of Contradiction and the Idea of Spirit” 
(Chapter VID); a discussion of the importance of “The Hegelian Logic” to the idea self- 
consciousness (Chapter VIII); and finally, an account of the relationship between Hegel’s idealism 
and Christianity (Chapter IX). In the space that follows, we will examine Caird’s argument through 


the contents of Chapters VI, VII, and VIII. The contents of final Chapter [X on the relationship 


between Hegel’s idealism and Christianity will be taken up in Chapter 6. 


Reading Caird’s Hegel 


185 This division of Caird’s Hege/ served as the template for Jones and Muirhead’s Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird (1921). 
186 R. Adamson, “Review of Hege/, E. Caird,’” Mind 8.31 (Jul. 1883): 432-438, at 434. 
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Caird’s Hege/recapitulates many of the same arguments found in Wallace’s “Prolegomena,” though it 
differs both in its intention and emphases. Wallace presented Hegel as a credible reader of the 
Western philosophical tradition going back to Plato and Aristotle. Caird reads Hegel as theorizing 
the development of the rational, or the self-conscious, life of persons, considered both individually 
and communally, in the unfolding organic whole of the human race. A comparison shows that 
Wallace narrates but one episode in Caird’s much larger narrative, which surveys the entirety of 
humanity’s intellectual inheritance — including both pre-modern and non-Western sources. This 
compatison raises immediate questions about the nature of Caird’s project: What does one look for 
when surveying the entirety of humanity’s intellectual inheritance? Where does one begin, so to 
speak, to seek /ogos in historia? 

Caird’s discussion of Hege/ begins in the same place that we concluded our discussion of Kant 
(1877): with the problem of “how such a general consciousness can individualise itself, as it has 
actually done in us.”'*’ However, though the starting place is familiar, the form of his enquiry is 
entirely transformed. No longer does Caird limit himself to arguing that self-consciousness is 
achieved by overcoming the abstract opposition of self and world with the individuation of 
consciousness — or in se/-consciousness. The conclusion in Kant (1877) has become the starting 
point in Hegel: 

It is true, indeed, that we too form, in one point of view, a part of this phenomenal 

world; we are present to ourselves as objects existing, like other objects, in space and 

time, and going through changes which are determined according to necessary laws. 

But this phenomenal presence to ourselves is not our whole being. I am not merely 

one object among many other objects in the world of which I am conscious; I am 

the conscious self without which there would be no world of objects at all. A 

conscious being, as such, cannot simply reckon itself among the things it knows, for 

while they exist only for it, it also exists for itself. It not only has a place among 


objects, but it is the subject for which they exist. As such it is not one of the 
conditioned substances in time and space, whose changes are to be explained by the 


187 Caird, Kant, 334. 
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things that condition it; it is the principle in relation to which such conditioned 
things exist, the cause of the necessity to which they are subjected.’* 


This quotation has been lifted from a section of Chapter VI which is concerned to rescue persons 
from a reductive, empirical analysis that treats human beings as ageregates of empirical 
“phenomena.” While its wording may appear to draw a readet’s attention away from the bodily 
conditions of self-conscious experience to contemplate abstract realities (e.g. “this phenomenal 
presence to ourselves is not our whole being”), it has the structure of a synthetic both/and 
argument, not an analytic either/or argument. Caird argues that persons can and do think about 
themselves in two different ways: externally, as an individual object situated relative to other objects 
in the world, and internally, as a subject to which an entire world of objects is given, including their 
own self gua object. The two sides of the argument are left in a productive tension. 

What is the significance of this new point of departure? I suggest that Caird’s presentation of 
Hegel’s thought takes the form of what Charles Taylor calls an ad hominem argument.’ Consider for 
a moment that the disproportionate intellectual weight placed on contemporary methods of 
empirical study — of hypothesis, formulation of method, verification of results, and conclusion — 
predisposes us to turn “inwards” and away from the “external” world when we are asked to reflect 
on our own selves. As good empirical thinkers, our ownmost self is what we are in distinction from 
the empirical world, which we regard (whether consciously or not) as a realm of pure contingency, 
and about which we allow ourselves to make no mote than provisional claims. Thus we have very 
little difficulty with the critical analysis of the many physical, chemical, biological, psychological, 
social, economic, legal, and political factors that impinge on human life or with describing these in 


exhaustive detail. We are also more or less comfortable reflecting b7storically with great thinkers of by- 


188 Caird, Hege/, 117. 
189 Caird, Hege/, 112-6. 
190 Charles Taylor, “Explanation and Practical Reason’, Philosophical Arguments (Harvard: University Press, 1995), 34-60. 
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gone ages on what it means to be a self — including when this leads us, as it has in the last century, to 
condemn substantive notions of a transcendental self. All of this can be safely regarded in some 
sense as external to ourselves. However, the divided cast of the empirical mind also predisposes us 
towards regarding the fact that I, the person sitting in this chair, am the one describing these many details or 
that I, the person standing on this street corner, or the one asking these questions as little more than trivial 
obsetvations."”' Caird’s ad hominem strategy is directed “to the person” in this seemingly trivial sense. 
As I will demonstrate, he wants persons to “turn outwards” towards the world of objects in order to 
find themselves already sharing the world with many other beings and things, self-conscious and 
otherwise. His strategy is to ask whether we are conscious of ourselves existing as an object — a 
material body — in a world filled with other objects. And, if we do find ourselves existing as one 
object among many other objects, he asks whether it makes sense to regard ourselves merely as object 
and our world as merely being filled with objects. The implied suggestion here is that some objects — 
specifically human bodies, which unlike other objects, are possessed of a rational intentionality that 
is characteristic of self-consciousness — transcend a merely empirical categories of description.'” 

Let us consider how Caird develops his ad hominem argument through the latter chapters of 
Hegel. “Chapter VI: The Problem of Philosophy” narrates how the idea of self-consciousness 
unfolds in the writings of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, until it achieves a conceptually consistent 
form in the work Hegel. Caird credits Kant with the critical insight that “existence means existence for 
consciousness.”'°* This insight allowed him to break with the prevailing early modern assumption that 


consciousness is entirely passive (or receptive) towards objects.’ If persons are capable of saying 


191 Our empirical prejudice has given rise, as Taylor argues in A Secular Age, to a “buffered” sense of self, which is characterized by the 
experience of self as dis-embedded from its place in cosmic and social orders. 

192 Caird does not take up directly Hegel’s discussion of the dialectical lord-bondsman relation. It is nonetheless clear that his account 
of self-consciousness supposes seeing the bodies of other persons, not as passive materials to be mastered, like the body of a slave, 
but as revealing of self-consciousness, like the body of one who has an equal standing before the law. The same, of course, will not be 
said of the other objects that we encounter in the world. See John Russon, The Sed/f and Its Body in Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit 
(Toronto: University Press, 1997), especially Chapter 3. 

193 Caird, Hege/, 123. Emphasis in the original. 

194 Caird, Hegel, 123. 
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that an object exists, Kant recognized this must be because consciousness plays an essential role in 
constituting objects as objects. Caird faults Kant, however, for failing to follow his critical insight 
through to its logical synthetic conclusion: he problematically limited himself to an analysis of the 
relations between consciousness and its representations of objects, not between consciousness and 
the objects themselves. The natural consequence was a host of antinomies — between the things for 
us and the things in itself, the phenomenal and the noumenal, nature and freedom, etc.'”” — which 
gave tise to a host of “one-sided” solutions, e.g. like the ones proposed by Fichte, who derived the 


plurality of objects in the world from a unitary subject,'”° 


and Schelling, whose philosophy of nature 
set aside the unifying impulse of subjectivity to look instead for a fundamental correspondence 
between realms of nature and spirit, or worlds of outer and inner experience.’ The two sides of 
self-conscious experience stood opposed to each other in conceptual abstraction. The true concrete 
solution remained to be found. 

“Chapter VU: The Principle of Contradiction and the Idea of Spirit” details how Hegel’s 
idea of self-consciousness broke with Western philosophical tradition’s analytic penchant for the 
logical “law of contradiction.”'”® While Hegel is often thought to deny the validity of “the law of 
contradiction” (ic. A # -A), Caird argues his intention was only to deny its absolute validity.'”” Hegel 
noticed that when “the law of contradiction” is placed on the same footing as “the law of identity” 
(i.e. A = A), the natural order of the world tends to be conceived in terms of an absolute 


metaphysical duality (e.g., between form and matter), which has the corollary implication that it will 


also tend to be conceived in atomistic terms.”” For example, the analytic form of Aristotelian logic 


195 Caird, Hege/, 123-4. 

196 Caird, Hegel, 127. 

197 Caird, Hege/, 127-8. The narrative movement from Kant, through Fichte and Schelling, to Hegel that Caird develops follows 
roughly the same trajectory laid out by Wallace in his Prokgomena, especially in Chapters IX - XIV. 

198 Note that we are more to be familiar with what Caird terms “the law of contradiction” as the “law of non-contradiction.” 
199 Caird, Hegel, 136. 

200 Caird, Hege/, 137. 
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allowed material objects to reveal an identity (A = A) that differentiates them (A # -A) from other 
material objects.”' An object’s intelligibility, i.e. its form, was presumed to be intrinsic to the object 
itself, but this had the corollary consequence that the intelligibility of the object’s external relations 
to other objects was regarded as secondary, non-essential, or even illusory.” As Caird says, 


The old analytic logic...started with the presupposition that each object is an isolated 
identity, itself and nothing more. It accepted the law of contradiction in a sense that 
involved a denial of the relativity or community of things. It separated object from 
subject, one thing from another; or, if it admitted relations between things, these 
were regarded by it as altogether external, or outside of the real nature of the things 
in themselves. But such a theory of knowledge is, as it were, broken in pieces against 
the idea of self-consciousness, in which the true unity, the pattern of all knowledge, 
is seen to be essentially complex or concrete, a unity of differences, a circle of 
relations in itself. Self-consciousness is the standing enigma for those who would 
separate identity and difference; for it is not merely that, in one aspect of it, self- 
consciousness is a duality, and in another aspect a unity; duality and unity are so 
inseparably blended in it, that neither has any meaning without the other.” 


In other words, an analytic logic founders on its ultimate commitment to the “law of contradiction,” 
which cuts the world into smaller and smaller pieces, but is unable to provide a way back to a 
synthetic account of the whole. The novelty of Hegel’s synthetic logic was to transcend and 
incorporate analytic logics by placing the “law of contradiction” (A # -A) alongside the “law of 
relativity’ (A = -A) within a complex whole (1.e., the “unity in difference”) of a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world (A = A). Only thus, Caird says, can the “intelligence cope with all 
the manifoldness and division of the mighty universe, and hope to master its secrets.”””* 

“Chapter VUI: The Hegelian Logic” surveys the different possible forms taken by a person’s 


consciousness of objects, in order to show the logic of the development of self-consciousness. In 


the earlier study of Kant (1877), we saw Caird describe the process through which the universality of 


201 Caird, Hege/, 135. 

202 This is the heart of Caird’s account of the development of modern natural science, which had to overcome Aristotelian 
preoccupations with an object’s form to bring the external relationships between objects into intellectual focus. A comparison of the 
four Aristotelian causes (material, formal, efficient, and final) with three Newtonian law of motion (inertia, force, action-reaction) 
suffices to demonstrate the point. The Aristotelian causes, from the vantage of the Newtonian laws of motion, are conspicuous for 
“confusing” external physical causes (body on body) and internal metaphysical causes (form on body). 

203 Caird, Hege/, 135-6. 
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a person’s conceptions of objects and the individuality of their perceptions of objects return to an 
original concrete unity. With the publication of Hege/, his lexicon has matured: his prose is much 
clearer and more consistent, allowing the structure of his argument regarding the development of 
self-consciousness to be much more easily discerned. To structure my own discussion, I will present 
his account of the development of self-consciousness through its three main stages—common 
consciousness, empirical consciousness, and self-consciousness—as variations on the following 
formula: 

individual (subject/object) — Absolute. 
The “/” in the first complex term of the formula is meant to represent a structural distinction 
between the knowing subject and known objects that cuts through the whole of self-conscious 
experience. The “—>” between the first complex and the second simple term of the formula is meant 
to represent a teleological orientation towards an absolute synthesis of all possible human knowledge 
— i.e. the Absolute. The equation describes how Caird rules out both the possibility giving a merely a 
priori account of the Absolute (i.e., on the side of the thinking subject, as a concept which has no 
immediate reference to the world of objects) and the possibility of grounding it a posteriori in the 
world of objects (e., on the side of the objectivity, with no immediate reference to the activity of 
the thinking subject). The Absolute cannot be cdentified with any particular object within the whole of 
a person’s self-conscious of the world; it must instead be grasped by analogy to the whole of a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world, which is represented here by the complex first term 
of the equation: individual (subject/ object). 

The chapter begins with an account of the first stage in the development of self- 
consciousness: “common consciousness” or “unscientific consciousness.” Caird’s idea of common 


consciousness designates the stance that persons assume towards objects in their wureflective 
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22205 Let us represent it here by the 


moments, which, he says, is “our first way of looking at things. 
following variation on the above formula: 

individual (subject/object) — object. 
In common consciousness, persons encounter objects as indissoluble wholes “isolated from all the 


29206 


rest, as well as from the mind that knows it.”"° Since they have not yet turned to reflect on “the 


whole to which belong the different objects which it isolates,” objects appear as discrete individuals 


7 $ 
a Common consciousness thus 


in abstraction from their concrete relations to other objects. 
designates no more than persons as preoccupied with their immediate perceptions, with particular 
contents of their memory, or some other such apparently simple phenomenon; that is, with 
particulars objects belonging to their self-conscious experience of the world, but not yet with the 
relationship between objects, nor the form of self-conscious experience itself. 

The second stage in the development of self-consciousness is “empirical consciousness,” 
which designates a person’s reflective stance towards objects.” Empirical consciousness involves 
taking a mental step back out of a person’s common consciousness in order to consider objects 
from a new vantage or in the light of some new consideration.”” Here persons consciously 
distinguish their own selves from their objects — or, to be more precise, they distinguish between 
their subjectively held concepts of objects and their objectively given perceptions of those same 
objects. Let us represent empirical consciousness by the following variation on the above formula: 

individual (subject/object) — subject/object. 

The development of empirical consciousness is indicative of an innate desire on the part of person 


to theorize about the unity of their self-conscious experience of the world. Caird argues persons ate 


205 Caird, Hegel, 159. 
206 Caird, Hege/, 159. 
207 Caird, Hege/, 159. 
208 Caird, Hege/, 168-9. 
209 Caird, Hege/, 170-1. 
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unable to rest content with the isolated appearances of common consciousness. The unity of their 
own unrealized self-conscious nature entails they are always dimly aware of a unity underlying the 
apparent orderliness of relations between the objects of perception. Empirical consciousness 
represents this unity by distinguishing between an internal realm of subjectivity and an external 
realm of objectivity. The artificial “distance” between subjectivity and objectivity serves as a catalyst 
for persons to criticize what they think they know about specific objects or specific classes or types 
of objects. To that end, empirical consciousness insists that subjectively held concepts must be 
grounded externally in objectively given objects in order from the truth of the concept to obtain in 
its corresponding object. Like common consciousness, however, empirical consciousness must also 
be regarded as partial and incomplete: it divides the complex whole of a person’s self-conscious 
experience into two discrete halves, but finds no necessary relation between them to guarantee 
correspondence between concepts and the objects to which they refer. 

The realization of a person’s own self-conscious nature waits for them to seek to know 
themselves in concrete relation to their objects. Caird summarizes the /e/os of a person’s consciousness 
of objects in the following terms: 

Reality lies, not, as common-sense supposes, in the mere individual taken by itself — 

nor, as science seems to teach, in the mere particular which is related to other 

particulars; it lies in the relation, or principle of relation — [in] self-consciousness, as a 

unity which is one with itself, not by the absence of difference, but rather by means 

of the difference, which it at once asserts and overcomes.” 

Neither common consciousness nor empirical consciousness reveals a world in which persons find 
themselves as one among many other beings and things, self-conscious and otherwise — which, of 
course, they always already do. In the former, persons are preoccupied with their perceptions of 


individual objects, paying, when and where they do, only sporadic attention to their own individual 


selves. In the latter, persons abstract themselves gua subject from the world of objects, which 


210 Carid, Hege/, 176. 
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precludes the possibility that they can have a necessary relation to their own selves qua object. The 
realization of self-consciousness instead requires that persons must learn to think se/f-reflectively: 

individual (subject/object) — individual (subject/object), or Absolute. 
Caird defines the achievement of self-consciousness as the realization of what is always and 
everywhere the case. Take, as an example, a person thinking about this or that tree. That person may 
be absent-mindedly thinking about the tree (i.e., common consciousness); or they may be trying to 
determine the tree’s location, its width and height (and so its approximate age), or its species (L.e., 
empirical consciousness). In both cases, the person who thinks about the tree is themselves absent 
from their mental conception of the tree. This is not to say they do not already exist in some web of 
concrete relationships to the tree. They do. The issue here is that they do not at first think about 
objects, or about themselves, in such concrete terms: they do not think about themselves, as an 
object in the world, thinking about other objects in the world (like this or that tree), which the 
achievement of self-consciousness requires them to do. 

Now, on this reading of Hege/, Caird’s idealism appears much less abstract and impersonal, 
and much more concrete and personal, than has been generally held in the secondary literature. Not 
wanting to confuse labels applied to different schools of idealism, I will stop short of labelling Caird 


211 


a personal idealist.’ However, to bolster the claims made here about his conception of the 


achievement of self-consciousness, I want to call attention to the fact that Caird is more than 
comfortable restating his arguments regarding self-consciousness in the older terms of the 


compound unity of body and soul. Thus Caird argues, if it is true that the rational soul is conscious 


211 With the exception of Bengtsson, The Worldview of Personalism (Oxford: University Press, 2006), who notes Caird’s “personalist and 
theistic tendencies” (41), the secondary literature tends regards Caird as an “Absolute Idealist” and downplays whatever personalistic 
elements might be found in his world. Examples of readers who place Caird firmly in the Absolutist camp include Mander, British 
Idealism, Eagene Thomas Long, Twentieth-Century Western Philosophy of Religion, 1900-2000 (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 
2000), Allan F.P. Sell, The Philosophy of Refigion, 1875-1980 (London: Croom Helm, 1988), John Passmore, A Hundred Years of Philosophy 
(London: Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 1957.) 
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of its individual embodiment, apart from which a person is nothing (literally: not a thing),”'* then the 
following must also be true: 

The life of the body is not a principle that dominates over dead members, and uses 

them as instruments to realize itself; it is all the members, so that each of them in 

turn may be regarded as means and end to the others...A self-determining principle 

lie. self-consciousness]...is necessarily of this sort...not like a law that is imposed 

upon a foreign matter, for its only matter is itself.” 
Caird’s proposes his idea of self-consciousness to bridge the gap between soul and body that 
“common consciousness” opens up and “empirical consciousness” posits in order to do its abstract 
work. At the same time, that Caird does not propose to close the gap through the dubious mental 
gymnastics of dialectical argument. Persons gua soul (or subject) never achieve a state of ontological 
simplicity by becoming identical to themselves gua body (or object). The difference between soul 
and body is relativized in the concrete “unity in difference” of consciousness’ individuation, in a 
complex account of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world — or, in se/f-consciousness.”"* 

Here ends our discussion of the idea of self-consciousness that Caird takes away from his 
study of Hege/. More things might be said about points raised by Caird along the way. However, we 


will resist the temptation to travel down tangential lines of inquiry and turn to his second study of 


Kant (1889). 


Reading The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
Caird states in the “Preface” to The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889) that his purpose 
for writing a second, much longer work on Kant is to show “the relations of the three Critiques to 


each other.” Important studies, he says, had appeared since the publication of Kant (1877). These 


212 Per Arsitotle’s dictum that “matter is the principle of individuation.” 

213 Caird, Hegel, 179. 

214 Caird, Hege/, 182-3. 

215 Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, Vol 1 (Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1889), vii. 
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had “thrown much new light on the development of the Kantian philosophy,”*"° 


prompting an 
extensive reconsideration of his own position. The result is a very ambitious program of 
demonstrating “there is an unbroken continuity in the movement of Kant’s thought, and that the 
lesson of his philosophy as a whole is definite and self-consistent’; and, perhaps more importantly, 
“that lesson...he did not himself fully understand.”*"’ 

Some of what Caird claims as a rationale for writing a second, much longer tome is 
disingenuous. The same basic argument structure informs both his first and second attempts to 
grapple with the nature of Kant’s critical insight, and it is not obvious the second study is written as 
a response to new works by other scholars. Even if such external prompts did figure into the 
compilation of Kant (1889) — and this is not difficult to grant — we remain on a much more secure 
footing claiming its inspiration derives from Caird’s own study of Hege/. The evidence required to 
demonstrate this point is the new centrality accorded to the idea of self-consciousness. In Kant 
(1877), self-consciousness was left to hover on the sidelines, waiting to be called upon at key 
moments of synthesis to advance the argument; but, in Kant (1889), self-consciousness acquites a 
new prominence. Caird now thinks the relation between the universality of conceptions and 
individuality of perceptions, which had been a central concern in Kant (1877), through the relative 
unity of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. With language that appears enigmatic at 
first blush, Caird signals the new Hegelian point of departure: Kant’s writings are said to occupy a 
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significant moment in “the progress of self-consciousness,’””’” which is more precisely defined as 


“the unity of one mind which, through all changes of form and expression, is growing towards a 


. . 9 
more complete consciousness of itself.””””” 


216 Tbid. 
217 Thid ix. 
218 Tbid x. 
219 Thid. 
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A brief excursus into the preparatory historical narrative offers clues to Caird’s intended 
destination. As can be anticipated, Caird finds in Kant’s work a provisional, but incomplete, solution 
to the early modern problem of the relation between mind and matter. Though hints of the shape of 
this problem could already be discerned in Luther’s reduction of the knowledge of God to the 
subjectivity of faith and Bacon’s reduction of the knowledge of the observable order of the natural 
world to the objectivity of an empirical claim,” the problem was revealed in its true form by 
Descartes’ fateful decision to sever the consciousness of self (i.e., the ego) from the consciousness of 
objects.” This decision inspired the quintessential formulation of the early modern mind-body 
problematic: namely, if the substance of mind and the substance of matter are essentially different, 
how is it that minds are able to come to know external objects at all? Caird notes that both Spinoza’s 
substantialistic metaphysics and Leibniz’ monadology attempted to seal a breach that could finally 
not be sealed — at least not in the Cartesian terms in which they were stated.” British thinkers like 
Locke (and also Hume) skirted around the issue by treating minds as objects in relations of cause 
and effect (via the bodily senses) to other objects in the world.” Unwilling to return to a pre- 
modern solution, like an insistence on the composite unity of body and soul, early modern thinkers 
were forced to experiment with different forms of subjective idealism and materialism. The stage is 


now set to introduce readers to Kant’s solution. 


The “Introduction” to Kant (1889) 
Caird’s large two-volume study opens with a discussion of the nature of philosophical criticism. 
Kant’s critical insight, he argues, was to see that the knowledge of objects is always someone’s 


knowledge of objects: “We can never know anything except as it is related to the conscious self 


220 Ibid 74-6. 
221 [bid 77. 
222 Thid 84. 
223 Thid 10. 
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within us; whatever we deal with, we are still dealing with our own consciousness of things.” 


Though superficially trivial, Kant’s insight allowed him to position his transcendental method of 
criticism between subjective idealism and the twin pitfalls of empirical dogmatism and empirical 
skepticism. Where subjective idealism portrays objects merely as extensions of a person’s 
subjectivity, the latter empirical pair cast the truth of a person’s subjectivity merely as the extension 
of objects. The critique of empirical dogmatism, which was directed primarily against Wolffian 
rationalism, criticized the absolutization of an explanatory principle appropriate to the study of a 
specific part of empirical reality to the whole of empirical reality.” The critique of empirical 
skepticism, which was directed primarily against Hume’s critique of causality, criticized of the 
absolutization of the sort of doubt that claims nothing can be known if it cannot be known with any 
real certainty.”° Kant saw that subjective idealism, empirical dogmatism, and empirical skepticism 
each run into the same problem: they pull apart the complex whole of self-conscious experience, 
reducing it to one or anothet of its constituent parts.” 

Kant’s place in this historical narrative was to see way beyond the impasse of mind-body 
dualism, but, Caird says, he “suffered for his position as the discoverer of a new way of dealing with 
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the problems of philosophy.” Kant correctly discerned the mean between these reductive 


extremes — the ground of the so-called “synthetic a priori judgment” — demanded much mote careful 
attention than it had hitherto received.” He limited his analysis, however, to the noetic relations 
between the “I” and its “representations” of objects, which left the relationship of the “I” to actual 


objects completely undetermined. Caird believes this arbitrary limitation proves to be his undoing. 


224 Thid 14. 

225 Tbid 3. Think of the variety of attempts to explain the whole of reality in terms of economic relations, social relations, 
psychological impulses, or on the pattern of some insight derive from the natural sciences (e.g., Newtown’s law of gravity or Darwin’s 
theory of evolution by natural selection). 

226 Tbid 5. 

227 See J.E. Creighton, “Iwo Types of Idealism,’ The Philosophical Review 20.5 (Sept. 1917): 514-536, where this point is defended at great 
length. 

228 Caird, Critical Philosophy, ix. 

229 Tbid 6-8, 12. 
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To appreciate both the significance and the shortcomings of Kant’s critical philosophical 
method, Caird argues his critical inquiry must be ontologically amplified into the more general terms 
of an inquiry into the relation between knowing and being (“of all that is knowable we must be able 
to predicate whatever is involved in its being knowable”*”’). Only such an ontological amplification 
can draw attention to the problematically central place in the inquiry occupied by the self-conscious 
being. Thus, in wording that recalls passages already quoted from both Kant (1877) and Hege/, Caird 
says, 


The thinking being is not merely an object in the known or knowable world, he is 
also a subject of knowledge, and it is only for such a subject that an object or a world 
of objects can exist. Hence we may speak of man’s knowing himself in two ways: of 
a knowledge of himself in which he is regarded simply as a self, the thinking subject 
which is implied in all objects of knowledge; and of a knowledge of himself as a 
human being, distinguished from other human beings and from the animals and 
from nature in general, and standing in definite relations to them.”" 


The significance of this reformulation of Kant’s critical philosophical method is to place bodily 
conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world at the center of a critique of 
metaphysics. Kant was interested in the universal aspect of the problem (“mind is the condition of 
there being such a world of related objects at all’”*”), but he did not, as Caird patiently expounds, 


appreciate the individual aspect of the problem (“thinking beings are part of the world of natute, 


oo) F 


and in that world externally act on other beings and things So, drawing inspiration from Hegel’s 


idea of self-consciousness, Caird turns to ask how a person’s knowledge of objects can be shown to 


be consistent with the bodily conditions of self-conscious experience. Is the sort of knowledge 


230 Tbid 8. See also the discussion of Kant’s limitation of “the ontological question as to the possibility of things...[to] the critical 
question of their possibility as objects of knowledge.” (589) 

231 Tbid 11. 

232 Tbid 12. 

233 Tbid 12. 

234 Throughout The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889), it is obvious that Caird wants Kant to be more Hegelian than he can 
allow Kant to be. Watson, “The Critical Philosophy and Idealism,” The Philosophical Review 1.1 (Jan., 1892): 9-23, makes this point 
where he claims, “It is a fundamental mistake, as Mr. Caird shows, to regard the work of Kant as consisting simply in the limitation of 
knowledge to phenomena.” (10) Or, as Caird, Critical Philosophy, himself says, “If I say that I am conscious of myself and my ideas but 
not of objects, I assume the reality or possibility of objects independent of my thought, and also that I can sever the consciousness of 
myself from the consciousness of these objects.” (6) On the other hand, many other passages can be quoted where Caird criticizes 
Kant for not drawing this conclusion. 
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persons claim to possess consistent with being the sort of being capable of reflecting on their own 
involvement in a world of objects? Is it consistent with being, as he says, “‘a human being, 
distinguished from other human beings from the animals and from nature in general, and standing 
in definite relations to them’”?*” 

Caird’s Kant (1899) examines Kant’s Three Critiques in order of their publication. The 
preponderant amount of his time and energy nevertheless remains devoted to the First Critique, 
which is broken down into its constituent parts, the “Transcendental Aesthetic,” the 
“Transcendental Analytic,” and the “Transcendental Dialectic.” The problem of Kant’s shifting 
perspective, from individuated objects given under the formal conditions of space and time in the 
Aesthetic to an un-individuated “sensory manifold” in the Analytic, remains central to his 
discussion. At the same time, Caird’s analysis has matured due to the new significance that he 
accords to a Hegelian idea of self-consciousness. In a short summary, he argues that the Aesthetic 
contains the statement of a dualism between consciousness and its objects; the Analytic attempts, 
but ultimately fails, to overcome this dualism; and this, in turn, forces the Dialectic into an 


exclusively negative mode of argument.” 


Such a failure means that the Critique of Pure Reason 
describes an abstract empirical order, which is subtended by the a priori forms of perception (space 
and time) and superintended by the three transcendental ideas of self, world, and God. The abstract 
empirical form of the presentation has two interrelated conceptual consequences, which ultimately 
undermine the efficacy of Kant’s critical philosophical method. The early modern problem of mind- 
body dualism reappears 1) in the idea of self-consciousness as a pure analytic unity of I = I, which 


was a) entirely distinct from the consciousness of spatiotemporal objects, but also b) guarantees the 


unity of the empirical order; and 2) in the idea that the self is a) properly an object of inner sense 


235 Caitd, Critical Philosophy 11. 
236 Thid 229-30. 
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under the form of time, but is not also b) properly an object of outer sense under the form of space. 
With these criticisms in mind, Caird proposes to demonstrate the constructive presence of a 
movement through the text from greater abstraction towards greater concretion, which he draws out 
through discussions of 1) the Aesthetic’s account of the formal conditions of space as the form of 
outer sense and time as the form of inner sense; 2) the Analytic’s incomplete account of the 
complex, self-conscious form of the relation between outer and inner sense; and finally 3) the 
Dialectic’s ultimate failure to develop a concrete solution to the problem of the determination of the 
transcendental ideas of world, self, and God in and through an idea of the self as an object of outer 
sense — that is, the self as embodied. In the space that follows, Caird’s arguments are taken up in the 


order of their appearance in the text. 


The Transcendental Aesthetic 

Caird shows that Kant’s basic argument in the Aesthetic is that objects are only ever given in our 
perception under the synthetic a priori conditions of space and time. In order for a person’s concept 
of an object to refer to an actual object, the concept must account for the fact that in order for an 
object to be an object, it must be locatable in the spatiotemporal world and stand in determinable 
spatiotemporal relationships to other such objects. (Many other things can be predicated of objects, 
but these will all presuppose a priori spatiotemporal conditions.) Caird proposes to summarize Kant’s 
argument in the “three points (1) that space and time are a priori; (2) that they are perceptions; (3) 
that only as the a priori of perception, as the forms of perception, can they explain, and that as such 
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they can fully explain, our a priori synthetic judgments in regard to space and time.”*”’ Keep in mind, 


as we consider his presentation of the Aesthetic, we are not so much interested in the particular 


237 Thid 286. 
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points raised along the way, as much as in the #e/os of Caird’s presentation: what does he claim about 
the nature and achievement of self-consciousness? 

The first point (1) taken up regards whether the idea of space, or spatial extension, is 
abstracted a posteriori from objects or whether “we apprehend objects on the presupposition of 
space.”””** Caird shows that Kant settles the matter of the “a priority” of space by arguing, while it is 
possible to abstract objects from space, it is not possible to abstract space from objects. The idea of 
an object must presuppose the idea of space if it is to be an idea of an object. The same is not true 
for the idea of space: the idea of space does not need an idea of an object in order for it to be an 
idea of space. Why? While it is possible to have the idea of an empty space, the same is not true of 
the idea of a dimensionless object; an idea of a dimensionless object is precisely not an idea of an 
object, which includes dimensions within its definition.” Therefore, the idea of space must be 
regarded as an a priori idea. Caird continues, “The same reasoning may be repeated in relation to 
time, which is not abstracted from the states of objects that are presented as successive of co- 
existent, but is the presupposition of the perception of phenomena in those relations.””” 

The second point (2) examines whether space and time are a priori conceptions brought by 
knowing subjects to their determination of objects as objects, or whether they are a priori forms of 
perception given in the perception of objects. At first glance, the ideas of space and time seem to 
function like conceptions: they are universals, which are involved in the determination of individual 
objects. However, unlike actual conceptions, they are only ever potentially infinite: they “are not for 
99241 


us infinitely divided but infinitely divisible, not infinitely extended but infinitely extensible. 


Conversely, the ideas of space and time seem to function like objects in that they are wholes made 


238 Tbid 287. 
239 Thid. 
240 Thid. 
241 Thid 291, 
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up of parts — of spaces and times.*” And unlike actual objects, the ideas of space and time are not 
themselves capable of spatiotemporal determination: space and time, in other words, are not given 
as individual wholes under the a priori conditions of space and time like other objects are given as 
individual wholes (rocks, trees, animals, people, etc.) under the a prior conditions of space and 
time.” Each side of the problem, therefore, reveals a double aspect, compelling Caird to search 
from some way to bridge the gap between the a priori universality of a person’s conceptions of 
objects and the a posteriori individuality of a person’s perceptions of objects. The solution Kant 
proposes is to say space and time possess the peculiar epistemic status of being a priori forms of 
perception — that is, both universal, on account of being a priori, and individu-able, on account of 
belonging to the faculty of perception. 

The third point (3) regards how “knowledge is made possible by the constitution of the 
faculty of knowledge in the subject.”** Caird argues the possibility of knowledge of objects, strictly 
speaking, has “to do with the a priori, the necessary and universal elements in knowledge.” 
However, as we have just seen, the peculiar idea of space and time as a priori forms of perception 
contains elements of both the a posterior’ individuality of perceptions and the a prior universality of 
conceptions. Caird wonders why this is the case. Why must Kant’s efforts to describe “the necessary 
and universal elements in knowledge” be frustrated by the a posterior’ individuality of perceptions? 
Why, in other words, aren’t space and time pwre/y universal? Caird directs his readers to consider how 
space and time organize a person’s self-conscious experience of the world: 

It is only “from the point of view of a man,” ze. of a being who has such a sensibility 

as ours, that we can talk of space and of extended things, or of time and events 

happening in it. In both cases what we have before us is not reality in any ultimate 

sense, but reality as it appears to us under our forms of sense, 7.¢., phenomenal 


reality. Space is the form of outer sense or “a necessary condition of all relations in 
which objects are perceived as external to us.” Time is the “form of inner sense, 7¢., 


242 Thid. 

243 Thid 294-5. 
244 Thid 296. 
245 Thid 296. 
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of our perceptions of ourselves and our inner states. It cannot be a determination of 
external phenomena: it belongs neither to figure nor position, etc., but determines 
merely the relation of ideas in our inner state.” “Yet as all ideas, whether they have 
external things for their object or not, nevertheless as determinations of the mind 
belong to our inner state; and as this inner state falls under the formal conditions of 
inner perception, z¢., of time, time is a condition of all phenomena—immediately or 
internal and mediately also of external phenomena.” Hence we cannot say that all 
things are in time or in space, but we can say that all phenomena, 2¢., all things as 
they present themselves in perception to us, are in time, and all external phenomena 
are also in space. This is expressed more formally by saying that time and space are 
empirically real and transcendentally ideal; 7.e., real in as far as they are the forms under 
which objects are presented in sense, real from the point of view or the ordinary 
consciousness or of experience, but ideal when we look at them from the point of 
view of that distinction between things in themselves and things for us, which a 
ctitical view of the faculty of knowledge forces us to make.”* 


At this point in the text, as Caird looks ahead to his discussions of the Analytic and the Dialectic, the 
presentation of the Analytic becomes more explicitly critical. Kant shrinks, he argues, before the 
obvious complex form of the relation between inner and outer sense, which he ought to be able to 
see, but which does not serve his empirical purposes. So long as his analysis remains in an empirical 
form, Kant will remain unable to 

ask how a sentient subject, who is also intelligent, must determine his feelings by 

thought, ere he can represent himself as one individual in a world of individuals, all 

of which are included in one space and time, and have their coexistent and 


successive phases definitely determined in relation to each other.” 


Let us turn to Caird’s discussion of the Analytic, where this line of criticism is further developed. 


The Transcendental Analytic 
Caird’s commentary on the “Transcendental Analytic” is extensive, and most of it will be passed 


over without comment. The main line of argument is that the Analytic is concerned primarily with 


246 Tbid 300-1. While Caird does not cite the quotations that are made here, a comparison with the revised 1899 edition of 
Meiklejohn’s 1855 translation of the Critique of Pure Reason (New York, Colonial Press, 1899) provides us with their most likely sources. 
The first and second, “from the point of view of man” and “a necessary condition of all relations in which objects...,” may be found 
on page 26. The third and fourth, “Time is the “form of inner sense, #.¢., of our perception” and “Yet as all ideas, whether they have 
external things,” may be found on page 30. Caird’s text corresponds roughly with the text of the revised edition of Meiklejohn’s 
translation. 
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showing that “no individual whole can exist for us except through a synthetic activity, which brings 
together the data of sense in relation to the unity of a conscious subject.”** Known objects, in other 
words, are not given to knowing subjects as individual wholes. Subjects do not passively receive their 
perceptions of objects, which are imprinted in subjectivity by some unknown (and, if Descartes was 
right, unknowable) mechanism. Rather, the “synthetic activity” of consciousness is essential to 
constituting objects as individual wholes. Kant finds consciousness already in possession of the pure 
categories of understanding (quantity, quality, relation, and modality).“” These are species of its 
intrinsic unity (i.e., the unity of apperception). When these are applied to the sensory manifold, they 
are differentiated from each other, making possible the manifold’s individuation.” 

More could be said about Caird’s treatment of the categories of understanding. Though their 
discussion comprises a considerable portion of his study of the First Critique, which is revelatory of 
this chapter’s overall theme in its own tangential way, Kant’s account of categories is empirical in 
form. This begs a prior question about whether persons — or, more precisely, selves — can be 
determined under such categories in the first place. A background knowledge of Caird’s study of 
Hege/ that is provided in the first half of the chapter should prepare readers to expect a negative 
answer. To focus our discussion of Caird’s treatment of the Analytic, we will look at the two places 
that Caird takes up Kant’s conception of the self: 1) as the transcendental unity of apperception and 
2) as an empirical figure. 

Caird’s discussion of Kant’s treatment of the self begins by pointing out his idea of self- 
consciousness refers only to an analytic unity (I = I), which is presupposed in synthetic cognition (I 
know Xi, X2, X3...), but is otherwise not involved with its objects.”' This formulation constitutes a 


fundamental criticism of the First Critique namely, its inability to get beyond the abstract form of 
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empirical consciousness. Kant’s “I’’ has no substantive relation — or, at least, no substantive 
relationship susceptible to critical analysis — to actual objects given under the a priori forms of 
perception, space and time — which is to say, this self has no necessary relation to a material body. 
What is the reason for such an arbitrary limitation of selfhood? Caird’s thinks an answer to this 
question must take into account the early modern intellectual context. Recall Descartes’ 
methodological doubt had severed self-consciousness from the consciousness of objects.” Unable 
to bridge the distance between the two, Descartes was forced to fall back on an argument that only 
an idea of God, which “overreaches” the difference between a person’s inner self and external 
objects, could guarantee the reality of external objects. In response to Descartes’ absolute distinction 
between our knowledge and a reality external to our knowledge, Caird shows Kant proposed to 
mark off “the position of a /iafus in our knowledge”: 

To suppose [contra Descartes] that space and all outer appearance are illusions 

would be virtually to deny that consciousness makes a distinction between different 

elements of its content, which it obviously does make, on the ground of the nullity 

of another distinction which it cannot possibly make. [That is to say, in favour of 

Kant’s position,] We cannot divide the contents of consciousness into a content 

which is 77 consciousness, and a content which is out of consciousness; but we 

certainly can and do make a distinction between objects in space and the successive 

perceptions or feelings of the sensitive subject, which, as such, are not apprehended 

as in space, and therefore not as spatially related to each other.” 
Kant saw that the old metaphysics, which deduced the being and nature of the world from the being 
and nature of God, could be set on a more secure footing by making a person’s consciousness of 
objects itself an “object” of analysis. This new focus led him to distinguish between inner and outer 
sense, which naturally raised questions about their relationship. Kant saw that all the objects of a 


person’s perception (both of inner sense and outer sense) presuppose time, but only the objects of 


outer sense presuppose space. Nonetheless, he also saw that inner sense depends on outer sense to 


252 Tbid 607. 
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furnish it with external objects.” This being true, one naturally expects that Kant would insist the 
“T” also have a definite counterpart among the objects of outer sense, a body, in order that outer 
sense could furnish the “T’ with knowledge of itself. But, as Caird points out, Kant regarded selves 
only as objects of inner sense, and not also of outer sense; which is to say, he thought of a person’s 
self as an “object” extended in time, but not — or at least, not necessarily — extended in space.” 
Therefore, Caird finds Kant in the horns of an interminable dilemma: for he holds that both a 
person’s inner sense depends on outer sense to furnish it with objects and the inner sense of self has 
no necessary, external counterpart. What can he possibly say therefore about self-conscious beings 
that corresponds to the lives of actual persons? The answer must be: nothing concrete. 

Kant pays a heavy theoretical price for failing to ground the internal perception of self in the 
external perception of a body in space. Two interrelated consequences should be mentioned before 
we turn to consider the best demonstration of that failure: the Dialectic. The first is a loss of a 
coherent conception of a person’s self-conscious development. Caird says, 

Now, as has been indicated already, the conception of development has this 

difficulty about it that it contains something very like a contradiction. It is a 

conception applied to a being which exists in space and time, but only in so far as its 

existence is the negation of that externality which we attribute to all that is in space 

and time...[so while] we think of that which develops as externally related to an 

environment, in which...it finds the means of its self-maintenance...the developing 

being subordinates the external environment to itself, and makes the conditions that 

seem to limit it a means to the maintenance and aggrandisement of its own being.” 

Caird’s point here is that externality may be spoken of in two different ways, which gives rise to that 
“something very like a contradiction.” To properly conceptualize a person’s self-conscious 


development, it is necessary to distinguish between 1) the metaphysical externality of the knowing 


subject to its objects (1.e., “that externality which we attribute to all that is in space and time”) and 2) 


255 Tbid 613. 
256 Tbid 640-2. 
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the spatial externality of material objects, including a person’s body, to each other (1e., “that which 
develops as externally related to an environment”). The achievement of self-consciousness requires 
that the former type of metaphysical externality (which is characteristic of empirical consciousness) 
be relativized within the individual whole of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, 
which draws attention to the latter form of spatial externality. As Caird says of a self-conscious 
being, 

Its existence in space as [spatially] externally related to other objects is /#s existence, 

only in so far as these objects and its own existence are equally for 7; and this 

involves that, as a self-conscious being, it does not hold an [metaphysically] external 

relation to them.”* 

Kant, who limited his critical analysis to the “I” and its representations of objects, was unable to 
complete such a self-conscious conversion of terms. 

This leads to the second theoretical price he must pay, namely, the loss of a consistent idea 
of any spatially external, material object as an individual whole. Kant’s inability to follow the logic of 
his critical insight through to its concrete conclusion leaves the self-conscious being’s concrete 
experience of objects, which are always encountered as spatially external to itself (at particular 
moments in time), in the abstract form of a transcendental subject’s encounter with equally abstract 
empirical objects. Kant is therefore left to chase chains of cause and effect across spatiotemporal 
extent of the world but cannot speak intelligibly about a person’s self-conscious encounter with 
actual material objects. As Caird says, “Everything so determined appears as a link in a chain or 
network of conditioned conditions extending ad infinitum in time and space, as an endless series 
which nowhere finds a point of attachment to which it is made fast.”*” This is an important 
conclusion, one which goes to the heart of the difference between the empirical consciousness and 
self-consciousness. In essence, a self-conscious being, who cannot properly individuate themselves 


258 Tbid 648. Emphasis in the original. 
259 Tbid 652. 
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in space at particular moments in time, also cannot properly individuate objects other than 
themselves in space at particular moments in time. We have an opportunity to consider this point in 
more detail in Chapters 5 and 6, where it becomes especially important in Caird’s account of 
Absolute religion. Since one of the types of material object that a person encounters in the spatially 
external world are other self-conscious beings, the ability to properly individuate objects in the 
spatially external world goes to the heart, not simply of a critique of knowledge and metaphysics, but 


also of a critique of ethics and religion. 


The Transcendental Dialectic 

Caird contends the argument of the Transcendental Dialectic is a natural outgrowth of the Aesthetic, 
which regarded objects given in perception as individual wholes, and the Analytic, which regarded 
objects as individuated by conception out of the un-individuated sensory manifold. Kant’s 
inconsistent deployment of terms between the first and second part of the First Critique prevents 
him from determining the universality of a person’s conceptions of objects and the individuality of 
their perceptions of those same objects in and through a complex account of their self-conscious 
experience of the world. The abstract empirical form of his treatment of the transcendental ideas of 
self, world, and God in the Dialectic is indicative of this failure. 

In the Dialectic, Kant presents the transcendental ideas of world, self, and God as always 
and everywhere implied in a person’s cognition of objects: that is, they are necessary to think the 
sensory manifold as a single, spatiotemporal world, but they correspond to nothing (literally: no 
thing) within the limits of our experience of that same world. The ideas are therefore both 
transcendentally ideal and empirically illusory (which may be contrasted with the a priori forms of 
perception space and time, which must be both regarded as transcendentally ideal and empirically 


real). Caird summarizes Kant’s position in the following terms: 
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The three ideas of Reason correspond to the three most general relations of our 
thoughts or ideas to existence. All our ideas refer, on the one hand, to a subject, and, 
on the other hand, to objects; and these objects again may be regarded in two points 
of view, either as phenomena or as things in themselves...[T]he three forms of the 
unconditioned...implied in all knowledge...must bring us (1) to an absolute subject, 
as the unity presupposed in all thought, (2) to an absolute unity and complete 
synthesis of all the conditions of phenomena, and (3) to an absolute unity of the 
conditions of all objects whatsoever. But the thinking being, regarded as the absolute 
or unconditioned subject, is the object of the science of Rational Psychology; the 
complete unity of all phenomena, or things in space and time, is the object of the 
science of Rational Cosmology; and the absolute reality, the ens entium, or reality that 
includes and transcends all other realities, is the object of the science of Rational 
Theology.” 


For Kant, Caird argues, no self-conscious being encounters an Absolute Subject, their ownmost self, 


nor an Absolute Object, the world of objects as such, nor the Absolute, which comprehends both 


the subjective and objective sides of their self-conscious experience, as discrete objects in the world 


of objects." These three transcendental ideas are implied in a person’s cognition of objects but refer 


to nothing (literally: no individual thing) in the world. 


But is this true? Is there nowhere in the world where these three transcendental ideas may be 


grounded? Consider Caird’s rejoinder to Kant: 


Now, the result of this double reflection upon the imperfection of the subject and of 
the objective consciousness, taken separately, might be expected to be the assertion 
of their essential unity. For, if we cannot find any ultimate reality—ze., any reality 
that does not imply a relation to something else, either in the subject without the 
object or in the object without the subject—where should we look for it except in 
the unity which embraces both? And if Rational Theology is the science that deals 
with this unity, is it not from it alone that we must expect to get the ultimate truth of 
things? Has not Kant’s exposition of the imperfect, because abstract, character of 
Rational Psychology and Rational Cosmology just been preparing us for such a 
conclusion? So at first we might expect.” 


Kant might respond to Caird’s queries by arguing that we are surely on a much more secure footing 


when speaking about our own selves gua subject apart from objects, or objects apart from our own 


260 Edward Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, Vol II (James Maclehose & Sons, 1889), 10-1. 
261 Ibid 18. 
262 Tbid 19-20. 
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selves gua subject, than we are speaking about the absolute unity of all subjects with all possible 
objects. Thinking about our self-conscious experience of the world, now from one side, now from 
the other, comes mote naturally to us than does thinking about the absolute unity of our self- 
conscious experience of the world, which must, perforce, be utterly dissimilar anything we have ever 
known. But again, is this true? Is it true that the absolute unity of our self-conscious experience 
utterly dissimilar to anything we have ever known? 

Caird argues that Kant mistakes the question as wanting a merely empirical answer (in which 
the Absolute is construed as the total aggregate of all empirical phenomena, and so cannot identified 
with any particular phenomenon). He asserts that “a synthetical proposition based on a pure conception” is a 
judgment of practical reason that is “to be discovered, not by looking to what zs, but to what ought to 
be.” And he continues, 

In reality, however, the so-called synthetic syllogism must also proceed from abstract 

to concrete: for, if it starts with the idea of God, it must take Him not as the unity in 

which the abstract opposition of the ego and the world is overcome, but as the mere 

universal unity of thought which before was characterized as the ego; next it must 

pass beyond this simply unity to the world, which, however, cannot be conceived as 

a res complete except in so far as it rises to consciousness of itself in man, or in so far 

as its process is conceived as a genesis of such a self-consciousness.™* 

Kant’s question, in effect, wants a practical answer, not merely an empirical answer. Taken as a 
question wanting a practical answer, Caird finds that an actual answer (and not merely a possible 
answer) already waits to be found in the relative unity of every person’s self-conscious experience of 
the world. The Absolute cannot be determined by tracing endless chains of cause and effect through 
the spatiotemporal world; nor will it be found by plumbing the interminable depths of subjectivity. 


Why not? Being must be grasped as a whole, or not at all. And if it cannot be grasped as an absolute 


whole — which it self-evidently cannot be — then it must be grasped as a relative individual whole. 


263 Tbid 6. 
264 Thid 21. 
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Persons must attend to the relative unity of their own self-conscious experience of the world, in 
which they encounter themselves as one among many other beings and things. Watson aptly 
summarizes Caird’s position as follows: “In other terms, Idealism affirms that a knowledge of 


Reality, as it truly is, is possible for man, and in a sense is attained by every man.””” 


Conclusion 

This concludes what may be called the second draft of Caird’s conception of the problem of 
philosophy. We find Caird’s mature works of philosophical criticism animated by the same concern 
that defined his pre-Hege/ writings: to understand how knowledge of the Absolute is possible, given 
the bodily conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. The mature answer given 
by Caird is to say that such knowledge is always and everywhere possible but is only realized by 
persons who determines their self-consciousness in and through their own self as an object of outer 
sense. This second draft of Caird’s conception of the problem of philosophy also yields a much 
clearer conception of Caird’s idea of religion, which can orient us as we now turn to examine his two 
series of Gifford Lectures. At the conclusion of Kant (1889), we find Caird asserting that the 
transcendental ideas of self, world, and God ought not to be left out of reach of our abstract empirical 
determinations. While these cannot be dentified with any discrete reality within a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world, they also cannot be shorn of all objective reference. So they must 
be determined analogically in and through the many objects of a person’s outer sense, and more 


specifically in and through the a person’s consciousness of embodiment, or self-consciousness. 


265 Watson, “The Critical Philosophy and Idealism,” 20. 
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CONTEMPORARY PREFACE TO CHAPTER 4 


The fourth chapter is the centerpiece of this entire thesis on Caird. Everything prior is best thought 
of as a predicate; everything posterior, as an addendum or an outworking of its contents. At the 
beginning of the discussion of the first lecture, I query a number of different possible ways to approach 
Caird’s Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion. The default position in the secondary literature 
has been to regard the earlier works of philosophical criticism and the Gifford Lectures as essentially 
different sorts of inquiry. The difference may be characterized in simple terms as a difference of 
subject matter, or it may be characterized in slightly more sophisticated terms as the difference 
between an inquiry into the a priori constituents of human knowing and a posterior’ knowledge gleaned 
from the study of a body of source materials. The emphatic case I make in the fourth chapter is that 
Caird’s writings on religion are of a piece with his works of philosophical criticism. I show that the 
Hegelian critique of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason informs the whole of his approach to the study of 
religion. The most obvious place this may be seen is in the way that the three transcendental ideas of 
world, self, and God, which are analyzed in the Transcendental Dialectic, are put to use in the text: 
consciousness of the world, consciousness of self, and consciousness of the infinite. Caird defines 
religion specifically as “the consciousness of the infinite,” but he makes clear this can only ever be 
understood woven in and though a person’s consciousness of the world and their consciousness of 
self. Together these three forms of consciousness — distinct in the specific sense that their respective 
“objects” can be intelligibly distinguished from each other — come together in an idea of self- 
consciousness, which may be seen as an analogy for the Absolute. Copious reference is also made to 
the Transcendental Aesthetic, specifically as this relates to locating the historical subject matter both 
in space and time. And though it is a little more difficult to discern, reference is also made to a Hegelian 
critique of the shortcoming of the Transcendental Analytic in numerous allusions to knowing subject 
going out into the world of objects and drawing them back into itself, which has the consequence that 
a person’s conception of the world is both broadened and deepened. The continuity between the 
Gifford Lectures and the earlier works of philosophical criticism is unmistaken and should be seen as 
such. 


The chapter sets out to accomplish a number of different things. First, a brief survey of the 
secondary literature on Caird’s “philosophy of religion” is undertaken. Focus is paid especially to the 
terms and form of Mander’s discussion and critique of the same. Then there follows a lengthy 
discussion of the contents of the six “theoretical” lectures at the beginning of The Evolution of Religion. 
Lecture 1 describes the intellectual context in which the study of religion is pursued in the modern 
late 19" and early 20" century European university. Lecture 2 examines inadequate, empirical methods 
for the study of religion. Lecture 3 takes up Caird’s own positive definition of religion and takes some 
steps to unfold its implications for the study of religion. Lectures 4 and 5 examines the work of two 
exponents of empirical methods in the study of religion, Max Miller and Herbert Spencer. Finally 
Lecture 6 provides a generic summary of the foregoing to indicate what direction the lectures will take 
as they proceed. And, in conclusion, a second look is taken at Mandet’s critique of Caird’s “philosophy 
of religion.” Pointed questions are asked about whether he grasped the nature of Caird’s idealism and 
more specifically the embodiment of self-consciousness. 
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This last point raises a rather ticklish point of interpretation, one which I did not quite know 
what to do with at the time that I first drafted this chapter. Reference to the embodiment of self- 
consciousness, or the individuation of self-consciousness in space and time, may be discerned 
throughout the first six lectures — that is, if you know what you are looking for. However, unlike in 
Kant (1877), Hege/ (1883), and Kant (1889), which are replete with explicit references to the same, an 
explicit reference will elude even the most careful reader. The question we must answer is why. 


My general answer to the question is that Caird just didn’t think it necessary to stipulate. 
Everyone has a body, so there would seem to be no need to labour the point. He had moreover already 
spent several decades elaborating upon the point in his works of philosophical criticism. One might 
expect him to assume that the embodiment of self-consciousness can be taken as a given. However, 
there is a more precise answer to the question which can be borne out by a careful reading of The 
Evolution of Refigion. That answer is that The Evolution of Religion ought to be read as a search for the 
historical origins of the specific idea that self-consciousness is grounded in embodiment. Put another 
way, human being are always and everywhere self-consciousness beings, but they do not always think 
of self-consciousness as being conscious of embodiment. Human beings are thinking beings, for 
whom thinking and being are never perfectly coincident. The discordance between the two gives rise 
to the innumerable host of different ideas about what it is to be human. And at some point in human 
history persons learn to live with the discordance, which has the corollary consequence that the think 
of themselves as essentially embodied. This, I argue, is the ultimate destination of Caird’s Gifford 
Lectures, which finds a provisional conclusion in the bodily life, bodily death, and bodily resurrection of 
the man Jesus. 


That, in more specific terms, is how I propose to read The Evolution of Religion. No explicit 
assertion of the centering of self-consciousness in embodiment will be found in Chapter 4, but we will 
revisit this point in Chapter 6 where it is asserted in an account of the unfolding of the Absolute 
religion. Here in Chapter 4 we want to pay attention to one of the more peculiar arguments Caird 
makes, one whose language is bound to confuse. To wit: Caird argues that the possession of self- 
consciousness both differentiates human beings from other beings and things (animals, plants, 
inanimate objects, etc.) avd implies the fundamental unity of humanity across space and time. I want 
to grant up front that this seems a monstrously unsupportable claim. But since the claim figures 
prominently in the opening chapters of The Evolution of Religion and it serves as the basis for Caird’s 
critique of the empirical study of religion, I think I should say something about it in advance to set the 
readet’s expectations. I want to distinguish between two ways in which Caird employs this argument: 
first, identity as a bare possibility implicit in humanity’s self-conscious nature, and second, identity as an 
actuality which is made explicit in the act of studying of studying what other persons have said and 
done. Caird asserts the unity of humanity across space and time and then proceeds to argue that 
therefore scholars of religion ought therefore to reject empirical habits of taxonomic classification, 
according to which religions ought to be classified by some “external” feature or other, and should 
instead work to self-consciously enter into the material record of past human thought and action 
searching for what other persons in other places and times made of their own embodiment. The 
possibility of such presupposed unity of humanity is theoretically universal, while the actuality of such 
a unity is practically an exercise of patient study and a never completed task. 
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Here I want to return to the useful fiction of two armchair intellectuals sitting in a coffeeshop 
discussing the work of Kant and Caird introduced in the description of the nature of this project to 
consider the implications of such a “self-conscious” method of study. One can well imagine that the 
two armchair intellectuals are not able to make sense of the argument that the possession of self- 
consciousness implies the fundamental unity of humanity across space and time. Is not the true mark 
of self-awareness the awareness of just how little you know of other beings and things, including other 
persons? What could possibly warrant such a bold assertion? What about this claim here, the second 
says to the first, where Caird says, “what the historian discovers to be its spirit is only the spirit of the 
historian himself...”? Is Caird not claiming the right to read whatever he fancies into the material 
evidence? The first, who is more knowledgeable about Caird, responds, if spirit conforms to the same 
definition of self-consciousness already explored in his works of philosophical criticism, then Caird 
claims no more than that the material evidence testifies to what other embodied beings — beings who 
are in this specific respect identical to himself — have said or done. The claim may seem overly board, 
but its contents is actually quite specific, and I wonder if some deeper meaning could be found here. 
The second asks, What would that be? The first continues, imagine the historian working in their 
office, a library, or an archive: there the historian is, surrounded by books and other manuscripts, all 
of them thoughtless and speechless. These documents certainly bear the intelligible marks of other 
persons; but they do not think or speak on their own. The documents “speak” when a scholar reads 
their contents, and what the scholar reads in their contents an entire lifetime of schooling and training 
have prepared him to find. In this sense, is it not true that what the historian discover in the material 
evidence is “only the spirit of the historian himself’? To which the second replies, Do you mean in 
the sense that the text is a dead letter until it is animated by an intelligence, a person’s who reads? 
Then I suppose so. And what would that person be looking for in the text? Embodiment? What 
persons have made of bodily life? Presumably, the first replies. 


Let’s step out of the coffeeshop and leave the two armchair intellectuals to ponder further. I 
want to note that it is precisely ideas and observations like this one that Mander and others are 
predisposed to overlook in Caird’s writings. For that reason, a discussion of Mander’s critique of 
Caird’s “philosophy of religion” and a critical response to the same frames the discussion of the first 
six lectures of The Evolution of Religion in Chapter 4. I waited until the end of the chapter to criticize 
Mander because I wanted the weight of the survey of the six chapters, and especially the text quoted 
therein, to bear their silent witness. This is unfortunate because Mander is the most attentive of Caird’s 
recent readers, and his work remains valuable, even if it only provides a negative image. As we shall 
see, Mander’s version of Caird’s idealism is susceptible to Caird’s own criticism of empirical 
consciousness. 
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4. The Evolution of Religion: In Theory 


Thus all our knowledge of the objective world and all our knowledge 
of ourselves, presupposes the idea of God; though it is equally true 
that, just because it is the presupposition of all other knowledge, it is 
the last thing on which we reflect, or which we try to explain to 
ourselves. This becomes manifest if we consider that our whole life, 
theoretical and practical, turns on the opposition and relation 
between objects without and the self within us. To reproduce in our 
minds the order and system of the objective world, and to realise in 
the objective world the ends determined for us by our nature as self- 
conscious beings, is the sum and substance of our earthly existence. 
But both these movements presuppose an ultimate unity, which 
reveals itself both in the self and the not-self, and in all the 
intercourse that goes on between them. Thus beneath and beyond 
what we may call our secu/ar consciousness in all its forms, beneath 
and beyond all our consciousness of finite objects and of the 
subjective interests and desires that bind us to them, there is always a 
religious consciousness, the consciousness of an infinite or Divine 
Being who is the source of all existence and of all knowledge, and in 
whom we and all things “live and move and have our being.” 


Edward Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Vol. 1, 84-5. 
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This chapter examines the theory of religion developed in the first six lectures of Caird’s Gifford 
Lectures on The Evolution of Religion. We begin by briefly considering what has been written in the 
secondary literature about Caird’s “philosophy of religion,” and we find that the description 
corresponds closely with what has already been examined in Chapter 2: it is presented as a return to 
philosophical identity, an account of the Absolute coming to consciousness of itself in the course of 
time. Then we turn to consider Caird’s arguments respecting the possibility of a science of religion 
(Lecture 1), different methodologies employed in the study of religion (Lecture 2), his own 
definition of religion (Lecture 3), and his claim the idea of God is the beginning and ending of 
knowledge (Lecture 6). Caird’s own conception of the nature of religion, as we shall see in due 
course, turns on the same supposition of a philosophical analogy between the Absolute and a 
concrete idea of self-consciousness. Caird’s criticisms of empirical consciousness, specifically as 
these regards the study of religion, can also be found interspersed throughout the lectures. This 
comes most clearly into focus in his discussion of shortcomings of taxonomic methods of study 
(Lecture 2) and the theories of religion offered by Friedrich Max Muller and Herbert Spencer 
(Lectures 4 and 5). The contents of the lectures will be taken up in the order of their appearance 
The explicit definition Caird gives to religion is “the consciousness of the infinite.”” While the 
secondary literature has tended to regard this definition as abstract and speculative, I will show his 
supposition of a philosophical analogy entails that the evolution of religion must be discerned in and 
through the ongoing concrete process of persons making sense of the bodily conditions of their self- 
conscious experience of the world. The supposition of an analogy also allows Caird to give critical 
definition to the problem of historical judgment: namely, what it is that scholars look for in the 


material evidence of past human thought and action, including and especially religious belief and 
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practice? Caird’s answer is that scholars must look for is anticipations of their own self-conscious 
experience of the world — that is, a self-conscious experience grounded in an individual’s bodily life 


— in the material evidence. 


Reading Caird’s “Philosophy of Religion” with Others 

Studies of Caird’s “philosophy of religion” are even fewer in number than those which examine his 
“metaphysics of the Absolute.” Four such studies may be listed, if the broad brushstrokes painted in 
the Life (Section III, Chapter VH) may be counted. Walter Oliver Lewis’ The Fundamental Principles 
Involved in Dr. Edward Caird’s Philosophy of Religion (1909) is a second, very early example. Published a 
year after Caird’s death, it interests us only to the degree it misunderstands his critique of empirical 
consciousness. Lewis argues Caird failed to develop a science of religion because he did not develop 
a taxonomical schema which with to classify religious phenomena.” He makes this claim despite the 
fact Caird explicitly rejects the notion that scientific study is exhausted in taxonomic schematization, 
as we shall see clearly stated in the discussion of Lecture 2. A third study is found in Hiral Haldar’s 
Neo-Hegelianism (1927), which contains a lengthy descriptive exposition of Caird’s thought, including 
a survey of his Gifford Lectures. The narrative, historical character of Haldar’s presentation makes 
reference to it more appropriate in the following two chapters. The fourth and final study is found 
in Mandet’s British Idealism, in which Caird’s “philosophy of religion” is treated as an extension of his 
“metaphysics of the absolute.” Mander is perhaps the most attentive to the structure of Caird’s 
arguments among his readers. A brief examination of what he has to say may serve as an instructive 
counterpoint. It is also worth adding that references to Caird’s Gifford Lectures usually feature in 


general surveys of his thought.” Though nuance may be discerned, vatying according to an authot’s 


266 Walter Oliver Lewis, The Fundamental Principles Involved in Dr. Edward Caird’s Philosophy of Religion (1909), 8. 

267 A very early appraisal by William Sorley, A History of English Philosophy (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Son, 1921), distinguishes between 
Caird’s critical studies of Kant and Hegel and his historical investigation on the nature of religion (282). A pronounced absolutist 
reading of Caird’s studies of Kant and Hegel alongside his Gifford Lectures may be found in John Passmore’s A Hundred Years of 
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interests and purpose, the essentials are consistent with the picture painted by Mander. We may 
therefore regard his analysis as representative. 

Mander’s treatment of Caird’s “philosophy of religion” amplifies problems already 
encountered in his presentation of Caird’s “metaphysics of the Absolute.” Caird’s writings on 
religion are characterized in terms of search for philosophical identity, the empirical corollary of a 
speculative account of the temporal process traversing the entire cosmos through which the 
Absolute’s returns to itself. Mander preoccupies himself with the conceptual difficulties inherent in 
such an empirical account: 

It is no puzzle that the Absolute should embark upon the circle of self-recognition, 

for it zs precisely that circle. The Absolute is not the thing that is evolving (as thought 

this were the whole story of the Absolute); it is not even the final result of that 

evolution (as though we were striving to somehow reach or recreate the Absolute): 

rather the evolution is the Absolute. It is the Absolute realizing itself. It is the way in 

which the underlying divine unity-in-diversity is expressed.” 

Note that Mander chooses to discuss how “the Absolute,” which “embark[s] upon the circle of self- 
recognition,” stands in relation to the personal “we.” How are “we” — that is, persons like Mander, 
yourself, myself, etc. — to think about the Absolute? Is it a thing “we” observe in action as it 
traverses the cosmos, and, by implication, moves through our own selves? Or is it an end, which as 
yet remains outstanding, but towards which “we” orient ourselves? Since it is far too simplistic to 
assert that “we” are the passive receptacle of the Absolute’s activity, Mander sees two possible 
stances that “we” can assume towards the Absolute. On the one hand, the Absolute might refer to a 


reality that is absolutely incommensurable (in epistemological terms) to our self-conscious 


experience of the world. As he says, it is not something “we” are “striving to somehow reach or 


Philosophy (London: Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 1957), 53-4. An otherwise astute reader, Alan F.P. Sell, The Philosophy of Religion, 
1875-1980 (London: Croom Helm, 1988) foregrounds the inner life of the self-conscious individual in Caird’s thought, but ultimately 
explores ‘theological’ objections to his Hegelian Absolutism without exploring their connection (19-21). Eugene Thomas Long, The 
Twentieth-Century Western Philosophy of Religion, 1900-2000 (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2000), provides a more sensitive 
treatment that is able to differentiate between the Absolute, or God, and self-conscious beings, for whom the Absolute is both origin 
and end; though he tends to regard a self-conscious being merely as a conscious subject, to which objects are given (11-14). 

268 Mander, British Idealism, 163. 
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recreate.” On the other hand, the Absolute, in order for it to be the Absolute, must express itself (in 
ontological terms) in and through our self-conscious experience of the world and across the 
spatiotemporal extent of world as such. As he says, evolution “is the Absolute realizing itself.” But 
which of these two possibilities obtains? If it is the case the Absolute is incommensurate with our 
self-conscious experience, why bother talk about the Absolute at all? If nothing can be said about 
the Absolute, then nothing can be said, and its truth may best be symbolized in our silence. But if it is 
the case that evolution is the Absolute — and everything in our self-conscious experience is involved 
in this process of evolution, which it must be in order for it to be absolute — then it is difficult to see 
how the claim of epistemological incommensurability can be sustained. For if evolution is the 
Absolute (and we ate evolving along with the rest of the cosmos), then #t 7s the Absolute and there is 
no possibility of an ontological remainder which can escape its grasp. 

While this conceptual dialectic suggests an intractable problem, leaving persons caught 
between the Scylla of epistemological skepticism and the Charybdis of ontological dogmatism, 
Mander’s initial statement of problem offers very little concrete with which to work. We must follow 
his line of argument a little further in the text to gain conceptual traction for our inquiry. There a 
much clearer picture of his account of Caird’s “philosophy of religion” takes shape, specifically in an 
account of three fundamental antinomies arising from Caird’s attempt to think the Absolute in terms 
of time, history, and morality (i.e., freedom). These are as follows: 

1) the problem of the eternal Absolute’s relation to time, in which it is said to evolve; 
2) the problem of the ontological reality of a fundamental contradiction within consciousness, 


which gives rise to a historical dialectic, but is ultimately shown to be unreal;*” and 


> 


269 Mander, British Idealism, 166-7. 
270 Mander, British Idealism, 168. 
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3) the “endlessly optimistic talk of ‘progress,”’ which would seem to be “not just intellectually 
naive and untenable, but morally repugnant and intolerable.”*”! 

Stated in a form comparable to Kant’s analysis of the transcendental ideas of self, world, and God, 
Mandet’s presentation of these problems is indicative of the rest of his treatment of Caird’s 
“philosophy of religion.” Let us set aside the points raised in the previous chapter about Caird’s own 
position on the implausibility about thinking the Absolute as an empirical object under the a priori 
conditions of space and time. Indeed, let us take for granted it is possible to read Caird as saying 
exactly what Mander claims he says. The teleological character of Caird’s thought certainly lends 
itself to the sort of reading Mander gives it: as the ultimate end of all human thought and action, the 
Absolute will also be the ultimate “reason” or “end” of everything that persons think and do. It is 
the absolute beginning which only reveals its true form at the end of the inquiry. No doubt, in this 
situation, it may seem only natural to go straight to the heart of the matter and talk about the 
Absolute thinking itself — along with everyone and everything else besides — through to its ownmost 
conclusions.” 

The question that concerns us here is whether and to what extent Mander’s analysis helps us 
make sense of the actual text of Te Evolution of Religion. With this in mind, we are immediately struck 


(<4 


by the fact Mander’s construal of Caird’s “philosophy of religion” ignores most of the content of the 
Gifford Lectures. The lectures have remarkably little to say about the Absolute, either in relation to 
itself or in relation to the cosmos in and through which it is said to realize itself. At this initial point, 


let us venture to suggest that Mander reads between the lines of the text to extract some “deeper” 


meaning than the text itself is willing to yield up. When the chapter concludes, we will return to 


271 Mander, British Idealism, 168-9. 

272 ‘The essential features of Mandet’s account looks very much like recent accounts of Hegel’s philosophy of religion. See Peter C. 
Hodgson, “Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,” The Cambridge Companion to Hegel and Nineteenth Century Philosophy, ed. Frederick C. Beiser 
(Cambridge: University Press, 2008), 230-252. 
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consider them in more detail and construct a possible response to Mander’s objections — one which 


bears in mind Caird’s critique of empirical consciousness. 


Lecture First; The Possibility of a Science of Religion 

Those who come to Caird’s Gifford Lectures after reading his earlier studies of Hege/ and Kant (1877; 
1889) will have to make an all-important decision respecting the superficially obvious differences 
between the two sets of texts. They will have to decide whether Caird’s writings on religion are of a 
piece with his works of philosophical criticism; whether they are different from his works of 
philosophical criticism; and, if they are of a piece, or if they are different, in what sense they are one 
or the other. Which of these is the case is by no means a foregone conclusion. For some it may seem 
Caird’s earlier works on Hege/ and Kant (1889) address the transcendental a prior — or, in a pinch, the 
relationship between the transcendental a priori and the empirical a posteriori — while his later Gifford 
Lectures survey specifically religious phenomena, as these emerge a posteriori from the material record 
of human history, and work to abstract some generic definition of religion. In the space that follows, 
I will make a case for the less obvious conclusion that Caird’s writings on religion are of a piece with 
his works of philosophical criticism. What we saw in Hege/ and Kant (1889) was that Caird’s complex 
idea of self-consciousness grounded the transcendental ideas of self, world, and God in and through 
the experience of the self as an object of outer sense — that is, the experience of the self as 
embodied. In the theory of religion laid out in the first six chapters of his Gifford Lectures on The 
Evolution of Religion, we shall see that Caird grounds his idea of religion (consciousness of God) in 
what persons have made of the relationship between the inner (consciousness of the subject/self) 
and outer (consciousness of world) sides of their self-conscious experience. Or, in more common 
parlance, we can say Caird defines religion in terms of what persons have made of their consciousness 


of their own embodiment. A full exposition of this thesis will have to wait until Chapter 6, where we 
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will explore the various discussion that appear in Caird’s mature writing on the man Jesus, in 
particular his account of the bodily life, bodily death, and bodily resurrection of Jesus in the second 
volume of The Evolution of Religion. In what remains of this chapter, we will follow Caird as he 
sketches out a theoretical framework in which to assess the evolution of religion, which turns on the 


relationship between inner and outer sense. 


1) The idea of science; or, the human difference 

Caird’s first lecture begins with a generic discussion of the nature of scientific inquiry, requiting him 
to take a position of what counts as natural and so susceptible to scientific inquiry in the first place. 
Implied throughout the lecture are answers to questions like the following: does the natural order 
embrace both sides of human nature, (a knowing subject and its objects, soul and body, etc.), or 
does it simply refer to an empirical order of objectifiable relations between bodies? Or, again, does 
the natural order include final causes (or what a post-Kantian like Caird might otherwise term 
practical ends), or does it simply refer to external relations between bodies, including human bodies, 
that can be exhaustively described in mechanical terms? Must the definition of science, in other 
words, take into account how specifically human bodies manifest self-conscious intention, seeking 
ends in the world of objects, which transcend merely mechanical description and/or cannot be 
regarded merely as an aggregate of contingent realities? Keeping these questions in mind will make it 
easier to navigate the lecture’s wandering prose. 

The principal argument Caird puts forward in the first lecture is that the wide diversity of 
empirical fields of study require an idea of self-consciousness to account for the ultimate coherence 
of our knowledge of the natural world. How is it that the many empirical fields of study, with their 
vastly different methodologies and widely divergent conclusions, can nonetheless refer to the same 


world? While the end of all scientific investigation is to “find law, order, and reason in what seems at 
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first accidental, capricious and meaningless,” Caird argues, “to say that there is a universal reign of 
law, and that nothing happens without a cause, is by no means to say that there is one kind of law 
and one kind of cause for everything.”*”* In the course of the lecture, he makes explicit reference to 
such diverse academic disciplines as mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and anthropology, “of 
which the science of religion is one of the most important.”*” This short list is by no means an 
exhaustive one, but rather is illustrative of the underlying problem of theorizing the unity of the 
natural order. Caird directs his audience to consider that the problem can be viewed in two 
interrelated ways. In the first place, a quick survey of the history of scientific study shows that a 
deeper understanding of the natural order is open up through a strategy of “divide et impera.””’® As he 
says, “The earliest and most secure triumphs of science were won by separating off some 
comparatively limited sphere of reality...the mathematician was content to deal with a world which 
had been emptied of everything but quantitative relations, and the physicist with a world of motion 
without life.”*”’ However, in the second place, the many distinct fields of scientific study evinced an 
order of increasing complexity, which is “fitly described as a hierarchy, in which the lower orders of 
being are both presupposed and explained by the higher.” He points out the laws of physics are 
operative on, but do not completely explain, the biological functioning of a living organism; nor do 
the laws of physics or biology account for “moral and religious consciousness with which the 
highest phenomena of mind are connected.” 

The resulting picture is of a 1) hierarchy of increasingly complex and comprehensive, but 2) 


ultimately irreducible, fields of study. For the present purpose of assessing Caird’s ultimate intention, 


273 Caird, Refigion I, 1. 

274 Caird, Refigion I, 6. 

275 Caird, Refigion I, 28. 

276 Caird clearly makes a historical reference in the lecture, though it is not clear which reference is intended. It could very easily be to 
the early modern program of scientific inquiry. It could also be to the pre-Socratics, as precursors to Platonic and Aristotelian projects 
of scientific inquiry. The ambiguity of his wording makes this difficult to determine. 

277 Caitd, Religion I, 2. 

278 Caird, Refigion I, 6. 

279 Caird, Refigion I, 7. 
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we are particularly interested in the fact that this picture also has the conspicuous feature of folding 
over on itself in the study of anthropology: Caird’s “anthropologists” are in some sense continuous 
with their fields of study in a way physicists, chemists, or biologists are not.™ As Caird says, “To say 
that the mind is successful abroad, but that it loses all its power at home: that it can penetrate the 
secret of the world, but that its own being is permanently unfathomable to it, is to put it at variance 
with itself, and to deny its essential attribute of self-consciousness.””*' What exactly are we to make 
of this continuity between Caird’s “anthropologists” and their fields of study? To answer this 


question, Caird turns to examine the specific science of religion. 


2) The science of religion; or, an idea of the unity of humanity 

The latter half of the 19" century marks a turning point in the English-speaking world for the study 
of religion. A swelling river of non-Western and pre-modern materials became a veritable flood, 
throwing into doubt older ways of making sense of the place of modern Europe, and in particular 
the British Empire, in the wider sweep of human history. With respect to this changed material 
context, Caird asks, 


What is it that has awakened the new modern interest in the science of religion, and 
has given rise to the persistent attempts which are now being made to investigate the 
facts of religious history in all times and places? What is it that has made us carry our 
inquiries beyond the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which are directly 
connected with our own religious life, and beyond the classical mythology, which is 
immediately bound up with our literary culture,—that has set to our scholars the task 
of analyzing the Sacred Books of all nations, and seeking for the “key of all the 
mythologies” ?**” 


Caird frames his questions with a historical observation that “the science of religion is one of the 


earliest and one of the latest sciences.” Looking back to the Ancient Greeks, the science of religion 


280 Caird, Re/igion 1, 7-8. 
281 Caird, Re/igion I, 8. 
282 Caird, Re/igion 1, 11-2. 
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is one of the earliest sciences because the specific aims of the specific science of religion and the 
generic aims of science ate ultimately: “law, order, and reason.”**’ The science of religion, which 
develops in the wake of European colonization, is also one of the latest sciences, because “the 
necessary data of the science—the facts to be explained —”™ has only very recently become 
available for study. Caird argues an idea of self-consciousness is needed to provide a practical 
resolution to the interpretative difficulties posed by this changed material context. Why so? 
Humanity’s common possession of self-consciousness, which distinguishes human beings from 
other beings and things, implies a fundamental unity of humanity across space and time — the true 
nature of which, significantly, only some persons or groups of persons have become conscious in 
the course of time. Thus he claims that only very recently has something like the idea of the unity of 
humanity “become not merely a dogma, but an almost instinctive presupposition of all civilized 


men.” Through previous ages, humanity divided itself up by “theological reservations and saving 
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clauses,” “tribal or national exclusiveness,” “immovable divisions of family from family, rank from 
rank, caste from caste,” or “these walls of separation between Greek and barbarian, Jew and Gentile, 
patrician and plebian, master and slave.” However, in the course of time, humanity’s realization of 
its own self-conscious nature relattvized any supposed “natural” or “objective” (1.e., abstract) 
distinction that might be drawn through its concrete unity. While such distinctions were formerly 
thought to derive from the “natural” order of things, with the passage of time and the growth of 


humanity’s collective experience, “we know now, in a way in which it was never known before, that 


humanity is a genus which has no proper species; 2¢., that the divisions between men are as nothing 


283 See above. 

284 Caird, Re/igion 1, 9-10. 

285 Caird, Refigion I, 15. By phrase “saving clauses,” I understand Caird to refer to a Christian, and more precisely a more dour 
Calvinist/Presbyterian conception of humanity, which sees all human beings as created in the image of God, but only some as 
“saved,” while the rest are “damned.” 
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in comparison with the fundamental fact of self-consciousness which unites them all to each 


other.’’?*° 


3) The idea of evolution; or, of an organic process of development 
Thus Caird proposes to ground his idea of unity of humanity with reference to 1) the natural order 
(.e., a generic idea of science) and 2) the unity of humanity in history (Le., the specific science of 
religion). Taken together, this allows him to argue that the whole of human history should therefore 
be understood as a single evolutionary movement: “the idea of that unity [1.e., of humanity] 
manifesting itself in an organic process of development.”**’ The secondary literature has for the 
most part succumbed to a perfectly understandable temptation to conceptualize Caird’s idea of 
“evolution” by analogy to Darwin’s theory of evolution by natural selection. However, Caird is not 
interested in simply refurbishing older metaphysical claims to suit the requirements of modern 
natural science. As we saw in the previous chapter, Caird’s use of the term owes more to the 
Hegelian (and more remotely Aristotelian) conception of #/os, which is the actualization of an innate 
potentiality, than it does with a Darwinian idea of environmental factors selecting for or against 
certain physiological features among members of a populations of organisms. As we also saw in the 
previous chapter, Caird’s account of evolution of self-consciousness describes the scholar’s 
realization that they themselves are an active, self-conscious participant in what is being described, 
not a passive, disembodied observer of a set of empirical phenomena, who has no necessary 
relationship to what is being described. This same concern is front and center in The Evolution of 
Religion: 

We want not only to believe in the unity of man, the identity of the spirit of 


humanity, in all times and places, but to see it; and we cannot see it aright unless we 
both feel and think it, unless both by imagination and reason we realize how, under 


286 Caird, Religion I, 15. 
287 Caird, Religion I, 21. 
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the conditions, we might ourselves have developed into such ways of thinking and 
living. It is this impulse to revivify and reconstruct the facts,—to make the past into 
a living present, while yet we understand its inner meaning in a way the present can 
never be understood by those who live in it,—it is this that characterizes the modern 
scientific spirit and differentiates it so completely from a mere casual and external 
curiosity. 


Note the peculiar language of the quotation. It appears to recall Socrates’ request in the Republic that 
a story of the ideal polis be told in order that it might be “seen.” The significant difference here is 
that in Caird’s case the universal in question, humanity, is not abstracted from its individual 
exemplars; it is seen concretely in and through its individual exemplars, precisely because the self- 
conscious being who thinks the universal, humanity, is an individual, a person. Caird insists a scholat’s 
interest in “the unity of humanity” can be no “mere casual and external curiosity,” for which reason 
they must guard against “any mere empirical collection of information, which still leaves us on the 


outside of that which we are observing.” How can the unity of humanity be seen? Caird says it is 
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seen by making “the past into a living present,” “not merely in the sense of gathering together 


facts...or observing their general character, or even discovering the laws of their co-existence and 

> 
succession; but in the sense of throwing ourselves into them, of realising the states of mind in which 
they arose.” Or, as he summarizes, 


The unity of mankind must for our purpose be interpreted as involving not only the 
identity of human nature in all its various manifestations in all nations and countries, 
but also as implying that in their co-existence these manifestations can be connected 
together as different correlated phases of one life, and that in their succession they can 
be shown to be the necessary stages of one process of evolution. The conception of 
development is thus a corollary which cannot be disjoined from the principle of the 
unity of man itself. For if it be true that we can find light in the history of man only 
as we throw ourselves into it and live it over again in ourselves, it is only by the aid 
of the idea of evolution that we can bridge over the gulf between ourselves and the 
men of an earlier and simpler stage of culture. Without the aid of this idea of our 
sympathies will not stretch far enough.” 


288 Caird, Re/igion 1, 20. 
289 Caird, Re/igion 1, 20. 
290 Caird, Re/igion 1, 19. 
291 Caird, Refigion I, 24-5. 
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Note again the peculiar language of the quotation. While no doubt suggestive of a great number of 
contemporary intellectual sins, its meaning is obscured if Caird is not allowed to work out the 
implications of his idea of self-consciousness. To wit: “we can find light in the history of man only 
as we throw ourselves into it and live it over again in ourselves.” Caird’s claim is essentially that the 
whole of human history will be seen as a single process of evolution when we cease to think of it 
through the form of empirical consciousness — that is, when we cease to think of other persons 
merely as objects (and, by implication, ourselves merely as abstract subjects standing in no necessary 
relationship to our subject matter) — and begin to think of it as being filled by self-conscious beings, 
who are fundamentally like our own selves. 

The one component of Caird’s study of Kant (1889) that is conspicuously absent from this 
first lecture of The Evolution of Religion is an explicit reference to the self-consciousness determination 
of the self an object of outer sense. Because this figured so prominently in our discussion of Kant 
(1889) some reason for its explicit absence should be ventured. Let me suggest that Caird is not 
immediately concerned in this first lecture to describe the generic form of a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world; he is instead concerned with how religion informs a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world. Given that religion is intimately concerned with the significance of bodily 
life, what he says about religion will have to be stated in terms board enough to account for a wide 
variety of disagreement. For this reason, he does not explicitly ground an idea of religion in the 
consciousness of the self as an object of outer sense. But this does not mean Caird does not 
distinguish between inner and outer sense. Notice in the above quotation that while he refers to 
both “co-existence” and “succession,” he does not seem especially concerned with traversing spatial 
distances. The weight of his discussion falls almost exclusively on the problem of temporal distance 


“between ourselves and the men of an earlier and simpler stage of culture.” From this we may glean 
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a basic assumption has been made that person’s relate to each other differently 7” space than they do 
in time. 

The dual determination of objects in inner and outer sense — that is, 7” space and in time — 
forces Caird to confront the problem of temporal distance between himself and his historical 
subjects. How is the distance between past and present to be bridged? How can I, here and now, be 
confident my claims respecting the thoughts and actions of other persons or groups of persons, shere 
and ¢hen, are adequate to their objects? By abstracting persons gua subject from both their 
relationship to a body in space and their inner sense of time, empirical consciousness never 
encounters this problem in its true form. On the other hand, Caird’s self-conscious solution posits 
an analogical relationship between the lives of individual persons and the life of humanity as a 
whole: 

The study of the historical development of man, especially in respect to his higher 

life, is not only a matter of an external or merely speculative curiosity; it is closely 

connected with the development of that life in ourselves. For we learn to know 

ourselves, first of all, in the mirror of the world; or, in other words, our knowledge 

of our own nature and of its possibilities grows and deepens with our understanding 

of the general history of man....as Plato already discovered, it is by reading the large 

letters that we learn to interpret the small. If in the biography of each of us the 

history of mankind is repeated, yet it is repeated in an abbreviated and therefore 

confused way; in a way analogous to that whereby all stages of animal life are 

reproduced in the development of the human embryo.” 

Careful attention should be paid to how Caird positions humanity as one of those successively larger 
wholes to which the lives of actual persons can be understood by analogy — the most comprehensive 
of which is the Absolute, though this is not directly touched on in the quotation. The second thing 
to note is that this particular statement of the analogy does not appear to be properly balanced. The 


quotation subordinates of “the biography of each of us” to “the history of mankind,” while also 


seeming to imply Caird’s own biography grants him some sort of special access to “the history of 


292 Caird, Religion I, 26-7. 
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mankind.” At first blush, of course, this is the way things may appear. However, if we bear in mind 
the dual self-conscious determination of other persons as objects of inner and outer sense, it can be 
seen there is no necessaty contradiction of terms. Indeed, Caird takes it as self-evident that the 
relative spatiotemporal frame of an individual person’s life is much smaller than that of communal 
life of humanity. And, in the same vein, he regards it as similarly uncontroversial that persons, who 
have no other perspective on the course of human history than the one that they possess /ere and 
now, always possess a privileged — even if only provisional — vantage on the entirety of the human 
past. As he says a little further on, 

the inner life of the individual is deep and full, just in proportion to the width of his 

relations to other men and things; and his consciousness of what he himself is in 

himself as a spiritual being is dependent on a comprehension of the position of his 

individual life in the great secular process by which the intellectual and moral life of 

humanity has grown and is growing.” 
The crux of the matter is not — and cannot be — whether persons possess an exhaustive empirical 
knowledge of the entirety of human history. This is to misunderstand the concrete nature of what is 
being studied. The crux of the matter is instead how persons self-consciously regard their “relations 
to other men and things.” Scholars who see themselves already standing in determinable “relations 
to other men and things” will be naturally disposed to seeing the whole of human history as one 
process of development. Why? The presupposition of a common self-conscious frame of reference 


encourages them to see anticipations of their own self-conscious experience in the lives of their 


predecessors. 


Lecture Second; Different Methods of Defining Religion 
In the second lecture, Caird proposes to distinguish between a concrete self-conscious methodology, 


which he holds to be adequate to the study of religion, and abstract empirical methodologies, which 


293 Caird, Religion 1, 29-30. 
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are not. He terms the former an “evolutionary method”’; the latter are grouped under the label 
“taxonomic method.” In very general terms, Caird proposes to illustrate the consequences of 


reducing the study of religion to “a mere casual and external curiosity,” 


which allows him to give 
critical definition to his idea of an evolutionary method. As we work our way through the contents 
of the lecture, particular attention will be paid to how he treats the problem of temporal distance. 
Why is it that a taxonomic method is inadequate to address the problem? What is it in the self- 


conscious presupposition of an evolutionary method provides a solution? Answers to these 


questions prove decisive for a positive definition of religion, which is developed in the third lecture. 


1) The taxonomic method 

The second lecture begins with a discussion of the problem of how to find unity in the wide 
diversity of religious phenomena. Stating the problem in the abstract terms of empirical 
consciousness, Caird shows the diversity of religious phenomena requires a self-conscious 
resolution: 


The advance of science, of historical investigation, of philosophical criticism, has 
forced us to realise how much is required for the evidence of any ideas so far- 
reaching as a religious principle must necessarily be; it has made us mistrustful of the 
easy methods in which an earlier age was content to find the proof of a foregone 
conclusion.”” 


Caird describes these so-called “easy methods” of earlier ages, which are no longer adequate to 


account for “the immense range of variation in the phenomena usually classed as religious,” as 


variations on the ancient Greek, analytic penchant for taxonomic classification.” What these share 


in common is a strategy to identify “a common generic quality” in a set of “reciprocally exclusive 


294 Caird, Re/igion 1, 20. 

295 Caird, Religion I, 39. 

296 Caird, Refigion I, 40. 

297 Paul J. Griffiths, “Comparative Philosophy of Religion,” in A Companion to Philosophy of Religion, ed. Philip L. Quinn and Charles 
Taliaferro (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers Ltd., 1997), identifies this approach with Hegel. The natural consequence is that he cannot 
see a Hegelian approach to the philosophy of religion as a critique of the genus/species approach (616-7). 
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logical species,””””® 


ot a “summum genus, reached by omission of all that is characteristic of the 
species.””” Religions (plural) are construed as “merely coordinate species varying, in one in this 
direction, the other in that, from a single general type” — that is, religion (singular). Specific 
instances, ranging from “the Vedic Polytheism of early India, to the later Brahmanic system to the 
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religion of Buddha,” “to Judaism and to Christianity,” to “the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, and the 
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German forms of the Aryan mythology,” “to such general idea types of religion as are indicated by 


the terms Polytheism, Pantheism, and Monotheism”*”’ 


are fitted into the generic category of religion. 
These “easy methods” assume there exists some essential feature shared in common by different 
members of the genera, which, when the differentia of the specific instances are peeled away, will 
reveal itself. 

Caird models his criticism of taxonomic methods his search for a concrete synthesis of all 
human knowledge in Hege/and Kant (1889). The above list of examples suggests varying degrees of 
specificity and generality within the category of religion. This may further seem to encourage 
scholars to refine their categories to include sub-generas within the genera of religion. For example, 
specific instances like Judaism, Christianity, and Islam might be categorized in the sub-genera of 
monotheism, all of which are included within the genus religion. However, such an analytic strategy 
misunderstands the concrete nature of what is being studied. The consequence of adapting 
taxonomic methods to the study of religion is to abstract what is essentially an a-spatial and a- 
temporal definition from a body of information that ought to be situated concretely in space and 
time.” Indeed, as Caird says, when this “search for a common element in all religions” is tead back 
into the historical record — which, on account of what is being interpreted, it must be — scholars 
28 Caird, Re/igion I, 41. 

299 Caird, Refigion I, 43. 
300 Caird, Refigion I, 40. Lewis, who cannot conceive of Caird to “attempt a science of religion” because “that would necessitate some 
effort at classifying all religions under various heads,” is a proponent of such an approach. (8) 


301 Caird, Refigion I, 1 40-1. 
302 See Caird’s comparison of Aristotelian and Hegelian logic in “Metaphysics,” 518. 
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seem disposed to define the unchanging essence of religion, which is preserved through its many 
changing historical forms, in terms of its distant primordial origins: “to define religion in terms of 


303 And because what is unchanging must be preserved through its 


the lowest possible form of it. 
many changing historical forms, scholars are consequently compelled to demonstrate there exists 
genetic relationships between all of the different forms of religion, such that, “in the order of 
development, each successive religion at once included and transcended the previous one.” Caird 
points out this presumption proves too much for the fragmentary material evidence to bear. In the 
absence of a perfectly complete record, there will always remain a question about whether 
something is missing from the empirical definition: “the clue of the common element would be 
entirely lost to us, and we should be obliged to reject from our definition even the elements that 


appear in its earliest form.” 


2) The evolutionary method 

Caird’s alternative “evolutionary method” has already been sketched out in rough form in the 
discussion of the “Lecture First.” There we saw that a scholar must search for anticipations of their 
own self-consciousness experience of the world in the material record, since this is what makes it 
possible to see the whole of human history as a single evolutionary development. In the second 
lecture, he turns to consider the critical implications of his proposal. Rather than a common element 
isolated by a taxonomic method, he argues that scholars must search for “a germinative principle, a 
principle of the genesis of religions...reveal[ing] itself not so much in each religion taken separately 
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as in all the religions contemplated as stages in a process — which he locates in humankind’s 


common possession of self-consciousness. 


303 Caird, Refigion 1, 42. 
304 Caird, Refigion I, 42. 
305 Caird, Refigion 1, 42-3. 
306 Caird, Refigion 1, 43. 
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The idea of self-consciousness performs a couple of interrelated functions in Caird’s 
argument. The first function is to dissolve the perennial difficulty of relating the supposed 
“objectivity” of a historical claim with the supposed “subjectivity” of a historian’s perspective. As he 
says, 

If it has to some extent ceased to be true that, as Goethe says in the Faust, the 

“history of the past is a book with seven seals,” and that what the historian discovers 

to be its spirit is only the spirit of the historian himself, “des Herren eigner Geist, this is 

due, more than anything else, to the fact that the idea of development has enabled us 

to recognise the identical spirit of man in all the enormous cycle of change through 

which it has passed, yet without suppressing or disguising the differences that 

separate men from each other in different ages, and under different social 

conditions.” 

The abstract form of empirical consciousness obscures what should be patently obvious to every 
self-conscious being: a person’s subjectivity is anchored in the external world. While both the 
taxonomic and evolutionary methods will yield provisional conclusions respecting this or that 
historical figure, event, cause, etc., only an evolutionary method is able to correctly identify why all 
such conclusions must be provisional. The reason is not that all historical claims are based upon 
contingent bodies of empirical data, which perpetually await further verification or a further 
refinement of terms or the discovery of new sets of data. The reason is instead that the “identical 
spirit of man” is individuated in different ways in different places and at different times, and also so 
“under different social conditions” — which is true of both scholars and their historical subjects. 

The second function is to make the contemporary scholar of religion’s own self-conscious 
experience of the world normative for the interpretation of human history. 

Man is rational and self-conscious long before he has made reason and self- 

consciousness the object of his reflexion; and therefore he is guided in the creation 

of language, as in the development of his social relations and of all the institutions of 


his life, by a rational principle, of which he is never /w//y conscious, and of which at 
first he is not conscious at all.°*” 


307 Caird, Religion I, 46. 
308 Caird, Religion I, 51-2. 
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The scholar stands in a privileged position at the provisional conclusion of human history, te., in 
their contemporary moment, to reflect on its incomplete whole. Caird draws a couple of biological 
analogies to illustrate his point: “we take our definition of man, not from the embryo or the infant 
but from the grown man, who first shows what was hidden in both,” and “It is the full growth and 
expansion of this mighty tree, under whose shadow the generations of men have rested, that enables 
us to understand its obscure beginnings, when it was ‘the least of all seeds.” Consequently, he 
argues, “we must read development backward and not forward, we must find the key to the meaning 
of the first stage in the last.”*'” Some of the examples of which Caitd makes use to illustrate his 
claims specifically with regards to development of religion are bound to raise a few eyebrows (e.g., 
“in defining religion, we must look to Christianity rather than Judaism’”*"’), while others (e.g., “to 
Buddhism rather than to the Vedic Polytheism’”"’) may seem slightly more credible. Nonetheless, 
his argument is not that the former members of both of these pairings are superior to the latter 
members by virtue of some merely objective criterion. Judaism (which Caird identifies with the 
Hebrew religion of the Old Testament, not with Rabbinic Judaism, which grows up alongside 
Christianity) and Vedic polytheism arise prior in time to later developments of Christianity and 
Buddhism, respectively. The nature of Caird’s argument is that members of the latter pair of 
religions benefit from being able to reflect, by virtue of having lived latter in time, on the lived 
experience of members of the former pair. And Caird and his contemporaries, who lived at the end 
of the 19" century in Glasgow, Scotland, Oxford, England, and further afield throughout Great 
Britain, the rest of Europe, and ultimately the rest of the world, can also benefit from the lived 


experience of their religious precursors. 


309 Caird, Re/igion I, 43-4. 
310 Caird, Refigion I, 45. 
311 Caird, Re/igion I, 44. 
312 Caird, Re/igion I, 44. 
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Lecture Third; The Definition of Religion 
Caird presents his own definition of religion in the third lecture. The lecture contains what is 
perhaps the most carefully constructed and theoretically sophisticated argumentation that may be 
found anywhere in his writings. The main contours of his arguments respecting the problem of 
philosophy (Chapter 2), his early work on Kant and Comte (Chapter 2), as well as his later writings 
on Hegel and Kant (Chapter 3) appear in a carefully distilled form. The intellectual debt Caird owes 
to Hegel — for whom the object of philosophy and theology, no less than the ultimate unity of all the 
empirical sciences, is identical with the “Absolute object” of religious consciousness — is never more 
apparent than it is here. The centrality of this third lecture in his Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of 
Refigion, both to the lecture series and to entirety of Caird’s literary output, cannot be understated. 

The third lecture is important for the present study for another, related reason. If there is a 
single place in Caird’s published works where the formula that I offered in the previous chapter to 
summarize the basic pattern of his thought — édividual (subject/ object) —+ Absolute — receives Caitd’s 
own assent, it is found in statements like the following: 

The clear reflective consciousness of the object without, of the subject within, and of 

God as the absolute reality which is beyond and beneath both—as one complete 

rational consciousness in which each of these terms is clearly distinguished and 

definitely related to the others—is, in the nature of the case, a late acquisition of 

man’s spirit, one that can come to him only as the result of a long process of 

development.” 
The elements of the summary formula are all present in the relations described. Religion, or the 
“consciousness of the infinite,” denotes a person’s consciousness of a reality that comprehends the 
complex, concrete whole of a person’s self-consciousness experience of the world. Or, to put this in 


more succinct terms, the consciousness of the infinite zs the consciousness of the unity of a person’s 


self-conscious experience of the world (ie., “one complete rational consciousness in which each of 


313 Caird, Re/igion 1, 69. 
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these terms is clearly distinguished and definitely related to the others’’). Thus, when Caird defines 





religion, he does not think about it merely in analytic terms as the consciousness of she infinite, which 
is distinguished from the consciousness of se/fand the consciousness of the world because it denotes 
the consciousness of a mystery that forever transcends the limits of human rationality. Rather he 
defines religion in eminently synthetic terms: it is the consciousness of the infinite, which is found in 


and through the relationship between she consciousness of self and the consciousness of the world. The 








“object” of inquiry is the self-consciousness which is the common denominator in all three terms: 


yours, mine, his, hers, etc. 


Caird’s Definition of Religion 

For reasons of perspicuity, a lengthy passage will be quoted from the body of the third 
lecture. Commentary will follow afterwards. 

In anticipation of his own positive definition, Caird has already provided many reasons to 
reject empirical definitions of religion. Much of what he has to say, as a consequence, can already 
have been discerned, at least in the form of a negative impression. 

Caird begins with a question: 


What, then, I ask, is the root or basis of religion in the nature of our 
intelligence? Why is not man content with the experience of the finite, and why does 
he seek after an infinite Being, if haply he may find Him? Can it be said that the idea 
of God is bound up with the other elements of our general consciousness of the 
world and of ourselves? And if so, what place does it hold in relation to the other 
elements of that consciousness? 

I answer that, when we consider the general nature of our conscious life— 
out life as rational beings endowed with the powers of thinking and willing—we find 
that it is defined and, so to speak, circumscribed by three ideas, which are closely, and 
even indissolubly, connected with each other. 

These are the idea of the object or not-self, the ideas of the subject or self, 
and the idea of the unity which is presupposed in the difference of the self and the 
not-self, and within which they act and react on each other: in other words, the idea 
of God. Let me explain these terms more fully. The olect is the general name under 
which we include the external world and all the things and beings in it, all that we 
know and all that we act on, the whole environment, which conditions the activity of 
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the ego and furnishes the means and the sphere in which it realises itself. All this we 
call object, in order to indicate its distinction from and its relation to the subject for 
which it exists. We call it by this name also to indicate that we are obliged to think of 
it as one whole, one world, all of whose parts are embraced in ove connexion of space 
and all whose changes take place in ove connexion of time. All these parts and 
changes, therefore, form elements in one system, and modern science teaches us to 
regard them all as connected together by links of causation. There is only one thing 
which stand over against the complex whole of existence, and refuses to be regarded 
simply as a part of the system; and that is the ego, the self, the swyect for which it 
exists. For the primary condition of the existence of this subject is that it should 
distinguish itself from the object as such—from each object, and from the whole 
system of objects. Hence, strictly speaking, there is but one object and one subject 
for each of us; for, in opposition to the subject, the totality of objects constitute one 
world, and in opposition to the object all the experiences of the subject, all its 
thought and action, are merged in the unity of one self. All our life, then, moves 
between these two terms which ate essentially distinct from, and even opposed to, 
each other. Yet, though thus set in an antagonism which can never cease, because 
with its ceasing the whole nature of both would be subverted, they are also 
essentially related, nor could either of them be conceived to exist without the other. 
The consciousness of the one, we might even say, is inseparably the consciousness of 
its relation to the other. We know the olyect only as we bring it back to the unity of 
the self; and we know the swlyect only as we realise it in the object. 

But lastly, these two ideas, between which our whole life of thought and 
action is contained, and from one to the other of which it is continually moving, 
point back to a third idea which embraces them both, and which in turn constitutes 
their limit and ultimate condition. For where we have two terms, which are thus at 
once essentially distinguished and essentially related, which we are obliged to contrast 
and oppose to each other, seeing that they have neither of them any meaning except as 
opposite counterparts of each other, and which we are equally obliged to wnite, seeing 
that the whole content of each is just its movement towards the other, we are 
necessarily driven to think of these two terms as the manifestation of realisation of a 
third term, which is higher than either. Recognising that the object only exists in 
distinction from, and relation to, the subject, we find it impossible to reduce the 
subject to a mere object among other objects. Recognising that the subject exists only 
as it returns upon itself from or realises itself in the object, we find it impossible to 
reduce the object to a mere phase in the life of the subject. But, recognising them as 
indivisible yet necessarily opposed, as incapable of identification yet necessarily 
related, we are forced to seek the secret of their being in a higher principle, of whose 
unity in their action and reaction are the manifestation, which they presuppose as 
their beginning and to which they point as their end. How otherwise can we do 
justice at once to their distinction and their essential connexion with each other? The 
two, subject and object, are the extreme terms in the difference which is essential to 
out rational life. Each of them presupposes the other, and therefore neither can be 
regarded as producing the other. Hence, we are compelled to think of them both as 
rooted in a still higher principle, which is at once the source of their relatively 
independent existence and the all-embracing unity that limits their independence. 
This principle, therefore, may be imaged as a crystal sphere that holds them together, 
and which, through its very transparency, is apt to escape our notice, yet which must 
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always be there as the condition and limit of their operation. To put it more directly, 
the idea of an absolute unity, which transcends all the oppositions of finitude, and 
especially the last opposition which includes all others—the opposition of subject 
and object—vs the ultimate presupposition of our consciousness. Hence we cannot 
understand the real character of our rational life or appreciate the full compass of its 
movement, unless we recognise as its necessary constituents or guiding ideas, not 
only the ideas of object and subject, but also the idea of God. The idea of God, 
therefore—meaning by that, in the first instance, only the idea of an absolute 
principle of unity which binds in one “all thinking things, all objects of thought,” 
which is at once the source of being to all things that are, and of knowing to all being 
that know—1s an essential principle, or rather the ultimate essential principle of our 
intelligence, a principle which must manifest itself in the life of every rational 
creature. Every creature, who is capable of the consciousness of an objective world 
and of the consciousness of a self, is capable also of the consciousness of God. Or, 
to sum up the whole matter in one word, every rational being as such is a religious 
being." 


The passage quoted here shows all the marks of careful literary construction. It stands apart from 
the rest of the lecture by possessing both a readily discernable beginning and an end. Points of 
contact with the Caird’s earlier works of philosophical criticism are clearly in evidence. The tension 
between outer sense and inner sense, which was explored in Kant (1889), is dialectically reconciled in 
and through a complex Hegelian idea of self-consciousness as a “unity in difference.” The abstract 
ideas of subject, object, and God retain their function of marking out the limits of rational activity, 
which they had been given in Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic. However, as Caird pointedly notes, 
self-conscious beings stand apart from the rest of the objective world inasmuch as they “refuse to be 
regarded simply as a part of the system,” which “we are obliged to think of it as one whole, one world, 
all of whose parts are embraced in ove connexion of space and all whose changes take place in ove 
connexion of time.” So he follows Hegel beyond the abstract conclusion of Dialectic and turns to 
think the transcendental ideas concretely in and through “the external world and all the things and 
beings in it, all that we know and all that we act on, the whole environment, which conditions the 


activity of the ego and furnishes the means and the sphere in which it realises itself.” This satisfies 


314 Caird, Refigion 1, 64-8. 
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Kant’s requirement that inner sense depend on outer sense to furnish it with objects, but does so in 
a way that anticipates his later assertion of the embodiment of self-consciousness. Thus Caird 
refuses to reduce the objective world to an aggregate of empirical phenomena and posits in its place 
an “organic” relation between self-conscious beings and the many other beings and things which 
inhabit their spatiotemporal world, whose presupposition and absolute limit is the all-embracing idea 
of God, and which is unfolded in self-conscious reflection of a person’s experience of the world.’ 
Caird meets the obvious objection that no one has ever thought of religion on these terms, 
with the noteworthy exception of himself, by elaborating upon the definition’s practical 
consequences. At its barest minimum, he reiterates, this definition requires an idea of the unity of 
humanity — an idea of self-consciousness, which distinguishes human beings from other beings and 
things, and at the same time joins humanity across space and time. Such an idea requires that we 
assume of every human being, from the most “primitive” and the most “civilized,” 
1) “that he is conscious of an external world, but not that he knows anything of the conditions 
under which knowledge of that world is possible”; 
2) “that he is conscious of a self, but not that he has ever considered what is meant by a self’; 
3) “that, as a rational being, he is not limited to a purely objective consciousness of things, nor 
imprisoned in a subjective consciousness of his own ideas”.*”* 
Or, as Caird summarizes a little further on, 
that he is a self-conscious being, and that, as such, he cannot but oppose himself to 
objects and relate himself to them; for this already involves that these three elements 


[the ideas of subject, object, and the God] are present, if not /v, yet 7 his 


consciousness, stimulating it to development, and therefore to differentiation and 


integration of the confused unity of sense.””” 


315 Caird draws the distinction with particular clarity in “Metaphysic”: 
—between the philosophy which treats man merely as a natural individual, placed among other individual beings 
and things, and which therefore regards his relation to them as something accidental and external, and a 
philosophy which treats him as a spiritual subject, a conscious and self-conscious being, and regards him 
therefore as having no merely external relations either to other men or nature. (528) 

316 Caird, Re/igion 1, 70. 

37 Caird, Religion I, 77. 
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The terms of this definition are remarkable in the following sense: the bar over which Caird would 
have our intellectual credulity jamp cannot have possibly been placed any lower.*'* Essentially all 
that Caird claims here is that if a person has had the experience of changing their mind about 
something — indeed, anything, or even everything — they should be able to assent to this definition of 
religion. Caird’s claim “every rational being as such is a religious being” entails that nothing more 
needs to be said.” 

Caird’s reasoning proceeds in roughly the following way: while the fact of changing one’s 
mind is locatable in space and time — I changed my mind about thus and such ere and now, or I 
changed my mind “here and then — the “reason” of doing so cannot be, at least not in any final 
sense.” Why not? Humanity’s self-conscious nature does not have causes in the external, 
mechanical sense of one body acting on another body acting on each other. A self-conscious nature 
has reasons, which are communicable (written, spoken, etc.), but which are ultimately not reducible to 


a merely empirical description.” Put in another way, an object’s intelligibility (.e., its essence, what it 


318 Professor The Rev. James Iverach, “Edward Caird,” Expository Times 5 (1895): 205-9, expressed great reservation about just how 
low the bar had been placed. He believed that comparative simplicity of Caird’s claims were matched only by their conceptual 
obscurity. He accused Caird of vacillating between a view “in which each self becomes the center of unity of the universe” and a view 
that “leaves that unity undefined [which] he calls God, but the use of that sacred name does not make the meaning any more cleat.” 
(6) In my estimation, either Iverach may have gone looking for controversy where none may be found, or that he may have been 
giving voice a deep-seated suspicion among more conservatively minded critics about the term “evolution.” In any case, Iverach’s 
reservations later become the platform for Sell, The Philosophy of Religion, to justify a hasty characterization of Caird’s idealism as an 
“Absolute Idealism” in which the self-conscious individual gua individual is subsumed in the Absolute. (20-1) 

Similar reservations are also expressed in James Seth’s review of “The Evolution of Religion by Edward Caird” The 
Philosophical Review 3.1 (Jan. 1894): 69-73: “Edward Caird’s thought seems to move always within the circle of a certain rigid 
philosophical scheme, a kind of intellectual mechanism into which everything is forced.” (70) Seth seems to regard Caird’s account of 
self-consciousness as a hermeneutical tool according to which historical (empirical) reality may be schematized. He levels the charge 
that Caird falls “into the very ‘abstract pantheism’ or ‘Spinozism’ against which he so often protests.” (72-3) Seth concludes, “Nor do 
I see how we can get a philosophy of religion from a theory which, by de-personalizing both man and God, so identifies these terms 
of existence as to preclude any relation between them.” (73) 

Noteworthy in these reviews is that both end up pitting one aspect of Caird’s work against another aspect, i.e., self- 
consciousness’ universality against its individuality, and vice versa. 

319 See Haldar, Neo-Hegelianism, 112. 

320 The wide-reception that Richard Dawkins’ theory of “memes,” the cultural analog of genes, has received would have perplexed 
Caird to no end. 

321 A good discussion of this idea of rational activity is found in A.J.M. Milne’s The Social Philosophy of English Idealism (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1962). Milne argues most accounts of the nature of rational activity neglect to the rational agent, who exists in 
and through their actions. When the rational agent is seen to exist in and through actions, the limits of empirical description should 
immediately become apparent. (22-39). Even so, Milne’s discussion is problematically limited in its application by the fact that he 
argues British idealism is distinctive for seeing a supra-temporal, or transcendental, self that exists in and through its temporal actions 
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is) cannot simply be an accumulation of facts about that object. Self-conscious beings make claims 
about objects — and also about themselves as objects. Such an ability supposes a gap between 
knowing subject and known object that must be bridged, and indeed is bridged in every self- 
conscious being’s claim to know about objects, including their own selves gua object. However, that 
gap between subject and object will persist even after the claim is made, cutting through self- 
conscious experience in such a way that preserves the unity-in-difference of a person’s self- 
conscious nature. Why so? Truth, per the classical definition, may be the adequation of concept with 
its object, but to suppose that any person can affect the absolute adequation of a concept with its 
object is an absurd fantasy. Human beings were never, are not, and will never be capable of asserting 
an ontologically simple truth. This lies forever beyond their ken. The intelligibility of any claim to 
know better therefore cannot be grounded externally in objects, to the exclusion of the knowing 
subject, nor znzernally in the knowing subject, to the exclusion of objects. It must be grounded in the 
“organic,” self-conscious relation — a concrete unity-in-difference — between a person gua subject 
and their objects, among which they find themselves gua object. 

From these comparatively simple, though conceptually complex, beginnings, Caird insists, 
follows the entire evolution of religion: 

Man, by the very constitution of his mind, has three ways of thinking open to him. 

He can look ousvards, upon the world around him. He can look zmwards, upon the self 

within him; and he can look upwards, to the God above him, to the Being who unites 

the outwards and the inward worlds and who manifests himself in both. None of 

these possibilities can remain entirely unrealised. Even in the earliest stages of his 

existence he cannot but be conscious of the outward world: it is the first and most 

natural effort of his mind to throw itself into the external objects which exercise all 

his senses, and offer immediate satisfaction to his appetites. By a natural necessity he 

thus, as it were, lives out of doors and becomes a citizen of the world, long before he 

learns to dwell at home with himself and to know himself as having an inner life of 

his own. Yet, though this is true, it is certain that the most unreflecting man /as an 


inner, as well as an outer, side to his mental existence. He is essentially self- 
conscious; and this self-consciousness, however little he may reflect on it, inevitably 


(28). He does not distinguish between inner and outer sense, and so does not see that the rational agent’s temporal actions are better 
understood as existing in and through an individual body, which is located in space and time. 
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separates him from the things and beings he knows, even while he knows them...and 
make[s] him partly conscious of his isolation from other objects and beings.” 


While Caird has not typically been thought an existentialist, the sort of “isolation” described here is 
clearly of the existential kind: the consciousness of a sort of isolation that is intrinsic to being 
conscious, which does not necessarily imply actual physical or social isolation (though these are 
certainly possible). In his review of The Evolution of Religion, someone for whom the term existentialist 
is more appropriate, Bernard Bosanquet, summarized the point in these terms: “there may be, and in 
a sense always must be, a conflict of form and substance, of what man thinks and calls himself, with 
what he is.”””’ That is to say, self-conscious beings find themselves continually trying to “bridge” an 
existential “gap” between what they think they are and what they actually are, which yields a sense of 
existential isolation which requires a sort of practical satisfaction that no empirical determination of 
objects is ever able to provide. To say as much, however, is not to utter some remarkably new 
insight. As Caird claims, it is something that “may be verified by the most superficial knowledge of 
the history of religion.”** Bosanquet expresses the same where he says, “we are led to observe that 


the great religions of the world interpret our own minds to us.”*” 


Lectures Fourth and Fifth; Max Miller and Herbert Spencer 

The fourth and fifth lectures, titled “The Idea of the Infinite as Defined by Professor Max Miller 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer” and “Mr. Spencer’s Dualistic View of the Consciousness of the Finite,” 
respectively, put the critical function of Caird’s concept of religion on full display. For the sake of 
brevity, I will not develop all of the arguments made through the chapters, but will focus instead on 


his conclusions regarding the Miuller’s and Spencer’s proposals for the study of religion. As we shall 


322 Caird, Re/igion 1, 77. 

323 Bernard Bosanquet, “The Evolution of Religion,” The International Journal of Ethics 5.4 (Jul. 1895): 432-44, at 436. 
324 Caird, Re/igion I, 81. 

325 Bosanquet 434. 
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see, the choice of Muller and Spencer as interlocutors is not arbitrary, nor simply a matter of 
convenience or familiarity. Their work examples two possible forms empirical consciousness can 
give to religion, which, taken together, demand a self-conscious resolution. 

Caird selects for comment Muller’s Natural Religion, Vol. I, the published result of the first 
series of four series of Gifford Lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow over the years 1888- 
92.°° Both men share in common both an “evolutionary” perspective on the development of 
religion in human history and a definition of religion as “the consciousness of the infinite.” 
Nonetheless the main burden of Caird’s discussion is to show that the similarities between their 
respective positions are at best superficial. How so? Muller understands the consciousness of the 
infinite as a counterpart of the consciousness of the finite; or as the consciousness of something 
lying beyond the limits of our perception of finite, external objects. Caird quotes Muller to say, “If 
we perceive the horizon, we perceive at the same time that which hems in our senses from going 
beyond the horizon.” Certain finite things like “a river or a mountain, and still more the sky or the 
dawn” possess a peculiar “theogonic capacity.” These carry our mental attention beyond finite limits 
of perception.*** But we never conceive the infinite. Why not? Caird again quotes Miller: “The 
reason why we cannot conceive an absolute limit [1.e. the infinite] is because we never perceive an 
absolute limit.”*” The concept of the infinite corresponds to no object given in our perception of 
finite things, without which it cannot properly be said to be conceivable. This, it may be recalled, is 


the lesson of Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic. 


326 The complete series included Natural Religion, Vols. 1 & 2 (1888-9), Physical Religion (1889-90), Anthropological Religion (1890-1), and 
Theosophy or Psychological Religion (1891-2). The development of Miiller’s ideas through the four series of lectures provides an interesting 
parallel to Caird’s own ideas regarding the development of religion. 

327 Caird, Refigion I, 89; quoted from Max Muller, Natural Religion; The Gifford Lectures Delivered Before the University of Glasgow in 1888, Vol. 
1 (London: Longman, Green and Co., 1898), 123. 

328 Caird, Refigion I, 91; quoted from Miller, Natural Religion, 148. 

329 Caird, Refigion I, 89; quoted from Miller, Natural Refigion, 122-3. Emphasis in the original. 
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Caird deploys Spencer’s Principles of Psychology (1855) and First Principles of a New System of 
Philosophy (1862) in the counterpoint position. Dying in 1903, a few years after Miller, and a few 
years before Caird, Spencer was their near-exact contemporary. For our purposes, Spencer can be 
remembered for joining Darwin’s theory of natural selection to Comte’s positivist sociology, 
embracing the whole life of humanity in a single evolutionary movement that tended towards the 
absolute atomization of the social order. Caird observes, “Spencer’s first principles...begin with a 
theory of the Infinite or Absolute, which, according to him, is the true object of religion.””” Persons 
possess an actual consciousness of the infinite, which is presupposed in, or underlies, their 
perception of finite objects, and which cannot be a merely negative form of knowledge. “We are 
forced to believe in it, because a Amit always implies a distinction of parts within a whole which is 
itself unlimited; and a re/ation is a connexion of factors, both of which belong to a totality which is 
itself unrelated.”**' In the light of this apparent concession to the reality of “higher” truths, Caird 
allows “Mr. Spencer seems to present us with a more adequate view of the subject” than does 
Miiller.*” He quotes Spencer approvingly to say, “The error...(very naturally fallen into by 
philosophers intent on demonstrating the limits and conditions of consciousness), consists in 
assuming that consciousness has nothing but limits and conditions, to the entire neglect of that which 
is limited and conditioned.”**> However, he adds a telling qualification: Spencer holds “all things are 
knowledge through the idea of the infinite, but...the infinite is ‘4se/f not knowable.”*™ Indeed, he 
asserts only that the two modes of the infinite — the ideal and the material, subject and object, matter 


and mind, etc. — relate to each other,” but provides no account of sow their relation is possible. So 


330 Caird, Religion I, 93. 

331 Caird, Religion 1, 93. 

332 Caird, Refigion I, 116. 

333 Caird, Religion I, 93; quoted from Hebert Spencer, The First Principles of a New System of Philosophy (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1864.), 90. 

334 Caird, Religion I, 109. 

335 Caird, Religion I, 119-23. 
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Caird concludes, “the only result is to leave our ‘two consciousnesses,’ to use the strange expression 
of Mr. Spencer, in such complete discord with each other that they become the parents of two rival 
philosophies” Kant’s critique of the twin pitfalls of subjective idealism and empiricism can be 
discerned in Caird’s presentation of Spencet’s position. 

Where do these complementary accounts leave us? Caird argues Muller and Spencer “have 
each taken hold of one half of the truth, but have destroyed its virtue by rending it from the other 
half.”*” Their agreement extends so far as “conceiving the infinite as the correlate or counterpart of 
the finite,”* but the points on which they disagree may be enumerated at length. Miller “thinks of 
it [ie. the infinite] as a Beyond, to which the mind always reaches out from the limits of the finite,” 
while Spencer “rather thinks of it as the presupposition from which all determination starts.”*” Miller 
is thus constrained to regard the infinite as “the posterius of all positive knowledge, like the 
indetermined [sic] space which stretches beyond every limit we attain,” while, for Spencer, “it is the 
prius of all positive knowledge, like the indetermined [sic] space which is presupposed in the 
definition of special figures.” This will mean that Muller holds “the infinite is never given, except as 
the negative of everything that is positively known,” while Spencer holds “it is always given, in a 
ptimary positive consciousness which must have ere we can know anything else.””” The 
consequence, Caird thinks, must be the following: 

whether we take the infinite as the negative of the finite, or as the affirmative basis 

on which the finite is determined by negation, we arrive at the same result. The only 

difference is that in the former case we add the finite to the finite, while in the latter 


case we add the finite to the infinite. In both cases the addition is merely external, 


and in both cases our infinite becomes itself a finite, because it is only the correlate 
of the finite." 


336 Caird, Refigion I, 123. 
337 Caird, Re/igion I, 96. 
338 Caird, Re/igion I, 95. 
339 Caird, Re/igion I, 95. 
340 Caird, Re/igion I, 95-6. 
341 Caird, Refigion I, 97. 
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Miller and Spencer’s respective accounts of the relationship between religion and self-conscious 
experience is bifurcated in opposing ways. Muller provides a unified account of self-consciousness 
experience, but problematically grounds the intelligibility of a person’s conception of objects in their 
perception of those same objects. Spencer’s dualistic account of consciousness divides conception 
from perception, inner experience from outer experience, but provides no account of their 
fundamental unity. Both men therefore fall into the dialectic of empirical consciousness: having 
abstracted their definition of religion from a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, they 


are unable to provide a way back.” 


Lecture Sixth; The Idea of God as the Beginning and the End of Knowledge 

The sixth lecture brings Caird’s discussion of his theory of religion to a provisional conclusion. Since 
it is grounded in a theory of practice — that is, a theory that describes a framework in which to 
conceptualize human thought and action, including religious belief and practice — it remains to be 
seen how this theory of religion informs the historical narrative of The Evolution of Religion. This does 
not preclude, however, providing something like a general summary. 

The sixth lecture does not so much introduce new arguments, as it recasts the central themes 
developed through the five previous lectures in the broadest possible terms. Caird argues the remedy 
for Muller’s and Spencer’s incomplete definitions of religion, as had been the case with Kant’s 
account of self-conscious experience, is a Hegelian idea of the self-conscious being’s return to a 
consciousness of self through the consciousness of objects. Thus he says, 

the two modes of finite experience, of which Mr. Spencer speaks, the consciousness 

of the objective world and the consciousness of our own subjective life, are essentially 

related to each other; and indeed, that neither of them has any meaning or content 

apart from this relation. Consequently, every step we make in the knowledge of either 

is a step in the knowledge of the other, and also of the principle of unity which is 


presupposed in both. Thus our intelligence—as indeed is implied in its being a se/f- 
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conscious intelligence—moves in a continual cycle; and all the knowledge it can gain in 

either the experience of the outer or of the inner life, must ultimately cast new light 

upon the principle from which it starts. God, or the infinite, is the presupposition of 

all our rational life, and, therefore, the knowledge of God is the final goal to which it 

tends.” 

So far as empirical consciousness is concerned, the idea of God must always be an abstraction from 
empirical order of the world. Why? The empirically minded scholar is forgetful of the very practical 
reality that a knowledge of objects is always someone’s knowledge of objects. But if this is true, if it is true 
knowledge is always someone’s knowledge, then Caird believes the idea of God can be, as is says 
above, “the presupposition of all our rational life, and, therefore, the knowledge of God is the final 
goal to which it tends.” 

Caird moves quickly through a number of tangential issues in order to give critical definition 
to his proposals. The first of these is that “the great error of mysticism was just this, that it thought 
to reach the deepest reality, the absolute truth of things, by the v7a negativa, the way of abstraction 
and negation.” Caird’s criticism of mysticism reveals the generic pattern of his criticism of any 
pattern of thought that depreciates a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. He argues, 
“the astronomer who denied the existence of God, because he had swept the heavens with his 
telescope and had not been able to find Him, was a wise man compared to him who supposed he 
was hidden in the emptiest of all our ideas, and blamed the weakness of their mental vision, because 
they could not find him there.” What reason does Caird offer for this claim? The mystic regards 
“pure being, the simplest of all abstractions, as representing something more real than is to be found 
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in any specific form of existence.” What the mystic abstracts from is their own self-experience of 


the finite world, in which they ought to find their own selves. The virtue of the atheist astronomer, 
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in this respect, is an implicit deference to the reality of that finite world in which one finds one’s 
own body. 

To this criticism of mysticism, Caird appends a still more general comment on the so-called 
“meaning of Being”: 


For, of a truth, there is no mystery of any kind in the idea of ‘being’ in the abstract, 
except its abstractness, 2. its imperfection...Strained to this extreme of abstraction, 
out thought springs back like a bent bow, and seeks to full up the void with matter. 
But this means not that ‘pure being’ is incomprehensible, but rather that it is only too 
easily comprehensible: not, indeed, as an independent reality which is complete in 
itself, but as an element in a greater whole, which we may distinguish but cannot 
separate from its other elements. To attempt to fix it in abstraction is therefore to 
deprive it of any meaning it has. And to complain that when we have thus isolated it, 
we cannot discover in it the fullness of reality—which we naturally expect the 
highest principle of thought and reality to possess—or to blame the human mind for 
its incapacity to see such fullness in it, is to shut our eyes and complain that darkness 
is not visible.’ 


The so-called “meaning of Being” is only determinable in and through the concrete whole of a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world. As he says, “Strained to this extreme of abstraction, 
out thought springs back like a bent bow, and seeks to full up the void with matter.” And if we 
press Caird for why this must be the case, the answer we receive is the following: 


The effort which gives rise to all science and philosophy—to find the unity of law 
under the difference of facts, and the unity of a higher principle under the difference 
of laws—is an effort to verify and realise in detail that which, by our nature as 
rational beings, we practically assume from the first... Kant said that the impulse 
which stimulates us to seek knowledge, and the principle that guides us in acquiring 
it, are both ultimately due to three ideas bound up with all our consciousness—the 
ideas of the world, the self, and God...We assume, to begin with, the unity of the 
world in all the diversity of its phenomena, or rather we go upon the tacit 
assumption of it...We assume, again, the identity of the self through all its various 
and constantly changing stream of thoughts and feelings; for no rational being can 
think of these being more than one self, one centre of consciousness with 
him...Lastly, the intercourse of the soul with the world always presupposes an 
ultimate unity, a principle which is revealed in all their difference and which 
overcomes; and the consciousness of this unity has underlain all the religious life of 
man in all the ages. Yet to make intelligible in detail the complete correlation of the 
inner and the outer life, and to show how the ever renewed conflict and 
reconciliation of the self and the world become the means to the realisation of that 
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principle of unity, which is continually working in both, would be to attain the 
highest aim of all Philosophy and Theology; it would be to perfect religion and bring 
it to complete self-consciousness.”* 


This short summary of the content of the previous five lectures places us in a good position 
to respond to Mander’s criticisms of his “philosophy of religion,” which are bedeviled by the same 
problem plaguing most of the commentary on Caird’s work: he holds that an entire empirical 
cosmos may be differentiated out from the Absolute, but also that nothing may be predicated of the 
Absolute itself, since there is nothing “external” to the Absolute to predicate of it. Consequently, 
evety version of the inner/outer, form/matter, or essence/accident distinction is dissolved in the 
Absolute’s supposed ontological simplicity. But while we can easily grant the dialectical exuberance 
of Caird’s language may lend his readers to think of human life as a procession from and return to a 
state of absolute ontological simplicity (e.g. “that all our life is a journey from God to God, and that 


> ye) 
- 


in Him we live and move and have our being Mandet’s characterization of Caird’s thought 


nonetheless strays well beyond what Caird himself explicitly defines as the limits of a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world. Mander talks about the Absolute as if it exists behind, beneath, 
ot beyond the phenomenal world, and he asks how it is possible to speak about it in relation to that 
same world. This is in direct contrast with Caird, who begins with the assumption that it is never 
possible for persons to escape the “circle” of their own self-conscious experience of the world: 


In one sense, the boundaries of knowledge remain always the same; for the identity 
of the self, the manifoldness of the world, and the principle of unity-in-difference 
which manifests itself in both—these three ideas, in their opposition to, and their 
connexion to each other—form a circle from which thought can never escape. But, 
in another sense, each and all of these ideas are new in every age, not only because 
new material is continually being brought into the circle so described, but because 
the assimilation of that material is the same process by which the nature of the circle 
becomes manifested, and its boundaries become ever mote clearly defined. Thus the 
permanence of the three great limited ideas by which our whole life, theoretical and 
practical, is governed, does not escape the vicissitudes of a long process of 
development, in which each of them takes into itself the most varied content, and 
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becomes in a sense transformed by assimilating it. But the transformation is always 
organic, always held within the limits of the identity of one life, and its last result is 
therefore only a more adequate consciousness of the meaning and relative value of 
the ideas by which it was guided and stimulated in all its progress. Thus what, in one 
point of view, are the starting points and presuppositions of knowledge, are in 
another point of view to be regarded as the ultimate truths in which the whole 
process of knowing finds itself terminus.*”” 


As regards the knowledge generally, Caird says, 


the process of knowledge is not the mechanical building up of a structure upon 
foundations that are once for all fixed and secure, but that it is the development of a 
germ which never adds anything to itself without transubstantiating it or changing it 
into its own form; and which turns the outward conditions of its environment, even 
those that seem at first to be most unfavourable, into an opportunity for the exercise 
of its own powers, and the expression of its own life.*”! 


As regards the knowledge of God specifically, we can say that Caird holds persons truly know God 


when they know themselves, mot to be God, but to be like God in a way that distinguishes them from 


other beings and things encountered in the world. 


This amounts to saying that persons truly know God when they know themselves to be self- 


conscious; and that they truly know themselves to be self-conscious when they truly know God. 


Persons may find their thoughts and actions torn in multiple directions, or they may find their unity 


of purpose torn asunder; but they can never divest themselves of that properly basic unity-in- 


difference, which is their self-conscious nature. In that spirit, Caird concludes the sixth lecture as 


follows, 


Let us state as broadly as we please the facts of man’s ignorance, his error, or his sin; 
let us darken as we please the picture of his thoughtlessness, his immersion in the 
finite, his sensuality that enslaves him to the world, his vanity that shuts him up in 
himself—and we cannot easily exaggerate any one of these things—yet it is not for a 
moment to be supposed that he can escape from God, or cease to live in Him. How 
the divine unity can be consistent with the free play of the life of man may be a hard 
problem, but in our anxiety about its solution lets us not forget the conditions of the 
problem itself. Man is free, in so far as he is free, just because he partakes of the divine 
nature, 7.¢. because he cannot be conscious of himself except in relation to God; and 
if he could cut the bond of union, neither the consciousness nor the problem of 
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freedom could exist for him at all. To see all things in God is thus not the pious 

dream of an idealist philosophy. In what other light cou/d we see them, but either that 

of the unity which is the light of all our seeing, or of some principle which is a 

secondary consequence of that unity? To act with God as our end may seem to be a 

rare and exceptional thing, but in so far as He is the end which is beyond all other 

ends, and in so far as the satisfaction of the self that is within us can only be found in 

the attainment of this absolute end, we may fairly say that all action is ultimately a 

seeking for God. As Plato said, there is no man who does not desire the good, and is 

not unwillingly deprived of it. As St. Augustine said: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, 

and our souls are ever restless till they rest in Thee.”*” 
Conclusion 
On the basis of the preceding, it should be clear that the three problems Mander finds in Caird’s 
“philosophy of religion” can only arise when his critique of empirical consciousness is ignored and 
his idea of self-consciousness remains undeveloped. The first problem of the eternal Absolute’s 
relation to time, in which it is said to evolve, ceases to be problem when considered under the 
“limits of individuality” of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. Persons must 
determine themselves as objects of their own outer sense. When they do that, they will see they both 
conceive spatiotemporal objects and are themselves one among the many objects that they perceive. 
The same rationale applies to the second problem of the ontological reality of a fundamental 
contradiction within consciousness, which gives rise to a historical dialectic, but is ultimately shown 
to be unreal. As Bosanquet has already been cited to say that a fundamental contradiction must 
naturally arise between being and knowing, t.e., between what human beings ave and what they #hink 
they are.’ Living with the contradiction is essential to being a self-conscious being; and insofar as its 
reality is accepted, the interminability of its dialectic need not be regarded as fatal, but seen instead 


as a fundamental constituent of a rational nature. There is, in this respect, a certain naiveté in 


Mandet’s suggestion the reality of a fundamental ontological contradiction within consciousness 
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6. 


should be regarded as a problem specific to Caird’s “philosophy of religion.” Caird thinks of human 
beings as rational beings (who are, on that account, religious beings), for whom rationality is the 
essential, though not the only, characteristic. If Caird is correct, the tension within humanity’s self- 
conscious nature is not a problem specific to his “philosophy of religion”; it is a problem for 
everyone insofar as they are human. 

The third problem of the “endlessly optimistic talk of ‘progress,”’ which would seem to be 


“not just intellectually naive and untenable, but morally repugnant and intolerable,” 


requires a 
different sort of response. It is not clear from where Mander’s contention derives its force, nor 
towards what end it is directed. Readers may want to distance themselves from certain among 
Caird’s claims regarding the historical development of this or that religious belief and practice 
because more detailed information has become available in the intervening years. But this is merely 
an empirical consideration, and so hardly something worthy of moral condemnation. Caird’s account 
of the evolution of religion is necessarily reliant on the secondary sources that were available to him 
when he delivered the Gifford Lectures, and if gaps in the record have been filled and corrections 
made in the research, that is all to the good. However, it is not a moral travesty that Caird hasn’t 
incorporated the latest 21“ century monograph in his research. (A case could be made for precisely 
the opposite: to fault Caird for not incorporating the very latest research 7s a moral travesty, for this 
is to fault him for not transcending his very human limitations and reaching outside of his own place 
and time.) If Caird is to be faulted, it is incumbent upon the critic to identify what exactly are his 
failings. To simply assert that the progressive character of his historical narrative is problematic is to 
confuse the effect for the cause — and it is the cause for which he should be held accountable. 


By this point it should be obvious that if Caird’s proposals are regarded “naive” and/or 


“repugnant,” the cause for offense must unavoidably be found in his idea of self-consciousness. 
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Recall that Mander was not entirely sure what to make of the idea of self-consciousness.*” So, in 
response, we might ask: Is there something in Caird’s idea of self-consciousness that is 
fundamentally problematic? Is it problematic that self-conscious experience have a complex two- 
sided character, which makes possible distinguishing between conception and perception, or 
between inner and outer sense? Is it problematic that the complex two-sided character of self- 
conscious experience is centered on consciousness’ individuation in place and time? In other words: 


is it problematic that persons have bodies?*** 


355 Mander, British Idealism, 122. 
356 In a certain sense the answer must be yes: bodies perish. 
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CONTEMPORARY PREFACE TO CHAPTER 5 


Re-reading Chapter 5 after so many years proved profoundly unsettling. The structure of the material 
was there, but the prose was halting and unsure; or, it was there, before I spent considerable amount 
tidying it up. Perhaps I am being too hard on myself. Part of the problem with Chapter 5 is that the 
mode of argumentation shifts from describing the structure of self-conscious experience and drawing 
out its implications for the study of human history and describing the contents of an actual historical 
narrative. To do that I opted to quote Caird much more copiously and at much greater length than I 
had previously done. Synthesizing disparate quotations so that the structure of an argument is 
formulated is not a straight-forward task. This will become evident about a third of the way into the 
chapter, and it will be sustained through to the chapter’s conclusion. 


I say all this by way of an introduction to set the reader’s expectations. I am uncertain about 
the final product, and that leaves me feeling more than a little vulnerable to criticism — which, I 
suppose, is the experience of most writers. The chapter opens by positioning Caird’s conception of 
religion relative to a generic idea of empirical conceptions of religion and to the specific treatment of 
religion in Hegel’s The Philosophy of History (1857; trans. John Sibree) and the treatment of the same in 
Karl Jasper’s The Origin and Goal of History (1953). Then it considers in very general terms the three 
generic stages (objective religion, subjective religion, and Absolute religion) in Caird’s account of the 
evolution of religion, which corresponds to the three forms of consciousness bound up together in a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world (consciousness of objects, consciousness of the 
subject, and consciousness of the infinite). The inclusion of Jaspers in the discussion makes it possible 
to update the terminology of Caird’s account of the transition to subjective religion. The generic 
features of the account plots roughly onto Jaspers’ narrative telling of the rise of the Axial-age religious 
reformers, e.g., in the work of the Greek philosophers, the Hebrew prophets, the Buddha, etc. The 
remainder of the chapter surveys the contents of the first volume of The Evolution of Religion (1890-2) 
and The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers (1900-2). This remainder comprises the major 
portion of the chapter. It surveys the various manifestations of objective religion, of the transition to 
subjective religion, of subjective religion, and finally of the transition to Absolute religion, where the 
chapter concludes. 


It is important to remember Caird’s own directive for reading the history of religion: the 
historian ought to look for anticipations of their own self-conscious experience in the material 
evidence of the human past. This is what we find him doing at every step along the way through the 
stages of objective religion, subject religion, and beyond. Mote precisely, we find him looking for a 
clear, consistent idea of self-consciousness, one which is grounded in embodiment, something which 
the intellectual forms of objective religion and subjective religion are unable to provide. And we find 
him utilizing his critique of Kant to elaborate upon the shortcomings of various examples of subjective 
religion. 


One thing stands out as being new and without explicit precedent in the earlier works of 
philosophical criticism. Having returned to the text of the chapter after five years, it stands in a much 
brighter light than it did before. This is self-consciousness’ fundamental orientation towards the world 
of objects, upon which Caird grounds his insistence that both the consciousness of self and the 
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consciousness of God must be developed in and through a person’s consciousness of objects. So far 
as a consciousness of self is concerned, this follows quite naturally from the idea that selves will 
naturally identify themselves with their own bodies. But what about the consciousness of God? How 
is a person’s consciousness of God developed out of their consciousness of objects? A full exposition 
of an answer will have to wait until the following chapter, but it is noteworthy that Caird’s idea of self- 
consciousness necessitates that the Absolute must be mediated by objects in the external world — that 
is, humanity’s absolutely immediate end requires external mediation, which would seem a 


contradiction in terms. If it is immediate, why does it need to be mediated externally? This bears 
reflecting upon for a moment. 


Recall that we took this question up back in Chapter 2 in the discussion of Colin Tyler’s work 
on Caird. There the question was answered by pointing out that there need be no contradiction in the 
external mediation of the Absolute because the relationship a person has to other persons is utterly 
incommensurate with their relationship to the Absolute. The Absolute comprehends and includes 
everything else within its purview and is not reducible to any specific thing or set of things within that 
purview. My contention is that Tyler’s argument needs amplification: the utter incommensurability of 
a person’s relation to the Absolute necessitates that it be mediated in and through their relationships 
with other persons. Here in the context of our examination of The Evolution of Religion, we find a much 
fuller picture of why this must be the case. To wit: a person’s self-conscious nature finds its end, or 
ultimate satisfaction, in and through its relationships to other persons, in and through which it stands 
in relationship to the Absolute. 


Let’s return to the coffeeshop where the two armchair intellectuals are talking over these and 
other weighty matters. The thing puzzling them at the moment is that if self-consciousness’ 
fundamentally external orientation to the world of bodies is correct, Caird seems to be saying the 
Absolute reveals itself in something like a conversation between two armchair intellectuals about the 
work of an obscure Scottish idealist who wrote most of his works in the last couple of decades of the 
19" century or one of any number of other innumerable human interactions that happen on any given 
day. That’s a bit heady, the first says. And also a little banal, the second responds. How so? Well, think 
it over: Caird seems to include in his definition of the Absolute anything and everything counts as 
persons interacting with each other. But that can’t be true per se, the first says. Any and every actual 
human interaction would potentially reveal the Absolute, but Caird also has a very well-developed 
critique of consciousness, which provides him a criterion with which to critique the form of actual 
human interactions — which allows him to test whether and to what extent they reveal the Absolute. 
Think back on the threefold progression through common consciousness, empitical consciousness, 
and finally the achievement of self-consciousness. I think we can anticipate a similar sort of 
progression through objective religion, subjective religion, and finally Absolute religion. So long as 
persons get themselves stuck, so to speak, in the world of objects, they seem ultimately constrained 
to regard, and act towards, everything in that world merely as objects — and that includes thinking 
about and acting towards other persons merely as objects. And so long as persons have made the 
introspective turn and turned away from the bodily senses, their own body, the entire world of objects, 
they seem intent of denying the central place of the body in human life in favor of a transcendent 
spiritual order and they will act accordingly, including acting accordingly towards other persons. These 
are two sides of the same coin, with one side severed from the other; but the name we give to this 
specific coin is self-consciousness, which Caird wants to hold together in a complex unity. 
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In any case, the first continues, I think things are stretched out of proportion and distorted if 
you focus too much on the current conversation we are having. How so? the second asks. To begin 
with, you and I both bring and entire lifetime of experiences and conversations to this conversation, 
and everyone we have interacted with brings their lifetimes of experiences and conversations to the 
interactions they had with us, and so on and so forth until you have an idea of a complex web of 
human interactions extending across space and time to embrace the entire history of the human race. 
And, as has been pointed out already, every self-conscious nature, defined by that fundamentally 
external orientation towards the world of objects, stands in an analogical relationship to the Absolute. 
The conversation we are currently having can be isolated from the rest of human history, but if it is 
left in isolation this would do damage to... The second breaks in: But I am still hung up on what you 
do with an idea as all-embracing as this one seems to be. Well, isn’t that obvious? the first replies. You 
deploy a critique of the form empirical consciousness imposes on our knowledge of objects against 
persons who would regard other human beings merely as objects of knowledge or merely as a 
collection of discrete bits of historical phenomenon. Why else does Caird spend all this time critiquing 
the various forms taken by the empirical study of religion? Presumably because empirical 
consciousness precludes the possibility of thinking of oneself as sharing a world, “+zs world, in which 
we find ourselves talking to each other in a coffeeshop, with other persons. The second says, that 
claim still seems quite strong; to which the first replies, maybe, but let’s reserve judgment until we’ve 
followed Caird’s argument through to its conclusion. 


Let’s step out of the coffeeshop to assess where things stand. One thing important to bear in 
mind is that this idea of a complex web of persons interacting across space and time to embrace the 
whole of humanity is a natural corollary of the idea that the historian ought to search for anticipations 
of the form of their own self-conscious experience in the material record. The two go hand in hand. 
One idea presumes that human beings have always and everywhere had a self-conscious nature, which 
is grounded in their bodily life; the other goes looking for what human beings have made of that self- 
conscious nature in the various places and times of their lives. The latter is the search; the former, the 
“thing” sought. In the opening discussion of “The Nature of the Project,” it is precisely this which I 
identified as standing at the heart of Caird’s “critique of bodily reason.” It may be seen to more or less 
explicitly guide his readings of Kant, Comte, and Hegel — more in the case of Kant and Hegel, less in 
the case of Comte. We will now see how it guides his two series of Gifford Lectures on Region and 
Theology. 


I think it important to underscore both the rigidity and flexibility of such a historiographical 
hermeneutic. It is utterly rigid in the sense that it is an ad hominem hermeneutic in the manner described 
in Chapter 3: directed / the person, or better yet against the person, if that person ignores their bodily self. 
And it is flexible in the sense that it asserts no absolute ends within human history, only relative ones, 
which is a consequence of eschewing a search for an absolute philosophical identity and substituting 
in its place a search for a relative philosophical analogy — that is, relative to self-consciousness’ 
embodiment. 


I also think it important to ask why the issue of the external mediation of the Absolute arises 
as a central issue here in the context of a historical study of religion and not in the early works of 
philosophical criticism. This is not a small question, and I can only begin to venture an answer. I 
propose that the issue arises in an especially acute form in the context of a historical study because it 
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is in a historical study that one is confronted with the wide diversity of opinion regarding absolutes in 
the material record of human history. This forces one to go looking for historical sources and origins 
of this or that conception of the Absolute. Once one has starting looking, it is only a short step to 
consider how this or that conception of the Absolute is passed from person to person down through 
the generations. And from here, it seems to me, one barely needs to move an inch to assent to the 
proposition that if it is possible the knowledge of “he Absolute is to be communicated from one person 
to another, it must be externally mediated. Why so? Because it must be communicated from one person 
to another, which unavoidably involves bodily interaction with other persons or some form of material 
media. 


Readers are warned that this chapter covers a wider variety of materials in a very short period. 
This is what Caird does in his series of Gifford Lectures, and we shall try to match his stride in seven- 
league boots. A good hermeneutic rule of thumb, like in Chapter 2, is to watch for how Caird 
negotiates the relationship between terminological pairing like external and internal, matter and form, 
and body and soul, etc. These will be placed, as we have seen, within a complex two-sides idea of self- 
consciousness, which holds the two members of the pairings in a productive tension. The discussion 
of the thought of Plotinus at the end of the chapter is especially illustrative. 
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5. The Evolution of Religion: In Practice 


Thus, in spite of many a failure and many a recoil, man is on the 
whole steadily advancing toward a fuller and clearer manifestation of 
the idea, by which he never ceases to be haunted. The lower and 
cruder we conceive man’s first thoughts to have been, the coarser the 
earthen vessel into which he has at first to put the treasure of his 
spiritual life, the more powerful becomes the witness of his 
development to the might of the spiritual principle which urges him 
forward in his unhasting, unresting course. The worst that can be said 
of human nature we know already, apart altogether from the teaching 
of history; for we know that the raw materials out of which the web 
of out life is woven are the sensations and appetites of the animal. 
And we know that the struggle of the awakening spirit with those 
sensations and appetites is enough to explain any amount of 
confusion and sensual disturbance in the earliest stages of human 
existence. But the turbidity of the waters only proves that the angel 
has come down to trouble them, and the important thing is that 
when so disturbed they have a healing virtue. The significant fact in 
regard to human history is, vot what man begins with—for, as a 
developing being he must begin with his lowest, the lowest that is 
possible to a spiritual being in its first immersion in sense—but what 
he ends with. 


--Edward Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Vol. 1, Lecture. 8 
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This chapter studies the remainder of the first volume of Caird’s first series of Gifford Lectures on 
The Evolution of Religion (1890-2) and both volumes of his second series of Gifford Lectures on The 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek, Philosophers (1900-2). We will examine Caird’s application of an 
evolutionary method to the study of the material record to determine how it informs its 
presentation. The presupposition of humanity’s common possession of self-consciousness, which 
distinguishes humanity from other beings and things while joining persons across space and time, 
leaves Caird with a theoretical problem that requires a practical solution. The problem concerns 
where persons “ground” the ultimate unity of their self-conscious experience of the world: externally 
in the perception of objects (e.g., in the form of an idol or other sacred objects made by human 
hands)? internally in an abstract conception of a divine order, one entirely abstracted from the 
perception of objects (e.g., a transcendent idea of the divine)? or in and through a concrete self- 
conscious unity of perception and conception (Le., an idea of divinity which is mediated externally, 
but is not reducible to any merely external object)? And the solution requires a practical 
demonstration in the form of a historical narrative, in which we will see that Caird’s account of the 
evolution of religion through human history tend towards the latter concrete conclusion. The first 
volume of The Evolution of Religion concludes with a discussion of the Jewish idea of the covenant, 
which includes within humanity’s relationship to the Creator God both external relations to other 
persons and other beings and things in the wider world. This provides Caird with the clearest, 
earliest example of a solution to a requirement necessitated by his idea of self-consciousness: the 


external mediation of a person’s Absolute end. 


Practical Limitations on the Study of Religion 
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The work done to elucidate Caird’s philosophical criticism and his conception of religion in the 
ptevious chapters now begins to pay dividends. Classical 19" and early 20" century theories of 
religion tend to define religion in the Kantian terms which Caird describes for empirical 
consciousness: as a set of subjectively-held, a priori ideas about the transcendent which are incapable 
of empirical determination (per the lesson of Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic), whose form and 
features can be observed indirectly through psychological and sociological phenomena, which are 
capable of a posteriori empirical determination (per the spatiotemporal framework of Kant’s 
Transcendental Aesthetic).°’ The secondary literature on Caird’s work, as we have already seen, 
wants to interpret his idea of religion on these same terms. However, Caird’s idea of self- 
consciousness rejects all such empirical demarcations: it shows the decision to cut the whole of a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world into different empirical fields of study — religious, 
political, economic, social, psychological, etc. — closes the door to an investigation of the bodily 
conditions of that same experience. More to the point, it shows that all such empirical definitions 
preclude the possibility the study of religion properly regards what persons have made of perennial 
questions arising from their consciousness of bodily limitations: where do persons come from 
before they are born? where persons go after they die? and how ought persons to act towards other 


beings and things, self-conscious and otherwise? 


357 Fg. see Robert Orsi, “The problem of the holy,” in The Cambridge Companion to Religious Studies, ed. Robert Orsi (Cmbridge: 
University Press, 2012), 84-105. Orsi traces the Kantian roots of “the problem of the holy,” or the “numinous,” in Rudolph Otto’s 
work. The illustration of “holy” human bodies that he uses perfectly exemplifies the problematic that Caird proposes to get at with his 
idea of self-consciousness. Orsi shows that the attribution of “holiness” can be used either to dignify or dominate the bodies of others 
— for which reason he thinks it is fundamentally problematic. Orsi wants to “transcend” strict modern distinctions between subject 
and object, in order to blur “certain boundaries of the real as modern conceive it: between here and there, for instance, the past and 
the present, or between one person and another” (104). Or see Paul J. Giffiths, “Comparative philosophy of religion,” in A Companion 
to the Philosophy of Religion, ed Philip L. Quinn and Charles Taliaferro (London: Blackwell Publishers Ltd., 1997), 615-622. Giffiths 
outlines three different empirical approaches to the study of comparative religion: genus/species classification, structural analysis of 
doctrine, ritual, or textual exegesis, or constructive work, which focuses on questions on themes that reappear across religious divides. 
Or see Daniel L. Pals, Seven Theories of Religion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996). The works of Karl Marx, James Geroge 
Frazer, Sigmund Freud, Emile Durkheim, Edward Burnett Tylor, Rudolph Otto, Mircea Eliade, E. E. Evans Pritchard, Clifford 
Geertz, and Max Weber fall into the general pattern described here. They will differ over whether they emphasize abstractly rational, 
psychological, sociological, economic, or other factors in the constitution of religion, but they agree on the basic point that religion 
denotes belief in realities that transcend empirical determination. Examples like these of modern thinkers treating religion as an 
empirically determinable phenomena can be multiplied — almost indefinitely. 
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The single example of a discussion in the secondary literature that takes seriously the self- 
conscious form of Caird’s concept of religion is found in Hiralal Haldar’s Neo-Hegelianism.** 
Through the chapter, I will refine the terms of Haldar’s study by focusing on how Caird deploys his 
idea of self-consciousness in his interpretation of the material record to describe the evolution of 
religion. The discussion has two parts: 1) a generic framework describing the function of the idea of 
self-consciousness in his account of the evolution of religion, along with an attempt to situate 
Caird’s concept of religion between the better-known intellectual landmarks erected by Hegel and 
Karl Jaspers, and 2) a detailed analysis of the historical narrative of the evolution of religion, which 


focuses on how the idea of self-consciousness organizes the elements of its various episodes. 


AA General Framework 
“Lecture Seventh” of The Evolution of Religion, subtitled “The Main Stages in the Evolution of 
Religion,” picks up where Caird concluded his argument in “Lecture Third: The Definition of 
Religion.” To get our bearings in the text, we want return briefly to the third lecture, to a short 
summary of both the existential limits and the intrinsic /e/os of humanity’s self-conscious nature: 
What I have said may thus be summed up: Man, by the very constitution of his 
mind, has three ways of thinking open to him. He can look outwards, upon the world 
around him; he can look zmwards, upon the self within him; and he can look upwards, 
to the God above him, to the Being who unites the outward and the inward worlds 
and manifests himself in both.” 
Persons are always and everywhere self-conscious in the manner described in previous chapters: 
their self-conscious experience is divided between an internal experience of self (e., of one’s own 


mental activity and the contents of memory) and an external experience of the objective world, 


including one’s own body, in and through which works a unity that binds together the two sides into 


358 See Hiralal Haldar, Neo-Hegelianism, 112-134. 
359 Caird, Refigion 1, 77. 
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a single whole. Important to note here is that this description of self-conscious experience is not yet 
stated in a balanced form. While the center of its intellectual gravity very clearly lies in a person’s 
self-conscious experience (as their conscious attention is said to be able to turn “outwards” towards 
the world, “inwards” towards the self, and “upwards” towards the God), it is phrased in a manner 
that suggests self-conscious experience derives its unity from an utterly transcendent God, who, not 
unlike Kant’s transcendental subject, is presupposed in the cognition of objects, but is otherwise not 
involved with objects in any determinate way. Lacking familiarity with the intellectual terrain Caird 
has already traversed in his works of philosophical criticism on Hege/ and Kant (1889), a reader might 
conclude this conception of religion aspires to the god-like purview of empirical consciousness: “the 
Being who unites the outward and the inward worlds and manifests himself in both.” Since we have 
already familiarized ourselves with that terrain, our inquiry must strike out on a different course. 

As an illustrative counterpoint, recall that the opening lines of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
establish both a practical (or temporal) priority to the consciousness of objects over the 
consciousness of the subject and a theoretical (or, for lack of a better term, “supra-temporal’’) 


36! 


ptiority of the consciousness of a subject over the consciousness of objects.” In contrast, Caird’s 


Hegelian critique of Kant assigns both theoretical and practical priority to a person’s consciousness 
of objects. The consequence of this assignment is profound and far-reaching. Let me suggest here 


that the claims Caird makes for his idea of self-consciousness are comparable to Hegel’s of idea of 


36 


Spirit’s “fall” into history (or to Heidegger’s idea of being “thrown” into a world of objects*”). 


300 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 43 [B1): 

There can be no doubt that all our cognition begins with experience what else might rouse our cognitive power 

to its operation if object stirring our senses did not do so? ... 

But even though all our cognition starts with experience, that does not mean that all of it arises from 

experience. For it might well be that even our experiential cognition is composite, consisting of what we receive 

through impressions and what our own cognitive power supplies from itself (sense impressions merely 

prompting it to do so. (Emphasis in original.) 
361 G.W.F. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion: The Lectures of 1827, ed. Peter C. Hodgson (Oxford: Claredon Press, 1827), 215. 
362 Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. John Macquatrie and Edward Robinson (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 1962), 
295. 
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The difference, in Caird’s case, is that self-consciousness does not “fall” into history. Insofar as self- 
consciousness is a consciousness of being embodied in place and time, a person finds themselves 
already in history and err if they think of themselves in other terms. As Caird says, 

If the soul of man is not divided into different and independent compartments, in one 

of which is contained the consciousness of the object, in another that of the self, 

while a third is left for the consciousness of God, neither can its life-history, the life- 

history either of the individual or the race, be conceived as a process in which external 

additions are made to what existed before, or one kind of consciousness for 

another... Growth...is a process in which new elements are taken up only as they are 

assimilated, and in which, therefore the widening of the circle of existence never 

ceases to be controlled by the self-identical nature of the being whose life is thus 

enlarged. Hence it is only in so far as the consciousness of objects already contains in 

it implicitly the consciousness of the self, only so far as self-consciousness is already 

implicitly the consciousness of God, that the latter can develop out of the former.” 
Paying careful attention especially to the final sentence, we see Caird claim that a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world is defined by a fundamentally external orientation towards objects 
in the world. Both a person’s consciousness of self and their consciousness of God are presupposed 
in and develop out of their consciousness of objects. This fundamentally external orientation rules 
out the possibility that the development of self-consciousness (and, by extension, the evolution of 
religion) can be conceived of as a continually changing set of temporal accretions to an unchanging 
“supra-temporal” identity. “[T]he self-identical nature of the being whose life is thus enlarged” is 
precisely the self-identical nature of a being who finds themselves in a world filled with many objects 
besides their own objective self — that is, against the backdrop of what Caird terms the “widening of 
the circle of existence.” 

The seventh lecture treats the evolution of religion through its three main stages, objective 
religion, subjective religion, and Absolute religion, by analogy to the development of a self- 


consciousness through the three stages described in Hege/, common consciousness, empirical 


consciousness, and self-consciousness. In the course of their self-consciousness development, 


363 Caird, Refigion I, 182. 
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persons will first turn “outwards” towards their perceptions of objects (which is characteristic of a 
person’s earliest years), and then “inwards” to distinguish themselves gua subject from their 
perceptions of objects, including their perception of themselves gua object (which is presumably 
something characteristic of their middle years). Only afterwards does it become possible for them to 
turn “upwards” and see the Absolute unity of all subjects with all possible objects reflected in 
relative unity of their own self-conscious experience of the world. In very similar terms, in the 
course of religion’s evolution, persons will first turn “outward” and identify divinity with an object 
or objects in the world (which is characteristic of the early history of humanity), and then “inwards” 
to an idea of a divine being that entirely transcends the objective world (which is characteristic of the 
middle history of humanity). Only then does it become possible to turn “upwards” and see the 
Absolute unity of all subjects with all possible objects reflected in relative unity of a person’s self- 
conscious experiences of the world. 

The practical result of seeing an analogy between the development of self-consciousness and 
the evolution of religion is a general sketch comparable to the one provided in Karl Jaspers’ The 
Onigin and Goal of History (1949). Jaspers’ concept of an Axial age can help us update Caird’s account 
of the evolution of religion in a more contemporary parlance. 

Caird’s first stage, objective religion, refers to those forms of consciousness characteristic of 
the pre-Axial age, which are typically called animism, paganism, or polytheism. Objective religion is 
named for its penchant to locate divinity somewhere in the world of objects — in a natural 
phenomenon, and/or in physical representations of natural objects: 


individual (subject/object) — the Absolute as object. 
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Caird claims this earliest form of religion ultimately proves unsatisfactory because persons cannot 
“escape being a self by attending only to objects.” In the course of time, objective religion will 
therefore give way to subjective religion. 

Caird’s second stage, subjective religion, designates those forms of religious consciousness 
that are characteristic of Jaspers’ Axial age. He describes the turn to subjective religion as violent 
rejection objective religion, or a turn inwards and away from the transience of objects in the world 
and towards a stable source of universal order: 

individual (subject/object) — the Absolute as subject. 

This second form of religion finds its ground in an absolute subject, which exists apart from, or in 
abstraction from, the external world. As Caird says, “The interest of life becomes predominantly 
moral, or at least subjective, and the outward world loses its power over the human spitit.”°® But the 
many intellectual advantages subjective religion has over objective religion will also prove 
unsatisfactory. Subjective religion, he reminds his audience, still conceives of divinity “under the 
limitations, or some of the [subjective] limitations, of a human individuality.” In the end subjective 
religion’s penchant for the denial of bodily life proves as fruitless as the deification of material 
objects. 

The final form Absolute religion has its origins in a form of self-consciousness anticipated in 
the religious development of Judaism and inspired by bodily life, bodily death, and bodily 
resurrection of the man Jesus. After turning “inwards” and way from external objects, Caird says it 
becomes possible for persons to turn “upwards” towards the Absolute, “in which the object and the 


self appear, each in its proper form, as distinct yet in essential relation, and therefore subordinate to 


364 Caird, Religion I, 186. 
365 Caird, Re/gion I, 191. 
366 Caird, Religion I, 193. 
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the consciousness of God, which is recognised as the origin and end of both.’”””’ This may be 
expressed as follows: 

individual (subject/object) — the Absolute as individual (subject/object). 
Absolute religion locates the seeds of an absolute idea of divinity in thought the relative unity of a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world. God is conceived neither as an object in abstraction 
from the subject which knows objects as objects, nor as a subject in abstraction from objects which 
are known. At long last persons can know God as God in and through their own self-conscious 
nature. 

More shall be said about Absolute religion in the following chapter, where I will suggest that 
Caird’s idea of the Absolute, as the absolute unity of the consciousness of world, self, and God, is 
best understood by analogy to the idea of the Kingdom of God — that is, the coherent unity of God, 
humanity, and world. The remainder of this chapter examines what Caird has to say about the 
transition between objective and subjective religion. This will help us clarify exactly what he thinks is 


at stake in its establishment on earth. 


Situating Caird's Idea of Religion 

Caird’s intellectual priorities can be illuminated by triangulating his argument with Karl Jaspers’ 
criticisms of Hegel in The Origin and Goal of History and the argument of Hegel’s own Philosophy of 
History. The comparison is instructive because Jaspers, whose work is characterized by an 
empirically-minded attention to textual detail, took explicit exception with Hegel, “who brought 
together China, India and the West as stages in the dialectical sequence of the development of 


Spirit.” Recall here that in the Philosophy of History, Hegel had characterized History as the 


367 Caird, Refigion I, 195. 
368 Karl Jaspers, The Origin and Goal of History, 10. 
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development of Spirit 7” “ame, which corresponded to the order of Nature as the development of 
Spirit 2 space This correspondence led him to posit a direct correspondence between “an original 
external sun” and “an outer sun”, which allowed him to plot the movement of Spirit through human 
history against the physical movement of sun across the sky from east to west.” Spirit’s movement 
through human history began in the east, in China, before moving to India, and then onto Persia. 
From there it alighted in Greece, then Rome, before settling, at long last, in Europe, and more 
specifically in Germany, just in time for Hegel to paint philosophy’s “grey in grey.” Such a 
speculative strategy, in Jaspers’ estimation, swept the particularities of the textual evidence into the 
movement of a single all-comprehending Being.” A closer examination of the textual evidence, he 
believed, instead suggested three distinct geographical centers of intellectual activity during the so- 
called Axial Age: China, India, and the West. 

Set against this backdrop of Jasper’s polemic, it is revealing of Caird’s own priorities that 1) 
he preserves a notion of a self-conscious difference between inner and outer sense; 2) he makes no 
attempt to correlate makes no attempt to correlate the movement of “an original external sun” 
through human history with “an outer sun” across the sky in the course of a day; and 3) he is also 
aware of “the great difficulties in placing the different religions in any definite genetic relation to 
each other so as to exhibit a complete scheme of development.”*” Caird is reticent, in fact, to infer 
very much about the direction of human history from the observable order of the natural world; and 


he is correspondingly hesitant to press the history of religion into a single narrative thread which 


309 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, 72. 

30 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, 103. 

371 Hegel, The Philosophy of Right, Intro. 

372 Vestiges of an idea of self-consciousness can still be discerned in Jaspers’ recognition that the transition to the Axial entailed a new 
attention to the experience of individuals. 

373 Caird, Refigion I, 56. D.G. Ritchie, “The Rationality of History,” in Essays in Philosophical Criticism, eds. Andrew Seth and R.B. 
Haldane, with forward by Edward Caird (London: Longman, Green, and Co., 1883), 126-158, shows that this problem of current at 
the time when Caird reached the height of his intellectual productivity. Ritchie notes that Hegel substituted a merely geographical (or 
spatial) progression for a genuine historical progression, since evidence was lacking to demonstrate that the elements of his narrative 
existed in a temporal sequence. (147-8) 
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would indicate a necessary causal progression through the different forms of religious 
consciousness. So we may say he anticipates the substance of Jasper’s polemic against Hegel, while 
preserving the self-conscious form of Hegel’s inquiry. 

What, in effect, Caird wants is to make Hegel’s idea of self-consciousness ore concrete than 
Hegel himself had envisaged. Take, as a point of comparison, Hegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Refigion, whose threefold movement proceeds from 1) the abstract concept of religion, which is 
identical (or nearly so) with its object, God, 2) determinate, or historical, religion, which moves the 
many different historical forms of religion, and finally 3) the consummate religion, Christianity, in 
which the abstract and the determinate are reconciled.*” In a superficial comparison to The Evolution 
of Religion, Caird’s account of the historical development from objective to subjective religion, and 
then from subjective to Absolute religion might be placed within Hegel’s discussion of 2) 
determinate, or historical, religion. However, this comparison hides substantive differences regarding 
the very different origins and ends of their respective threefold movements. While Hegel begins with 
an abstract concept of God and ends with a concrete concept of God,” Caird begins with persons 
thinking abstractly about the gods, who are dressed up in images taken from the objects of 
perception, and he ends with persons thinking about God in the concrete form of another self- 
conscious being, a person with whom they share the world. Stated in terms that appreciate Caird’s 
account of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, the difference between these two 
positions is stark. No longer content to speculate about, or even to criticize, abstract metaphysical 
first principles, he proposes to make a new beginning by seeking /ogos in historia — not as something 
which comprehends and moves through /istoria towards its absolute conclusion, but as something 


actually found in Azstoria on account of its being individuated in place and time. 


374 The summary of the threefold movement Hegel provides in his Lecture on the Philosophy of Religion, 100-10, can be taken as 
representative of his general approach. 

375 See Peter C. Hodgson, “Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,” The Cambridge Companion to Hegel and Nineteenth Century Philosophy, ed. 
Frederick C. Beiser (Cambridge: University Press, 2008), 230-252, at 234. 
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Caution must still be exercised, and we must not read too much about Caird’s own thoughts 
into this comparison. Whether and to what extent he himself perceived this difference is open to 
question, since he says almost nothing explicitly critical about Hegel. The nearest we come to 
discerning his thoughts on the matter is where he says that “even Hegel, in spite of his constant 
insistence on the negative element of existence, and on ‘the earnestness, the pain, the labour, and the 
patience’ involved in that element, does not entirely escape the accusation of ‘healing the hurt of 


2 99376 


man’ too ‘slightly’. 


“Observing” the Evolution of Religion 

Our study of how Caird’s idea of self-consciousness informs his historical narratives will rely much 
more heavily on quotations than has so far been the case. To begin, we will develop the narrative of 
the first volume of The Evolution of Religion, which describes the movement from objective (or pre- 
Axial) religion to subjective (or Axial) religion. Then we will develop the narrative of two volumes of 
The Evolution of Theology, which significantly expands and develops upon one of the main narrative 
threads in The Evolution of Religion — namely, “the philosophical religion of Ancient Greece.” As a 
caveat, while we work our way through the texts, it is important to remember our principal concern 
here is not exclusively with what Caird has to say. More than a century has passed since Caird died 
and was buried in St. Sepulchre’s Cemetery in Oxford, and he can be forgiven for not having kept 
up with the very latest historical research into subject matter he obviously paints with a broad brush. 
Our concern is instead with how Caird says what he has to say. If the study of religion, as he claims, 
regards the study of the thoughts and actions of beings fundamentally like his own self, how does the 


assumption inform how he deploys the material evidence available at the time the two series of 


376 Edward Caird, The Evolution of Religion; Being the Gifford Lectures Delivered before the University of St. Andrews in the Sessions 1890-1 and 
1891-2, Vol. II (Glasgow: James MacLehose and Co., 1894), 109. 
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lectures were delivered in their respective historical narratives? Caird wants, as we shall find at every 
step along the way, to make sense of how his predecessors made sense of their self-conscious 
experience of the world, which is manifested in two principal ways: he wants to understand 1) how 
different forms of religion make sense of the embodiment of rationality to see 2) whether they allow 
for the external mediation of humanity’s Absolute end. This second point comes into clearest focus 


where he discusses how religious belief gives shape to communities. 


Oljective religion. Caird says that the earliest form of objective religion finds persons immersed in what 
Hegel termed “sensuous consciousness.” Here the conscious stance persons assume towards the 
objects of their experience is almost entirely passive. They intuitively understand that objects “coexist 
in space and pass through successive changes in time.”*” “Things are beside each other, events ate after 
each other, [but] nothing seems to be necessarily or vitally related to anything else.”*” “The world is 
conceived only as an aggregate in which each thing or being has its nature apart from the 
others...and the self seems not to stand on any other level than the objects it knows.” The 
difficulty with the merely objective form of religion is its apparent “incapacity to rise above 
immediate appearance, or to grasp a whole except as a collection of parts.”**' Persons conceive of 
objects only in an immediate relation to their individual selves: “It is a picture in which all beings and 
things are, as it were, confused together; in which there is as yet no distinct division between things 
organic and things inorganic; or between the different stages of organic being, between life and 


sensation, or between sensation and consciousness.” 


377 Caird, Refigion 1, 207. 
378 Caird, Refigion I, 207. 
379 Caird, Religion 1, 208. 
380 Caird, Refigion 1, 208. 
381 Caird, Refigion 1, 209. 
382 Caird, Religion I, 213-4. 
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This is a rough sketch of the pre-Axial form of consciousness, which Caird believes is 
revealed in Arabian, Egyptian, Greek, and Indian myths, and of Egyptian and Assyrian art.” It is 


also characteristic of the practices of “the natives of American,” “South Sea Islanders,” and the 


29384 


“Mokisso of Congo,” who he mentions as further examples of the general pattern, which holds 


the observable order of the natural order as “lawless and arbitrary without being free.” “The 


divine takes and must take the form of finite objectivity, because that is the only form in which 


29386 


reality can as yet be presented to him.”*° “The god is conceived as a mere object among other 


objects, standing on the same level with them.”**’ 


Caird’s discussion of objective religion serves the more general purpose of underscoring 
humanity’s common possession of a self-conscious nature. He argues the earliest forms of objective 
religion rarely deify anything in human form. “It is rather a stone or a mountain, a plant or an 
animal, that is at first deified.”*** “The vague sense of something higher than himself, and higher 
than those nearest objects which alone he comprehends, may attach to anything and wander from it 


to anything else.” “The universal does not yet separate itself as an object of thought from the 


particular, but objects are selected which have some special significance or suggestiveness.’””” 


However, Caird is wont to point out that the apparent anarchy of objective religion does not 


constitute an inescapable mental cage, condemning “primitive man” to wander forever through their 


consciousness of objects. Caird reminds his audience that the “savage is after all a rational being.”*” 


As he is a rational being, his thought is ruled by categories on which he has never 
reflected, but which nevertheless express themselves in the very structure of his 
language. He could not know objects as in space and time, if he were himself merely 
an object in space and time. He could not go out of himself and rise to a point of 


383 Caird, Re/jgion I, 225, 230. 
384 Caird, Refigion I, 217. 
385 Caird, Refigion I, 228. 
386 Caird, Refigion I, 223. 
387 Caird, Refigion 1, 226. 
388 Caird, Refigion I, 222. 
389 Caird, Re/igion I, 229. 
390 Caird, Refigion I, 229. 
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view from which he regards himself as one individual existing along with other 

individuals as parts of the same world, unless there were present in his 

consciousness, as an element of its very constitution, the idea of an absolute unity 

which embraces all difference and grades of being.” 
Such an observation must temper contemporary criticisms that the Victorian project of comparative 
religion implies an inescapable cultural prejudices against so-called “primitives” and “savages.”*” 
Caird’s point here is unambiguous: on account of their common possession of a self-conscious 
nature, persons always and everywhere possess everything required to transcend the limitations of 
sensuous consciousness. Modern scholars of religion, in this respect, are by nature no better (or 
worse) than their “savage” ancestors. The only thing distinguishing them is the amount of time that 
has passed and with it the growing material record of human experience upon which to reflect. 

Caird’s discussion of objective religion also serves the purpose of illustrating how he 
conceives of the relationship between religion and the moral order of communities. Stating his 
case in generic terms, he says, “a religious view of life...is, not only to see a divine agency in the 
world: it is to recognise that agency as a power which, in lifting us above ourselves, unites us to 
other individuals and them to us.”*” Thus the very many pre-modern formulations of the Golden 
Rule, which imply that the service of divinity and humanity are mutually interrelated: 

Any such morality has always gone with a corresponding religion; for the greater the 

ego, to the service of which life was devoted, was always conceived as having an 

existence not merely in the changing collection of individual beings, who at any time 

constituted, so to speak, the body of the community, but in an ideal and divine being 

who was its soul.*° 


In the specific case of objective religion, “the fact that the god who is the principle of unity in a 


society, is conceived as an olyect, carries with it the consequence that the connexion of the members 


392 Caird, Refigion I, 219. 

393 See, for example, Marjorie Wheeler-Barclay, The Science of Religion, 1860-1915 (Charlottesville, VA: University of Virginia Press, 
2010), 12. 

394 See Philip MacEwan, “The Moral and Social Philosophy of Edward Caird,” The Moral, Social, and Political Philosophy of the British 
Idealists, ed. William Sweet (Exeter, U.K.: Imprint Academic, 2009), 51-64. 
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of that society with each other and with their god is conceived as an external and natural 
connection.” The primary allegiance of the community will therefore be to particular cultic 
practices that reinforce communal bonds: “The family, tribe, or nation, while it worships its own 
god, does not deny the existence of other gods.”*”* “Any tribal triumph or deliverance becomes...a 
sign that his god is stronger than other gods, and at the same time knits him in closer union to the 
kinship that has thus received the blessing of heaven.”*” 

Thus the worship of a family god consecrated the life of the family as something for 

which the individual, who in successive generations made up the family, had to live 

and die, and from which they derived all the worth and dignity of their individual 

lives.“ 
The transition to subjective region. Caird argues the transition from objective to subjective religion takes 
place in one of two possible ways. Muller, he observes, named the first way henotheism. The many 
gods, who are imaged with reference to objects of perception (possibly in the form of an idol or 
some other sacred object), “come to be regarded as a mere show and appearance of diversity, in 
which the one infinite being masks himself." Examples offered to illustrate the transition to 
subjective religion include the Bhramanic religion of the Upanishads, “the last philosophic 
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expression of the Vedic religion, the sun-worship of Peru, the heaven-worship of China, [and] 


the Egyptian worship of the celestial powers that produce the vicissitude of night and day, summer 
and winter.’””*’’ The more mature is the form of objective religion, the more likely it is to emphasize 


the powerlessness of human beings in the cosmic play of divine forces. These “are vaguely 
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anthropomorphic, just because they want a consciousness of the distinction between man and other 
beings,“ but “the object selected as divine...in the earliest times generally is not man.””*” 

The second way the transition to subjective religion can take place is through a process of 
anthropomorphism. Caird offers the example of Ancient Greek polytheism: “the first [form of 
religion] which distinctly levels nature up to man, instead of levelling man down to nature.””*”° “The 
idea of humanity—meaning by humanity the peculiar powers of intelligence and will by which man 
is distinguished from the animals—as victorious over nature, ze. over brute force guided only by 
instinct and passion—is a central thought which reproduces itself in almost every Greek myth.’”*”” 
The gods “realise every trait of character and outward appearance, till the god became as definitely 
individualised from the imagination as any earthly hero.“ 

Despite their differences, Caird argues that both henotheism and its anthropomorphic 
counterpart stumble at the threshold of subjective religion for the same reason. Whether invested in 
the worship of some specific set of objects, in an idea of external world as such, or in an ideal, 
objective form of the human being, a merely objective form of religion is ultimately unable to 
illuminate a person’s innet life.“ This is not to say that adherents of objective religion have no inner 
life (since this would amount to saying that they have no capacity whatsoever for rational thought). 
Rather, their inner life is expressed almost exclusively in figures drawn from objects of perception, 
which serves only to distort its proper conceptualization. 

A couple of criteria remain to be fulfilled to complete the transition to the subjective form of 
religion. The first is “the surrender of the outward world, and of the external course of things to 
fate, to the law of nature and necessity, or, at least, to some power or principle which is not regarded 
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as divine, and may even be regarded as essentially opposed to the divine.” The second is “the appeal 
to something within us, something that is bound up with the inner consciousness of self, as the 
revelation of the highest, the authentic voice of God.’”""” That this pair of criteria has a recognizably 
Kantian pedigree (i.e., “the starry heavens above” and “the moral law within’) is not a mistake. 
Caird devotes an entire lecture (Lecture XII) to drawing out the parallels between subjective religion 
and the results of Kant’s critical philosophical method. Some may balk, of course, at the suggestion 
that Axial critiques of Ancient animism, paganism, and polytheism has anything to do with a 
Kantian critique of early modern naturalism: the historical contexts incommensurable, the places and 
times too distant, and the intellectual cultures too dissimilar, for a comparison to be meaningful. But 
this is to state the matter in merely empirical terms and is also to forget that Caird goes to his 
material evidence looking for anticipation of his own self-conscious experience. The insertion of 
Kant into the historical narrative allows Caird to draw out for his audience what he sees is the 
contemporary relevance of the transition from objective to subjective religion. As he says, ‘Kant. ..is 
only making explicit the logic which undetlies subjective religion in all its forms.”*" 

His first step...is to point out that all objects are relative to the conscious self, and 

that, this being so, the self cannot be brought under the laws it applies to objects. 

And his second step is to maintain that the pure consciousness of self is the source 

of a universal law, which binds us as subjects irrespective of special circumstances of 

out individual existence as objects, standing in definite relations to other objects.“ 
In exactly the same manner, Caird continues, subjective religion calls upon us “to disregard what 7s, 
as against what ought to be, because...our consciousness of what ought to be represents what in a 
deeper sense really zs.”"'° A break must be made with what is merely “empitically calculable. ..with 


superficial appearances that we may reach the truth of things.” 
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Subjective religion. These Kantian criteria, Caird continues, “reveal to us the rationale of the change 


from objective to subjective religion.”"” He selects for closer study the movements of “Buddhism,” 


coe 


the “philosophical religion of later Greece,” and the “ethical monotheism’ of the Jews, especially as 
this in found in the later prophets and the psalmists.”*"° These ate the best “examples of that kind of 
religion which arises when man turns back from the objective to the subjective, and finds the voice 
of God mainly in the inner shrine of the heart.’ Let us examine what Caird has to say about each 
in the order of their presentation. 

Caird inherits a long Victorian debate about whether Buddhism is properly understood as a 
philosophy or a religion. By the final decades of the 19" century, as Philip Almond has shown, the 
academic discourse moved decisively to see Buddhism as a religion on par with Christianity.“"® 
Caird’s own treatment of Buddhism as a religion and not a philosophy is therefore not exceptional. 


99419 


Buddhism provides “the first and extremest [sic] instance of recoil upon the subject,”””” which is 


essential to the development of the subjective form of religion. He argues that Buddhism developed 
in reaction to religion of the religion of Upanishads, which concentrated the polytheism of the 
earlier Vedas in the idea of a transcendent Self (Atman). The Upanishads held out the possibility of 
“harmony with self which is at the same time harmony with God, and [to] free ourselves from the 


false dream of individuality,” which binds us the cycle of rebirth, by “continually tempting us with 
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the hope of finding without, a good which can be found only within.”””” The permanence of 


objective existence was thereby shown to be illusory; and the desire for finite, external objects, the 
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source of pain and suffering.’ The Buddha “works out [this vision] fearlessly to its ultimate 
consequences.”*” “For the subjective consciousness, which is thus freed from the illusion of 
objective existence, is by the same process emptied of all its contents... With the extinction of all 
relations, even negative relations, to objects, the subject itself would disappear." Hence the 
Buddhist desires to attain “the peace of Nirvana which is untroubled with any vain desire.”** “Such 


an attitude of mind is explicable only as the extreme of the religion of subjectivity, in which even 


subjectivity loses its meaning.””*” 


Caird’s treatment of the Buddha is fleshed out by recognizably Victorian Protestant 
prejudices. The Buddha is presented as a social reformer, someone who is both, in the words of 


Jeffrey Franklin, “titillating exotic” and “who also seems to have endorsed cherished middle class 
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ideals.””*° The Buddhist desire to shed one’s individuality — to become nothing (literally: no 


individual thing) — “rises to an all-embracing love or charity for all beings, immersed...in the pains 
of existence.’””*”’ “Buddhism is primarily a protest against a superstitious polytheism, with the social 
disorganisation which accompanied it.”*** The “moral extinction of selfishness” follows from the 
“natural extinction of self.”*” The “Buddha declares that the austerities of the religious life may 


indicate the same impure and self-seeking spirit which is shown by the life of luxury, and, in short, 


that, ‘bodily exercise’ in itself ‘profiteth nothing.””*” 


The second example of subjective religion is the “philosophical religion of later Greece.” 


Caird’s discussion is notable for treating the “highest” instances of Greek philosophy as systematic 
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articulations of a fundamentally basic religious insight. He sets the stage with a brief mention of the 
anthropomorphic polytheism of the Ancient Greeks, which is distinguished by the fact that “the 
object worshipped was represented almost exclusively in the form of man.’’*”' He then argues the 
decisive step towards subjective religion was first taken by Socrates, who “set up the reason of the 
individual as the highest authority and guide of his moral life, and demanded that the law of the state 
should vindicate itself before the inward tribunal.”** This did not mean, as had been in the case of 
the Buddha, that all of a person’s perceptions of objects were thereby rendered illusory. However, 
the bodily senses were decisively subordinated to the activity of the mind. Caird notes, both “Plato 
and Aristotle...maintain that the world is a rational system which reaches its culminating 
manifestation in the life of man,”*”’ but they also held “reason never can speak to men from without 
with the clear self-evidencing power with which it speaks within, to those who are capable of 
hearing it”’** 

The consequence of the subordination of bodily senses to the faculty of reason is twofold. 
In theoretical terms, Caird says, “pure reason in man is severed from the lower life of sense and 
desire, somewhat in the same way in which God, as pure self-consciousness, is separated from the 
world of change and constancy.”*» In practical terms, this meant the “attempt to restore the limited 
social order of the Greek state on the basis of conscious reason, was doomed to failure.”*° Why so? 
When persons are led to distrust their consciousness of objects, they must also, it seems almost of a 
rigid necessity, distrust their external relations to other persons. Caird suggests that it should 


therefore be no surprise that “after Aristotle, philosophy becomes purely individualistic and 
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subjective, and that morality and religion begin to be conceived as bound up, not with the 
consciousness of objects, but almost exclusively with the consciousness of self.””*” 

Caird’s narrative turns to consider the later example of the Stoicism represented by “the 
slave Epictetus” and “the Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” who, he says, articulated “the highest form of 
this subjective and individualistic philosophy.”*** Though sharing in common with Buddhism both 
“its subjective tendency” and “its abstract benevolence,” Stoicism did not hold “the highest good 
lies in the extinction of self-consciousness...[rather it] held that the individual man as such zs 
universal, that each man zs embodied reason, and that therefore the absolute good is realised, or 
capable of being realised, in him.”*” Caird continues: “The paradox of Stoicism is this immediate 
conversion of that which is most individual into that which is most universal, of the subject into the 
object, of self-determination into an obedience to God.” Stoicism was ultimately incapable of 
holding the two extremes in a productive tension: the conversion of the most individual into the 
most universal yielded “a pessimism which finds unreason and evil in all particular things, in the 
whole course of the outward world, and which, therefore, withdraws itself from the outward upon 
the innet life.’”*" Paradoxically, this yielded “an optimism 7 general, a belief that the whole universe is 
the manifestation of a divine reason.” Thus the Stoic idea of a cosmopolitan citizen, who 
embraces the world, but holds themselves aloof from the warp and woof everyday life. 


The third example of subjective religion is “the Religion of Israel, the highest form of 


subjective religion.” By comparison to the Greeks, who found “the spiritual in the natural,” Caird 
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argues the Jewish people “had less difficulty in rising above nature and attaining to a purely spiritual 


conception of God." 


The Jewish writers, in fact, regard nature rather as a negative than as a positive 
starting-point for thought. They use the might and majesty of natural powers as 
showing what God is only by their nothingness before Him, and their incapacity to 
express and manifest Him. The strength of the everlasting hills is a suggestion of 
God's omnipotence, but nothing more than a suggestion; the order and adaptation 
of nature is a suggestion of His wisdom, but nothing more than a suggestion, which 
tells as much by what it cannot, as by what it can express. To take it as more than 
this would be the idolatry which confuses the Creator with the things He has 


made.*” 


The general course of the biblical narratives reveals a God who is gradually abstracted from any 
association with the observable order of the natural world. This process of abstraction, Caird argues, 
can be discerned both in the Jewish people’s inner spiritual life and their outward political life. The 
prophets of Israel “separated their religion once for all from the horrors and sensualities of Baal and 
Moloch worship, which corrupted and poisoned the moral life of the races that were their nearest 
kindred.’”’ These intellectual efforts continued “from the period in which Abraham learned to 
reject the idea of human sacrifice to the latest and highest utterance of the Psalms, which declare 
that God is one who prefers mercy to sacrifice.”**’ At the same time, “the Hebrew nation begins, 
like other nations, with a national God and a morality which is conceived mainly as the realisation of 
the bond of kinship between the children of Abraham.’”* But through its history, 

the relation of Israel to its God becomes spiritualised, it tends to break away from 

these merely national limits in two different ways. It tends to become at once 

individualised and universalised, i.e. it tends to become a subjective relation of the 


individual to his God, and at the same time, being based on subjective conditions, it 
tends to be regarded as not confined to Israel alone.” 
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The practical consequences of this two-sided process of spiritualization is to steadily 
undermine the objective privilege of natural birth. Caird points out, as “Amos the inspired herdsman 
of Tekoa already taught,” the Jewish people came to see that God was not an “unconditional patron 
or partisan.” “Israel was privileged to hear the voice of God,” which meant “it had upon it the 
weight of greater responsibility, which must bring with it a greater punishment for failure.”*” Later 
prophets like Jeremiah and Ezekiel went further, setting “themselves against the idea of a collective 
responsibility for good or evil; and they take their stand on the principle of ethical individualism, 
that each moral agent must answer for his own doings.’ Caird concludes, “What we find in the 
Hebrew prophets is, therefore, a national religion in the very process of breaking away on every side 
from its national limitations.”*” The national religion was transformed from within: the importance 
of “the physical fact of common blood” came to be replaced by “a special contract or covenant of 


obedience.’”*”? 


Transition to Absolute region. Towards the end of the first volume of The Evolution of Religion, Caird’s 
discussion is focused on the Jewish idea of covenant. “The Religion of Israel’” is the highest form of 
subjective religion because “‘it exhibits to us a typical instance of the development of a religious idea 
from lower to higher forms.”** While it shared with Buddhism and Stoicism a refusal to locate the 
divine order in the world of objects, Judaism ultimately refused both Buddhism’s absolute 


extinguishment of the individual self ad Stoicism’s absolute identification of individuality with 
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divinity.*” What distinguished Judaism was an idea of covenant, which “bases the relation between 
God and man upon a spiritual act of man himself.” 

Calling to mind the analogical relationship posited between the Absolute and the individual 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world, this point is significant and so worth dwelling on 
for a moment longer. Caird regards the Jewish idea of the covenant as an eminently practical idea. 
Thus, he argues, any form of subjective religion which “is were/y subjective and individual... [is] 
dissociated from the social bonds of family and nationality...producing an unhealthy division of the 
inner from the outer life.”*’ This, of course, was the criticism he already leveled against Plato and 
Aristotle (though not against the Buddha, whose spiritual vision he saw as the product of social 
turmoil). The Jewish idea of a covenant distinguishes itself from these other forms of subjective 
religion in that it regards God “as a Universal Father of spirits” — that is, of all self-conscious 
beings.** The Jewish covenant is with a Being who is neither externally objectifiable as an object of 
perception (e.g., an idol), nor internally intelligible as a concept stripped entirely of all objective 
reference. The covenant is with a Creator God, which includes within itself external relations 
between persons and to the wider material world: 

For only such a God can be represented as the immanent principle of all life and 

beings, who unites all men to each other as members of one family, and who 

therefore is manifested in the inner life and conscious of each, only as, at the same 

time, He unites him to all his fellows and to the world.*” 

The conclusion of the first volume of The Evolution of Religion leaves Caird’s audience 


standing at the threshold of Absolute religion, roughly in the same place that we concluded our 


study of the Analytic in Kant (1889). A Jewish idea of a covenant between God and his people 
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provides an antidote to subjective religion’s inability to contend with the fulness of humanity’s self- 
conscious nature. We will return to examine both the transition to Absolute religion and its 


realization in much more detail in the following chapter. 


Observing the Evolution of Theology 

Nine years after concluding his first series of Gifford Lectures, Caird embarked on a second series 
on The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers (1900-2). The second series examined more closely 
the origins and development of “philosophical religion of later Greece,” with a specific concern to 
understand the contributions the ancient Greeks made to the “the evolution of doctrines either in 
the early or medieval Church, or in modern times.’*” Caird defined his use of the term theology as 
follows: “Theology is religion brought to self-consciousness. It is the reflective analysis of the 
consciousness of God in its distinctive form, and in its connexion with all our other consciousness 


46! And he proposed to sketch the development of theology through its three main stages: 


of reality. 
1) Ancient Greek and Roman theology, which divorced philosophy from religion; 2) Medieval 
Christian theology, which constructed an abstract or “external” relation between philosophy and 
religion; and 3) post-Reformation, or modern, theology, which “was for the first time brought face 
to face with the whole problem of the world in its vastness and universality, and at the same time in 
all its complexity of individual concrete detail.” Despite the grand proportions of the proposal, 
Caird spends most of his time and energy on the first, pre-Christian stage, since it was there that was 


developed “the conceptions and methods of Greek philosophy...used to formulate and interpret the 


new ideas as to the nature of God and man and their relations to each other, which were involved in, 
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ot suggested by, the facts of the life of Christ and the spiritual experiences of his followers." Our 


survey of the lectures will focus exclusively on his discussion of the pre-Christians stage. 


Plato. Caird opens his discussion of The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers with the 
observation that Plato is properly regarded the father of theology.*” At the beginning of his 
philosophical career, Plato was little more than a student of Socrates, who dutifully followed his 
master by distinguishing between knowledge and opinion.*” But the question of how knowledge is 
related to opinion — and, mote precisely, how a person could move from the mere opinion to actual 
knowledge — came to pose problems that the mere presumption of distinction between them could 
not resolve. Caird argues these difficulties are summarized in Plato’s wonderment at how it is even 
possible to learn in the first place: How does one search for that which at first one does not know? 
If one already knows for what to search, there is no reason to search, since one already knows it; but 
if one does not know for what to search, then there can be no search, since one does not even know 


where to begin searching.“ 


Caird points out questions like these were not merely speculative 
curiosities. Plato saw that they regarded the character of the good life: Is the good life best lived in 
the hedonistic pursuit of pleasures or is there any virtue in the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake?’ How is it possible for knowledge of the good life to be secured? 

Caird argues that Plato was finally able to emancipate himself from Socrates’ tutelage when 
he came to see that opinion was not simply as opposed to knowledge, but was the first step on the 
way to knowledge: “Opinion must furnish at least the starting-point of investigation; and if there 
were no truth in it, truth in ethics could never be attained at all.“ Accordingly, Plato’s mature 
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works demonstrate the totality of humanity’s knowing and being must ultimately converge in an idea 
of the Good, the highest end to which human thought and action can attain.*” However, Caird 
points out, Plato’s mature idea of the Good gave Socrates’ abstract distinction between knowledge 
and opinion a second lease on life in an abstract distinction between philosopher kings and the 
unthinking masses. Only a select few persons are ever able to rise above their jumbled perceptions 
of changing objects to gain access to the realm of the unchanging ideas — and, only on that account, 
should they be made responsible for the government of the polis.*” The question of how one searches 
for that which at first one does not know reappears in a much more restricted form: how does the 
philosopher Ring search for that which at first he did not know? 

Caird argues that Plato was forced to fall back on his Myth of the Cave to account for how 
the mass of humanity lives in ignorance of a higher knowledge, which may become available to a 
select few: “the soul at its first coming into the body is crushed and overwhelmed by its mortal 
nature, and lost all memory of the higher life in which it has partaken; but that, as it grows to 
maturity, reminiscences of its past glories may be re-awakened in it.”*”' The myth problematically 
cuts a person’s self-conscious experience of the world in half: it sets soul and body, reason and the 
senses — and, by extension, philosopher kings and the mass of humanity — at odds with each other. 
This can be seen especially in the fact that in “this half-mythical idea of reminiscence,” as Caird 
points out, the soul is “not so much going back into the past as going deeper into itself.” The soul 
remembers (or, perhaps it is more accurate to say, forgets) by turning inwards, towards supposedly 


eternal verities, and away from self-conscious experience of embodiment. 
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Plato’s inward turn away compromises the efficacy of his idea of the Good. The reason 
Caird offers for why this must be is straight-forward: for an idea of the Good to properly be an idea 
of the good of human life, it must contend with a person’s self-conscious nature: 

We recognise that morality is progressive, and that in this progress the clear reflective 

consciousness of any form of life is rather the last product of its development than 

the beginning from which it starts. It is not given to nations any more than to 

individuals to scheme out the plan of their lives beforehand. What exists at first is at 

most some intuitive perception which grows clearer as it is brought into action, but 

which can be fully understood only when it is completely realised.“” 
Morality is “progressive,” in this usage of the term, when persons turn outwards towards the world 
of objects, in which persons encounter other beings and things, including other self-conscious 
beings. This outward turn precludes the possibility of “schem|ing] out the plan of their lives 
beforehand” — as it were, a prior7. Moral judgments respecting the good of human life arise out of a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world — beginning in “some intuitive perception.” For this 
reason, if a moral judgment does not have as its end “the clear reflective consciousness” in which 
both reason and sense are accorded their proper place, it cannot be said to achieve its end — which 
is, namely, to be “brought into action.” For those of us with the privilege of hindsight, Plato’s idea 
of the Good can therefore no longer be regarded as progressive: though clearly an improvement 
over the seemingly arbitrary morality inspired by the objective form of religion, the abstract form of 
subjective religion obscures the bodily conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience of the 
world. Caird allows Plato made a valiant attempt to escape the limitations of the subjective form of 
religion by affirming “the goodness of God, as leading to the communication of good to all his 


creatures.’””** But the failure to formulate an adequate conception of a person’s self-conscious 


experience of the world only became more exaggerated among his successors. 
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Aristotle. The consequences of Plato’s abstract formulation of an idea of the Good are clearly 
exampled in the work of Aristotle, who, Caird says, “makes a great advance upon Plato in so far as 
he frees himself from the tendency to oppose form to matter and soul to body,” but “becomes the 


author of a more pronounced form of dualism.’ Caitrd points out that Aristotle abandoned the 


476 


ideal of the philosopher-king, sharply distinguished the contemplative life and the active life," and 


gave up in the process any thought of bringing theory into conformity with practice.“”’ This can be 
discerned very clearly in his anthropology. On the one hand, Aristotle divided the human soul into 
its specifically nutritive, sensitive, and rational functions, which helpfully “initiates a more organic 
view of the world, and, in particular, of the phenomenon of life in all its forms—vegetable, animal, 
and human.’””*” On the other hand, he assigned the existence of matter and the existence of form to 
separate primordial sources.*” Matter is defined as the principle of individuation, or that in which 
inheres the universal forms of a person’s thoughts about individual objects; but, at the same time, 
matter itself is incapable of being thought: it is abstract nothingness; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, not an object possessing its own form (literally: no thing). Caird continues, 


The discordance between these two aspects of the relation of form and matter 
becomes still more definitely and distinctly revealed in Aristotle's conception of the 
life of man. The form of man's life is reason; and reason is not merely one form 
among others, it is the universal form, the form which embraces and prevails over all 
other forms. And reason has, as Aristotle puts it, no opposite, nothing from which it 
is distinguished or to which it is externally related; if it is determined, it is only as it 
determines itself...It is the essential paradox or problem of the life of man, as a 
being who is, in one point of view, only a particular existence like an animal or a 
plant, but who, nevertheless, has the principle of universality, the principle of self- 
consciousness and self-determination within him.**” 
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The result is that Aristotle’s account of the function of reason in human nature is fundamentally at 
odds with itself. While reason is described both as actively working on, and passively receiving, the 
data of the bodily senses, only reason in its active sense is deemed essential to human nature. 
Consequently, Aristotle is led to draw the problematic conclusion that persons become more human 
by emancipating themselves from the material conditions of their individuality: 

Hence, while, in one sense, reason is what is most our own, in another sense it may 

be said to be independent of the individuality in which it is realised; for, in so far as 

we know, it is not our individuality which is in question, but the reason that dwells in 

us; and if this reason were completely realised, it would be an intelligence which no 

longer took any account of the particular self as a being with a determinate individual 

existence in space and time.” 
Caird points out the modern corollary of Aristotle’s idea of reason is Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Both men posit a “sharp antithesis between the phenomenal and the real or intelligible worlds.” *” 
“Aristotle presupposes that there is in the world a substratum of matter,” while “Kant bases our 
experience upon the data of sense, of which we can say nothing except that they are so given.”**” 
Having established this as a basis for comparison, Caird shows that the two men can be thought of 
as mirror images of each other. While for Kant “science is confined to the discovery of the laws 
which determine the co-existence and succession of objects and events in the finite world,” this was 
for Aristotle exactly what science could not be about.*** And while Kant saw God as the end of 


practical reason, but not an object of theoretical reason, Aristotle regarded God an object of 


contemplation, but not the end of practical action. 


Post-Aristotelian philosophy. Caird argues that the response of Greco-Roman philosophers to Plato and 


Aristotle’s failure “to reach a comprehensive view of the universe in which no element of reality 


481 Caird, Theology 1, 339. 
482 Caird, Theology 1, 362. 
483 Caird, Theology 1, 359-60. 
484 Caird, Theology 1, 359-64. 
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should be suppressed or mutilated’ was to further withdraw from active life. The characteristic 
representatives of post-Aristotelian philosophy “started from a dualism of form and matter which 


486 This “inevitably carries with it 


they sought to overcome by subjecting the latter to the former. 
not only the division of God from the world, but also the division of the reason in man from the 
other elements of his nature.”**’ Caird finds the “Stoics on the one side, and the Epicureans on the 
other, engaged in an endless polemic against each other, and the Sceptics coming to draw the 
conclusion that truth is unattainable.’ The study of philosophy turned “its attention from theories 
of the universe and the State to the inner life of the individual,”*” a tendency which reached its most 
extreme form among the Cynics, “who withdrew from the common life, defied public opinion, and 
even broke away from the forms and restraints of what in their day was considered a respectable 


civic existence." 


Stoicism. Caird turns to examine mote closely the philosophy of Stoicism, which responded to the 
individualizing tendency of post-Aristotelian philosophy by casting the totality of human life in 
purely monistic terms.””' Two properly basic tenets defined the Stoic outlook: “the idea of the self- 
centred individuality of the particular things and beings that make up the universe, and above all of 
man as a self-conscious being”; and “the idea of the unity of the universe as a whole, as the 
realisation of the one divine principle which makes the individuality of all particular things and 


beings, and even the individuality of man himself, into its expressions and instruments.”*” From this 


485 Edward Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers: The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1900-1 
and 1901-2, Vol. I (Glasgow: James MacLehose and Co., 1904), 30. 

486 Caird, Theology II, 33. 

487 Caird, Theology II, 35. 

488 Caird, Theology II, 39. 

489 Caird, Theology II, 55. 

490 Caird, Theology II, 44. Later on, Caird will define Cynicism “in its most prominent aspect, the very negation of religion. In arming 
man against his fellows, it also armed him against heaven.” (76) 

491 Caird, Theology II, 85. 
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pair of tenets, it follows that the higher up a particular species of being is on the Great Chain of 
Being, the more intense will be its experience of individual life. And the top of the chain, in human 
nature, is found the potential for individuality to become self-conscious, which, when achieved, “lifts 
man above his own individuality, and enables him to identify himself with the whole and with its 
divine principle.’ This, in turn, inspires a person to “look upon the fate of his own particular 
being with the same calmness and freedom from disturbance, with which he contemplates the fates 
of other beings altogether unconnected with himself.”””* The practical consequence is that the things 
of bodily life, like “wealth, honour, health, sensual and aesthetic pleasure, domestic affections and 
bonds of friendship, and even life itself,” come to be regarded with indifference.*” 

Though an obvious improvement upon Epicureanism, Scepticism, and Cynicism, Caird 
argues Stoicism could only play a negative function in the evolution of theology. He reminds his 
audience that humanity’s common possession of a self-conscious nature bears along with it an 
inconvenient truth, namely “the whole contents of my thought, the whole interest of my feelings, 


f. 29496 


the whole material of my desires, have reference to things and beings other than mysel Persons 


cannot, as the Stoic seems to think, turn inwards and away from the external world of bodies, 
abstracting the rational function of their soul from the “lower” vegetative and sensitive functions. 
Rather these functions are bound together inextricably in the unified whole of a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world: 


Our sensations and appetites are never what they are in the animal; they may be 
better or worse, higher or lower, but they are never the same thing. Our sensations 
may often be less keen in themselves than those of some animals; but they are 
subject from the earliest dawn of consciousness to a new interpretation, being 
referred to objects which are conceived as standing in definite relations to each other 
in the one world of experience which exists for one self.*”” 


493 Caird, Theology II, 95. 
494 Caird, Theology II, 95. 
495 Caird, Theology I, 138. 
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The only feature of Stoicism superior to its Platonic and Aristotelian forbearers was its ability “break 
away from the limited ideal of the Greek State.”*”* Stoicism demonstrated that “the old bonds of 
society, the bonds of race and nation, had ceased to be effective, and that the only possibility of their 
renewal lay in the realisation of the deeper principle of humanity.”*” However, its deficient account 


of practical life meant “the Stoic philosophy was in its very essence a movement of transition.” 


Neoplatonism. The two examples of Neoplatonism which Caird develops in detail for his audience are 
drawn from the works of Philo and Plotinus. While reference is made throughout the lectures to 
other Neoplatonic figures (most notably Augustine), their positions are not developed in a 
systematic fashion. What he has to say about Neoplatonism will have to gleaned from what he says 
about Philo and Plotinus — whose comparison allows him to draw out divergent commitments of 
Jewish and Greek intellectual traditions.” 

Caird finds in Neoplatonism a positive attempt to reconstruct an idea of individuality, which 
ultimately derives from, but is not identical to, a single overarching spiritual principle — the One. 
Caird takes the works of Philo as evidence of the fact that the evolution of the Jewish and Greek 
intellectual traditions occurred at roughly the same pace. Both were prepared to confront similar 
questions about the relationship between the world, the self and God at roughly the same point in 
time.” The ambiguity of Philo’s characteristic doctrine of the Logos is illustrative of this point. 


While it is easy to see in Philo’s work “more of Plato than of Moses,”””’ Caitd argues “Philo is too 


much of a Jew to accept the ultimate consequences” of a philosophical outlook that culminates in 


498 Caird, Theology I, 153. 

499 Caird, Theology I, 161. 

500 Caird, Theology I, 160. 

5 Caird, Theology II, 187-8. See also the entry on the “Logos” by Rev. S.D.F. Salmond in the Ninth Edition of the Excyclopedia 
Britannica (Vol. 14; 803-5), which contrasts Greek and Hebrew uses of logos as rationality inherent in the natural order of the world 
and as a word testifying to the history of God’s people, respectively. While Caird does not state the matters in quite such terms, his 
presentation undoubtedly sympathetic. 
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the dissolution of a person’s individuality “in the divine vision, which annihilates all consciousness 
of himself and of the world.” The doctrine should instead be understood instead as a Jewish 
attempt to give a positive account of the material world in a Greek conceptual lexicon which was 
predisposed to regard the material world with no small amount of suspicion. Thus, while it is certain 
Philo distinguished between God and the intelligible principle by which the world in all the different 
grades of being is created, it is not clear whether he thought of the Logos as identical with God, 
subordinate to God, or a wholly separate deity (though the final option does not seem likely); or 
again, whether he thought of the Logos as uncreated like God, or created like the material world.” 
The same lack of clarity reappears in Philo’s account of human nature, which leaves open the 


possibility that a person’s intellect can both be and not be identical with God.” 


As Caird says, 
“Philo's ideas as to the transcendence and the immanence of God warting with each other.”*”’ He 
retains a Jewish commitment to the goodness (or reality) of the material world, but he also retains a 
Neoplatonic commitment to see the Logos animating both the human mind and pervading the 
material world. The consequence is that the latter Greek commitment places ultimate ground of the 
mind and matter’s unity beyond the circle of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, 
which compromises the self-conscious integrity of the former Jewish commitment. 

Caird sees the Neoplatonic tradition summarized by, and so summed up in, the writings of 
Plotinus, who was “the classical representative of one of the main lines of human thought; he is the 


Mystic par excellence.”””* Plotinus’s thought is distinctive inasmuch as he refused to see the material 


world merely as absolutely evil or unreal — as, for example, did the Gnostics, who regarded the 


54 Caird, Theology I, 207. 
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material world as the product of an evil god.” 


At the same time, Caird points out, Plotinus was not 
constrained by Philo’s need to distinguish the Creator from his creation. His mysticism can therefore 
be regarded as “religion in its most concentrated and exclusive form...that attitude of the mind in 
which all other relations ate swallowed up in the relation of the soul to God.’”””” “The barrier 
between the infinite and the finite is thrown down, and the former is brought into immediate 


contact with the latter, so that every distinction and relation of the finite vanishes away,””"' 


giving 
rise to “the peculiar difficulty of Mysticism”: “the mystic who finds everything in God seems to 
speak the same language as the Agnostic, who finds nothing in him, or who finds him only in 
negation of all that we can perceive or know or and think.”°”” 

Caird finds Plotinus caught in an insoluble theoretical problem with immediate practical 
consequences.” Stated in its simplest terms, the problem is that the truth cannot be spoken. Any 
attempt to speak the truth makes the truth something other than itself, which may or may not be 
true from one place to another and one moment to the next.°’* From this simple insight, which rests 
on an acknowledgement of a fundamental difference between a person’s faculties of perception and 
conception, Plotinus unfolds an entire cosmology: the divine One is found beyond all abstract 
oppositions—‘“even pure self-consciousness with its transparent duality of subject and object, must 


rest upon a unity which is above itself”? — which as the corollary implication that 


practical morality is regarded by Plotinus as simply a process of purification 
(x&0xeorc), by which the body and its passions are got rid of; and when once the 
cleansing is complete, the ethical life with all its virtues is to be left behind. Thus the 
practical gives way to the contemplative life, which, as we have seen, is emptied of all 
reference to the experience of the individual in this world. And, finally, even the 


509 See Caird’s discussion of the Plotinus in relation to the Gnostics and to Christianity in Theology, Lecture 26. Plotinus is positioned 
to responding to both the “deeper pessimism” of the Gnostics and the “higher optimism” of the Christians. 
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contemplative life itself has to make way for an ecstasy, in which the soul is stripped 
of everything except the bare feeling of the divine”"® 


Plotinus, in Caird’s estimation, founds his cosmology on semantic issues that are accorded 
metaphysical reality. Anything that may be predicated of the One is something other than the One, 
or a not-One. Simply to say the One #s, is already to distinguish between a noun and a verb — 
between what something is and what something does. So, if the word “One” (or, not to put too fine 
a point on it, the word “is”) purports to refer to an ontologically simply object, it must, of necessity, 
fail to obtain in its object. By the act of a person speaking the word “One,” the One has become 
not-One, or a one among the Many. But whence this not-One, which must be predicated of the 
One, every time a person speaks about the One? Does it derive from the One, or from some other 
fundamentally basic principle? 

Caird reminds his audience Plato and Aristotle termed this other fundamentally basic 
principle of Matter, though they had been unable to provide an adequate account of its relation to 
the corollary principle of Form. Plotinus’ rather different argumentative strategy “refers the matter 
as well as the form to the One, or, what is the same thing, to some kind of being [i.e., the Logos] 
that springs from the One.””*"’ While he wants to say, that as Truth is One, all things ultimately 
derive their being from the One, whether this is enough to account for how the apparent differences 
and oppositions in the material world is open to question. Caird concludes it is not: “The One, as 
complete in itself, has no need to create; nay, it seems as if it would be a contradiction to its essential 
nature that it should create. Yet it has created, and Plotinus is bound in some way to account for the 


fact 29518 
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What exactly does the self-conscious form of Caird’s evolutionary method brings to light 
respecting The Evolution of Theology? Caird highlights how Plotinus must draw analogies from the 
material world to explain apparent differences and oppositions in that same world. These analogies 
allow him to explain how the One necessarily “overflows” its unity to “fill” the many grades of 
being all the way on down to material objects (e.g., by likening it to the sun, a fire, a fountain).””” 
Plotinus was “obliged to have recourse to images which, if they mean anything, imply that the One 
is not the self-centred Absolute which it was described as being.”””” The reason, again, is straight- 
forward: an idea of the One is always someone’s idea of the One, which requires that the material 
conditions of that someone’s bodily life be taken in account. That reference, and only that reference, to 
bodily life can make intelligible all the analogies grounded in the external world. Thus, if the idea of 
the One is to be a “centered” idea, it must be centered, not in itself, but in a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world. For apart person’s self-conscious experience, it is impossible to say 
anything, since there is nothing to be said, nor anyone to say it. Until persons “realise that it is from 
the common consciousness of things and experience that he starts, and that his highest vision or 
intuitive feeling would have no meaning if it did not reflect back its light on the ordinary world of 


experience,” 


the idea of the One must languish in abstraction. 

Conclusion 

At every step along the way of the historical narratives in his Gifford Lectures, Caird reaches 
towards a more adequate conception of self-consciousness, one which is grounded in embodiment, 
than his material evidence seems able to provide. In his discussion of The Evolution of Religion, Caird 


begins by reminding his audience that even the most primitive “savage” is still a rational being, and, 
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as such, has self-conscious experience of the world essentially the same as their own. With the 
objective forms of religion (animism, paganism, polytheism, etc.), persons are not yet fully cognizant 
that they are free to act in accords with their self-conscious nature and are not entirely passive 
towards external forces; the subjective forms of religion (Hinduism, Buddhism, Stoicism, Neo- 
Platonism, etc.) are faulted for identifying the true form of a person’s self-conscious freedom with 
an ultimately disembodied state. The same considerations apply in Te Evolution of Theology, where 
Caird takes exception with the Ancient Greek negotiation of the relation between form and matter, 
since it seems to imply that rational souls are not naturally fitted to bodily life. The only form of 
religion that meets Caird’s provisional approval is the Jewish idea of a covenant, which “bases the 


relation between God and man upon a spiritual act of man himself.” 
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CONTEMPORARY PREFACE TO CHAPTER 6 


The text of Chapter 6 forces a difficult decision. The text is inconsistent and lacking in important 
respects, most notably direct reference to the central theme of the chapter, which is the external 
mediation of the Absolute. All the elements are present, but they are not woven together in a 
satisfactory way. Iam left wondering, if, in its present form, the text is intelligible. Will a reader “grasp” 
the point being made? And if not, do I clean up the text by tightening up the prose and touching up 
the grammar and sentence structure? or do I attempt a wholesale revision to remedy its deficiencies? 
The choice is not all that difficult. In the spirit of this project, which to try to make sense of what I 
wrote now more than 5 years ago, I chose the former option and will use this preface to draw out the 
implications of the chapter. 


The text of the chapter also raises questions about the sort of thing Caird thinks he 
accomplishes. The second volume of the Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion spends a lot of 
time analyzing biblical texts, drawing meaning out of them, and making some rather pointed claims 
the man Jesus. I raise this point here at the outset to set the stage for the sort of reading I propose to 
make of Caird’s work. A secular reader may be bothered or annoyed with Caird’s constructive 
engagement with biblical texts and want to talk about anything else. Likewise orthodox Christian 
readers may find his obviously heterodox statements regarding the man Jesus as proof of the ultimate 
vacuity of his writings. Neither of these responses is of very much interest to me at present, and they 
probably say more about the reader than they do about Caird. As best as I can tell, Caird thought 
himself an orthodox believer in the Christian faith, but was someone who found a new idiom in the 
works of Hegel and Kant in which to express the tenets of that faith. Readers are free to take exception 
either with Caird’s own faith or with the new idiom in which it was expressed. However, insofar as 
these concerns distract us from understanding what sort of argument it is that Caird proposes to make, 
questions about whether he is too religious or not orthodox enough are merely distractions from 
questions about how he uses the idea of self-consciousness to structure his materials in The Evolution 
of Religion. 


The chapter first looks at Caird’s treatment of Absolute religion and issues relating to the 
interpretation of Christianity in Hege/and Kant (1889). Both these earlier studies give us the opportunity 
to reiterate features of his critique of empirical consciousness. In Hege/, we see Caird arguing that 
empirical consciousness, which divides the world of objects from knowing subject but cannot identify 
the subject with one among those many objects, is ultimately unable to grasp something as 
commonplace as self-conscious intentionality exhibited by human bodies. In Kant (1889), we see Caird 
arguing that empirical consciousness forces a series of distinctions between the empirical man Jesus 
and the ideal divine Jesus, the empirical (temporal) church and the ideal (eternal) church, which follows 
from that inability to identify the subject with one among its many objects. Then the chapter turns to 
consider the second volume of The Evolution of Religion. The second volume studies the development 
of Absolute religion through the biblical texts and the post-biblical development of Christianity — 
which Caird divides into Biblical Judaism, Prophetic Judaism, Second Temple Judaism, the religion of 
Jesus, and Christianity before and after the Reformation. These are not entirely arbitrary divisions of 
the historical material. Caird’s discussion of its content is laced with references to the idea of self- 
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consciousness developed in his earlier work on Hegel and Kant, which aid us in determining the 
significance of each step in the development of Absolute religion. 


The following are roughly the terms in which Caird’s argument is developed through The 
Evolution of Religion. Biblical Judaism and Prophetic Judaism develop accounts of the two sides of a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world explored in the analysis of Kant’s Transcendental 
Aesthetic. Biblical Judaism — roughly corresponding to the Torah and the historical books in the 
Hebrew Bible — identifies human beings as unique among all the beings and things encountered in a 
person’s external experience of the world, whose form is space. Prophetic (or post-Axial) Judaism 
stretches a person’s internal sense, whose form is time, between an original state past glory, whether 
this is identified with the Garden of Eden or the Davidic kingdom, a present state of suffering, and a 
future state of restoration or redemption. Caird presents Second Temple Judaism as a transitional 
phase between Prophetic Judaism and the religion of Jesus. Jewish hopes become more and more 
concentrated on a messiah-figure, who will deliver the Jewish people from their Greek and Roman 
oppressors by means an “external” conquest over bodies in space, but as something that will be 
accomplished in the future. With the advent of the religion of Jesus, religion achieves self- 
consciousness — which is to say, the identification of self with one’s own body is first achieved in the 
life of a person, whose bodily life, bodily death, and bodily resurrection of the man Jesus. Second 
Temple Judaism’s vision of an “external” conquest is replaced with a vision of a Kingdom of God on 
earth in which God is Father and all humanity joined together in a universal brotherhood. The lecture 
series concludes with Caird exploring how the differences in doctrinal emphases before and after the 
Reformation inform the conceptualization of self-conscious experience. The point of this latter 
discussion is to underscore that Christianity continually fails to realize its own self-conscious ideal 
exampled by the man Jesus and falls back into the pattern of subjective religion. 


In the chapter, I argue that the second volume of The Evolution of Religion is an extended 
meditation on the external mediation of the Absolute. Set against this backdrop, the first volume of 
The Evolution of Religion can be read as a critical account of the failures of the objective and subjective 
forms of religion to mediate the Absolute. When we turn to the second volume, we find Caird arguing 
that the entire evolution of religion from objective, through subjective, to Absolute religion is 
recapitulated in the development of Judaism. The argument entails that the experience of Judaism is 
a microcosm of the experience of the whole of humanity. The earliest of the biblical texts find Judaism 
concerned to placate a national Deity with material objects offered in ritual sacrifice and with the 
external conquest of the Promised Land. Biblical Judaism gradually transitions to the form of 
subjective religion by “elevating” human beings above other beings and things, thereby placing them 
in a unique relationship with a transcendent Creator God. The transition to Prophetic Judaism and 
Second Temple Judaism reveals parts of the self-conscious form of Absolute religion, first as a national 
hope for redemption and restoration whose achievement belongs to the distant future, and then as a 
messianic hope whose achievement is immanent but not yet present. That is to say, these latter forms 
of Judaism exemplify Absolute religion in all but one very important respect: the Absolute has not yet 
appeared in the form of a person who understands themselves in and through their own bodily life. 
Judaism’s national hope and its messianic hope remains a future possibility, not a present actuality, 
and so remains in an abstract form. 
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The religion of Jesus, centered in the self-consciousness of the man Jesus, remedies the 
abstract aspirations of prior forms of religious consciousness. Caird presents the man Jesus, not merely 
as an object, not as an idea abstracted from the world of objects, but as a flesh and blood human 
being, in whom a person’s bodily life is identified with their essential nature. This is the moment in 
the historical narrative in which what persons are is first identified with what persons “ink they are. 
Caird’s ad hominem method of criticism finds its proper end: ecce homo. To illustrate the thoroughgoing 
transformation of religious consciousness in the self-consciousness of the man Jesus, Caird considers 
the differing approaches to him proffered by the Apostle Paul and the Apostle John. He argues that 
the Apostle Paul concentrated the entire significance of Jesus’ life in his death, which meant that he 
conception of Jesus tended towards abstraction. Why did Paul do this? Caird notes that Paul had no 
personal contact with Jesus during his life and so Paul was not disposed to thinking of him in the 
concrete terms of another person with whom he shares a world. Whereas Caird argues we stand in a 
profound debt to the Apostle John (and his fellow Gospel writers), who did have personal contract 
with Jesus during his life. Why so? I quote Caird at length to emphasize the point: 


we have always to remember that we are under a debt to this narrow Jewish church, 
which is greater even than our debt to St. Paul. For it did not pass away till it had 
gathered together those records of the earthly life of Jesus ‘according to the flesh,’ in 
the absence of which even the teaching of St. Paul would have become little better 
than an abstract dogma, without power to purify the souls of men by pity and terror, 
or to draw them out of themselves in a passion of self-sacrificing love. (Region, II, 
‘Lecture Eighth’) 


Here is the external mediation of the Absolute presented by Caird in its quintessential form. 
The man Jesus’ contemporaries, in particular those people who knew him personally, reflected 
on the meaning of his life and related their thoughts and convictions to subsequent generations 
— by means of which everyone may come to know him and learn from his example. 


Is the point that Caird makes here, which I develop at length in the chapter, a sectarian 
one? Abandon false gods and follow the God who became a man and walked and taught 
among us for a time? The simple answer is: yes, this is exactly what he is doing, and that is 
hardly surprising given who he was and the set of Christian convictions which he shared with 
his late 19" century audience. 


Though the point may be sectarian, I want to argue it is not purely sectarian. Caird 
identifies the one point at which the tenets of the Christian faith which intersects with the life 
of every human being: embodiment. What, then, do we make of the apparent position of 
superiority in which Christianity is placed? 


Let’s return to the coffeeshop where our two armchair intellectuals are arguing about 
whether the general tenor of Caird’s thought ends by disparaging Judaism in comparison to 
Christianity. They note that Caird seems to propose a sort of supersessionalism in which 
Christianity supercedes Judaism which has the consequence of making the latter irrelevant with 
the passage of time. He seems predisposed to view Judaism a focal lens through which the 
entire movement of human history can be viewed making it relevant as an object of historical 
study, but not much more. He seems oblivious to the development of Rabbinic Judaism after 
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the life of Jesus. The language employed to describe Judaism moreover suggests that it is a 
spent as a force in human history. They agree to be candid and admit that none of this reflects 
very well on Caird. Does that discredit Caird’s entire approach to historical study? the second 
muses. The fact that his idea of self-consciousness is a consciousness of embodiment seems a 
very thin thread on which to hang one’s confidence. Are you not forgetting the external 
mediation of the Absolute? the first responds. That’s a novel idea with a wider application. 
The second replies, But that regards the unique place of the man Jesus in Caird’s historical 
narrative, and it is difficult to escape the conclusion that it is another way to sneak in the 
superiority of Christianity over other religions. The first pauses to collect his thought before 
replying thus: The idea of the Absolute joins together all being and all knowing, or all the 
beings and all things that persons know about them, into a single summary idea: the Absolute. 
Caird’s point about the external mediation of the Absolute rides on the idea that all our 
knowledge of being and things, including ourselves and other persons, must be externally 
mediated via some material medium which is presented to our bodily senses. How do you are 
I know that Caesar crossed the Rubicon? How did I learn about Newton’s Three Laws of 
Motion? How do we know this, that, or the other thing? Someone told us, or we read it in a 
book, in an article, or on the internet written by some other person — and all of these assume 
a bodily encounter with a material medium on which the knowledge is presented. The 
connection that Caird draws between the external mediation of the Absolute and the man 
Jesus serves to emphasize this point. The man Jesus is where Caird locates the historical origins 
of form of self-consciousness which understands all our knowledge about this world is 
embodied knowledge — knowledge given us under the conditions and limitations of our bodily 
lives. 


That may be true, so far as it goes, but does that help us clean up Caird’s rather 
dismissive statement about Judaism? the second replies. Probably not, and I am not sure it is 
supposed to, says the first. We are dealing with a man who is shaped by the prejudices of the 
communities of which he is a part. The more important question, it seems to me, has to do 
with whether Caird’s generic idea of self-consciousness allows us to criticize him for what are 
obviously prejudicial convictions — and I think it does. How so? the second asks. Think about 
it: questions about which is superior, Judaism or Christianity? state the matter in rather abstract 
terms. Have you ever met Judaism or Christianity? No. You’ve probably met persons who 
identify themselves as Jews, and persons who identify themselves as Christians; and it’s the 
persons in the places and times of their lives, not the abstract categories like Judaism and 
Christianity in which we fit them, that Caird is ultimately concerned about. Persons have 
bodies which are locatable in space and time; religions are systems of interrelated ideas about 
the world and human life carried around in the heads of persons who have bodies which are 
locatable in space and time. I think it significant that Caird’s Gifford Lectures are on The 
Evolution of Religion, the development of religious ideas across space and time, through human 
history. He isn’t searching for the essence of historical Judaism and the essence of historical 
Christianity to compare them to each other. In fact, he finds reasons to be critical of every 
historical manifestation of religion, including the later developments of Christianity. The only 
unambiguously favorable statements he makes regards the life of the man Jesus, not as an 
abstract idea or set of ideas, but as a reference to a concrete person — just like you and I, Moses 
and Jesus, and everyone else are persons. And I submit if affirming one’s own embodiment or 
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affirming another person’s embodiment is purely sectarian, then nothing means anything 
anymore. Are you willing to deny your experience of the world is centered in your own body? 
If so, to whom or what do I address myself? And if not, what is the source of your intellectual 
discomfort? 


Let’s step out of the coffeeshop one last time to assess where things stand. Yes, Caird’s 
intellectual project has a sectarian religious character; and yes, the provisional historical 
conclusions he draws are stamped with the prejudices of the places and times of his life. These 
points can be granted without too much difficulty. However, the generic conclusion of The 
Evolution of Region, which regards self-consciousness, is not thereby discredited. Caird’s 
account of the religion of Jesus provides outline a very practical application of the critical 
philosophical position sketched out in his two works on Kant (1877; 1889, 2 vols.) and Hege/ 
(1883) by asking how it is possible for one person to communicate anything — even the nature 
of the Absolute — to another person. His answer is that for a knowledge claim to be intelligible, 
it must contend with the bodily conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience of the 
world. 


This is where this unfinished thesis on Caird’s idea of religion concludes. Loose ends 
that need tying up will be dealt with in the conclusion. 
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6. The Absolute Religion 


A God who was one object among others, who took the form of a 
plant, an animal, a man, or even of the all-embracing heaven, was 
capable of being apprehended in perception or imagination. A God 
who was a spiritual subject, even if He refused to take on ‘the 
likeness of anything in the heavens above or in the earth beneath or 
in the waters under the earth’—refused in short to be represented in 
any external form of perception or imagination,—could yet be 
grasped by the same reflexion whereby we become conscious of the 
self within us. But what, it is asked, can we make of a Being who is 
neither to be perceived or imagined as an object, nor to be conceived 
and determined as a subject, but only as the unity in which all 
difference begins and ends? Must we not content ourselves with the 
bare acknowledgment of such a Being, and bow our heads before the 
inscrutable? And when Christianity attempts to present God to us as 
the absolute Being, and at the same time as a Lagos, or a self-revealing 
spirit who manifests Himself in a special manner in and to man as the 
source of his higher life, shall we not say that it is obeying a necessity 
which comes with the growth of man’s thought in religion, but a 
necessity which carries with it an impossibility? 


Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Vol. II, “Lecture Third” 
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This final body chapter studies Caird’s account of Absolute religion, the singular end towards which 
the whole of his intellectual oewvre reaches. The genesis of Absolute religion makes explicit what has 
always been the case, bringing into conformity what a person shinks they are with what they actually are 
—and what persons are is self-conscious, ot conscious of their embodied selves. For Caird such a 
conception of Absolute must ground an ethic of mutual reciprocity: persons achieve self- 
consciousness only to the degree they think about and act towards other persons as if they are like 
their own embodied selves. The corollary is also true: they fail to the degree that they think and act 
towards other persons as if there was nothing to distinguish them from other objects in the world. 
Caird grounds the rationality of this ethic in the terms of a “dying to live”: in the three-fold 
movement towards the realization of self-consciousness, persons ought to abandon their inordinate 
desires for individual objects, die to themselves gua subject, all in order to live for each other gua 
individual, which is the essence of the Kingdom of God on earth. The chapter examines materials 
from Hege/, Kant (1889), and the second volume of The Evolution of Religion relating to the Absolute 
religion. We are especially interested in how the Hegelian criticism of the relationship that Kant 
describes between outer sense and inner sense explored in Chapter 3 structures Caird’s account of 
Judaism and its fulfillment in “the religion of Jesus.” The Jewish ideas of God as Creator and human 
beings as created in his image “elevates” the human being among the beings and things of external 
experience and “stretches” a person’s internal experience between past and future. And this 
distended internal experience finds its conclusion, not in the deification of mere objects in the 
world, nor in the idea of the divine as an utter abstraction from all mere objects in the world, but in 


the pure self-conscious experience of another person. 
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Caird on Hegel and Kant on Christianity 

Before delving into the content of the second volume of The Evolution of Religion, it will be instructive 
to highlight points of conceptual continuity between Caird’s works of philosophical criticism and his 
Gifford lectures. The secondary literature has paid very little, if any, attention to the concluding 
sections of Hege/ and Kant (1889), where Caird explores questions about the relation of philosophical 
criticism to the generic study of religion, and, more specifically, to the Christian religion. A couple of 
reasons may be suggested for why this has been the case. The first is that commentators make a 
generic assumption to the effect that Caird’s works of philosophical criticism and his Gifford 
lectures constitute categorically different sorts of inquiries, and so are not inclined explore evidence 
to the contrary. Since we have already explored this point in the first half of Chapter 2 and the 
beginning of Chapter 4, very little will be gained by exploring it further. The second is that the 
secondary literature has not undertaken a serious analysis of the teleological form of Caird’s 
interrelated arguments regarding the development of self-consciousness and the evolution of 
religion. If the secondary literature had done so, it would have followed Caird’s arguments through 
to the end of his mature works to determine what sort of conclusions his readers are led to draw. 
Let’s briefly return to his works of philosophical criticism to study the concluding sections of Hege/ 


and Kant (1889) to set the stage. 


Hegel on Christianity. The full title of the final Chapter CX of Hege/ title is “The Application of 
Development of the Logical Idea—The Relation of the Hegelian Principle to Christianity.” 
Modelled on the “Preface” to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, the chapter reads like a trial version of 
The Evolution of Religion. Its focus is the significance of Phenomenology for 1) the generic study of 
religion and 2) the specific study of the Christian religion. The two points are treated in order of 


their appearance in the text. 
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In the first place, Caird shows the generic significance of the Phenomenology for the study of 
religion concerns whether our methods of study ought to be governed by the analytic either/or logic 
of empirical consciousness or the synthetic both/and logic of self-consciousness. The basic question 
here concerns whether objects in the world, including human beings, can be exhaustively described 
in mechanical terms (or in terms of an analytic logic, which considers individuals objects in 
distinction each other, and persons qua subject in distinction from their objects, including their own 
selves gua object); or whether certain objects, like human bodies, are revelatory of self-conscious 
intention, which requires the category of /e/os to explain (1.e., a synthetic logic, which situates objects 
in relation to each other, to a subject which knows them to their objects, and relates that subject to 
itself gua object)? Caird argues the achievement of the Phenomenology was “to connect the forms of 
perception, space and time, with the forms of thought, in a way that was not possible for Kant, for 
whom the categories of reflection—categories like causality and reciprocity—were the last scientific 
determination of nature.””” 

The laws of gravitation, of chemical affinity, of electric polarity, seem still to be 

purely objective truths, indifferent and external to the mind that apprehends them. 

They may awake in the imagination an anticipation or presentment of the unity of 

nature and spirit, but they do not clearly reveal that unity to the understanding. But it 

is different when we begin to apply such categories as self-determination, final 

causality, organic unity, and the like. In that which is in any sense self-determined, 

the intelligence recognises its counterpart. Such a recognition, taking place in an 

immediate and unreflecting way, is what unites self-consciousness beings to each 

other, and, in a minor sense, to all living beings.” 

The contrast that Caird draws here between empirical consciousness and self-consciousness may be 
obvious, but its significance to the argument that has been developed over the previous four 


chapters may not be. Recall how back in Chapter 3, at the conclusion of our discussion the 


Transcendental Analytic, we saw Caird argue that Kant was incapable of determining the objects of a 


523 Caird, Hege/, 190. 
524 Caird, Hege/, 190-1. 
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person’s self-conscious experience world as individuals in relation to their own self gua object. Kant 
traced chains causation up and down the spatiotemporal extent of the world, but was ultimately 
incapable of determining the objects of a person’s self-conscious experience as if they were 1) 
spatially external to his own self, but not 2) metaphysically external to his own self in the sense of a 
knowing subject being absolutely separate from all its objects, which was necessary for the 
achievement of self-consciousness. Caird lays the conceptual groundwork for this argument in Hege/, 
arguing that empirical consciousness represents “the world as a system in which everything is 
determined from without according to the principles of causality, [and] annihilates all distinctions 
and turns all the individuality of things into a semblance.””” The consequence is that empirical 
consciousness is incapable of representing the fact that some of the objects of a person’s self- 
conscious experience — namely, living beings, which are “centre[s] of self-individualising energy” — 
are animate in the sense that they are revealing of life (in the case of animate beings), consciousness 
(in the case of “higher” animals), and even self-consciousness (in the specific case of human beings). 
As Caird says, 

Nature tises to self-consciousness only in man, who thus becomes conscious not 

only of it, but of himself in distinction from and in relation to it; and who, in the 

process of his development, has overcome this still remaining antagonism between 

himself and the world, or between consciousness and self-consciousness, and so to 

realise his unity and the unity of all things and beings with the absolute spirit “in 

whom they live, and move, and have their being.”””” 
Allusion is made in the final line of the quotation to the biblical /ocus classicus for natural theological 
inquiry (Acts 17:22-34). This is indicative of the extreme generality of Caird’s claim that persons are 


self-conscious. To wit: persons who are conscious of their embodied selves in relation to other 


beings and things are at least implicitly conscious of both 1) the difference between their own selves 


525 Caird, Hegel, 194. 
526 Caird, Hegel, 194-5. 
527 Caird, Hege/, 200. 
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gua subject and their many objects, including their own selves gua object, and 2) the intrinsic unity of 
their own selves gua subject and their own selves gua object, but this time to the exclusion their 
many other objects. Caird argues, in effect, by dint of the consequent relative unity-in-difference of 
self-conscious expetience, persons are conscious, even if only implicitly, of the Absolute unity-in- 
difference “in whom they live, and move, and have their being,” which joins them, in a single 
community of existence, to other beings and things. 

In the second place, Caird shows the specific significance of the Phenomenology for the study 
of Christian religion is the rule that it lays down for the realization of self-consciousness: “the great 
aphorism, in which Christian ethics and theology may be summed up, that ‘he that saveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall save it.””’* A person’s common consciousness of objects 
already contains this truth in a germinal form: persons “lose” themselves in their objects, since “in 
the first instance [it] looks outward to the object, and only indirectly through the object at the 
self.”””” However, the trouble with common consciousness is that persons become “mastered” by 
their inordinate desire for particular objects, making it necessary for them to turn and reflect on 
nature of their consciousness of objects. Only upon such reflection does it become possible to 
discern a middle way between the “absolute pleasure-seeker,” who loses themselves in hedonistic 
pursuit of objects, and the “absolute ascetic,” who loses themselves in perpetual flight from objects, 
including their own self gua object. Though the former turns outwards towards material objects and 
the latter turns inwards away from the same material objects, both come to the same end: they strive 
after abstractions, which require everything, offer nothing, and never bring persons to reflect 


536 


concretely on their own individual selves.°”’ Christianity, in contrast, chatts a concrete path between 


these two abstract extremes: “what Christianity teaches is only that the law of the life of spirit—the 


528 Caird, Hege/, 212. 
529 Caird, Hege/, 213. 
530 Caird, Hege/, 214-5. 
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law of self-realisation through self-abnegation—holds good for God as for man, and, indeed, that 
the spirit that works in man to ‘die to live’ is the Spirit of God.””*' Persons are thereby instructed to 
1) abandon their inordinate attachment to particular objects and 2) die to themselves gua subject, in 
order that 3) they might find themselves again gua individual, as one individual among many other 
individuals, with whom they share a world. Caird concludes, this is the essence she Christian 
optimism, which is always more than common consciousness’ mere whim or fancy, and which runs 
deeper than any aloof stance towards the travails of bodily life: “The innate law of spiritual life 
cannot fail of its effect outwardly, any more than inwardly. To suppose that it could so fail would be 
to suppose that the spiritual being is simply one finite existence beside the others, which must “take 


its chance” with them in the struggle for existence.” 


Kant on Christianity. The standard interpretation of the relationship of Hegel’s Phenomenology to 
Christianity through the 20" century has been to find in the idea of Absolute Spirit a speculative 
analogy to the doctrine of the Trinity.*’ Caird’s reading of the Phenomenology is distinguished from the 
standard interpretation by the fact that he sees the relationship primarily in anthropological terms: 
Hegel’s account of the Absolute constitutes a critical account of the human being made in the image 
of God, which concentrates the entite content of divine revelation in a historical account of Divine 
Incarnation in the form of human being. Why Caird’s treatment of the Phenomenology is primarily 
anthropological may be better understood in light of his critique of Kant’s Region with the Boundaries 
of Mere Reason, which is contained in the final, fourth volume of Kant (1889). There he is principally 
concerned with the consequences of interpreting the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, and the 


subsequent life and growth of the Church community, through the lens of empirical consciousness. 


531 Caird, Hege/, 218. 

532 Caird, Hege/, 216. 

533 See Peter C. Hodgson, Hege/ and Christian Theology: A Reading on the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion (Oxford: University Press, 
2005), esp. Chapter 6 on “Trinity: God as Absolute Spirit”. 
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Caird argues the significance of Kant’s treatise is “that it is one of the earliest attempts to 
separate between the form and the substance, the transitory and the permanent in the Christian 


4 Kant’s aims ate comparable to those of G. E. Lessing in Education of the Human Race; 


religion. 
though he goes beyond Lessing “in the sharpness with which it draws the line between rational and 
revealed religion, or in other words, between the essential elements of religion and the accidents of 
its historical form.”°” That “sharpness,” Caird thinks, is owed to the fact that Kant conceives of 
unity of self-consciousness as being presupposed in the cognition of objects, but does not allow that 
self-consciousness has a necessary relationship to any particular object. 

Briefly consider the following. Caird describes the anthropological consequences of Kant’s 
argument in the following terms at the beginning of the first chapter: 

Each man as a spiritual being lives his moral life in isolated self-determination, 

without any but external relations to other men, and a fortiori without any but external 

relations to nature. For it is because the individual man’s relations to other men and 

to nature are external, that God—who represents the ultimate unity to which all in 

their differences must be referred—becomes an external Creator and Law-giver..°” 
This account accords with the description of empirical consciousness, which sees a transcendental 
subject set over against the spatiotemporal world. As self-conscious beings, persons are utterly 
isolated from each other; their relations to other persons are merely external and governed by 
natural laws. Caird reiterates and develops upon the point at the beginning of the second chapter, 
where he underscores the importance of the point that empirical consciousness divides the two sides 
of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world, denying the existence of a necessary 
relationship between the two sides: 

this means that the individual in his inner moral life is isolated from all relations to 

other men and things without him. The absolute law, to which as a rational subject 


he owns subjection, breaks the bonds of nature, in which, as an individual object 
among other objects, he is bound; and it sets him alone with himself and with it. He 


534 Caird, Critical Philosophy I, 575. 
535 Caird, Critical Philosophy I, 575. 
536 Caird, Critical Philosophy Il, 523. 
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is thus cut off from all except an outward community of existence with his 

fellowmen. His highest life is solitary and incommunicable...Still more definitely is 

he cut off in his moral life from nature, which, as it is merely an object, cannot have 

any right over him or claim upon him as a subject. Now, religion involves a relation 

to a Being who is conceived as the ultimate source of all beings and things, and as 

the principle of their unity with each other; but, just in so far as they are conceived as 

isolated from, or external to each other, that principle of unity must itself be external 

to them.” 

Both quotations turn on the nature of a person’s involvement in and with the world of objects: Is 
self-consciousness a mere analytic unity, existing in complete abstraction from the world of objects, 
without any specifiable relation to any particular object, like a body? Ot is it realized in and through 
a person’s consciousness of objects, i.e., through their consciousness of a world filled with other 
beings and things, self-conscious or otherwise?** As Caird says, when the self is identified 
exclusively with “the analytic unity of self-consciousness,” persons are “cut off from all except an 
outward community of existence with his fellowmen” — and this must be so for the simple reason 
that a community of self-conscious beings is mediated by, though is not reducible to, the 
externalities of bodily life. 

Caird is convinced how one answers these questions will be determined in advance by what 
one thinks religion (and, more specifically, the Christian religion) zs. Thus he points out, while Kant 
wondered just how far the empirical manifestation of the Christian religion could be brought into 
conformity with the universal tenets of a truly natural religion whose tenets remained with the 
boundaries of mere reason, the empirical form of his inquiry fundamentally misconstrues the nature 
of its object: “The essence of religion is that man is not shut up in himself as an individual.”*” And 


further: “Other spiritual beings can be a means to the realisation of our individual life, only in so far 


as our individual life itself becomes a means to the realisation of a principle which is identical in 


537 Caird, Critical Philosophy Il, 547. 
538 Caird, Critical Philosophy Il, 581. 
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them and in us.”””” But Kant’s intention to view the entire world through the lens of empirical 
consciousness, which led him to distinguish between an ideal Christ and the empirical Jesus™' and 
the ideal ethical community and the empirical Church,” fundamentally misrepresents the nature of a 
person’s self-conscious experience of the world. No one encounters the empirical Jesus as an 
abstract analytic unity of self-consciousness set over against an equally abstract spatiotemporal 
continuum of empirical objects. Persons are not transcendental egos who have no necessary 
relationship to bodily life; they are embodied beings, who are encounter each other self-consciously, 


in and through the external world of objects or not at all 


The Transition to Absolute Religion 

Biblical Judaism. In the first volume of The Evolution of Religion, Caird argued that the Jewish idea of the 
covenant differentiated “the Religion of Israel” from other forms of subjective religion. In the 
second volume, his strategy shifts to accommodate a narrowing of perspective, though never 
without an awareness of wider historical horizons. He identifies objective (pre-Axial) religion with 
“Hellenism” and subjective (Axial) religion with “Hebraism.” On the basis of this distinction, which 
appears to be adopted from the work of Matthew Arnold,™ he argues it is possible to differentiate 
between these two different form of religion on the basis of their respective capacity to inspire 


tolerance for the religious beliefs of others: “The Hellenic type of religion naturally proceeds by the 


540 Caird, Critical Philosophy Il, 582. 

541 Caird, Critical Philosophy Il, 536. 

542 Caird, Critical Philosophy WU, 541-2. 

43 This account of Caird’s critique of “empirical consciousness” takes us beyond the categories of John Stewart Lawton’s Conflict in 
Christology: A Study of British and American Christology, from 1889-1914 (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1947). 
Ostensibly in defense of an orthodox confession of the Christian faith against Caird’s liberalism, Lawton accepts that theological 
investigation must follow an a posteriori methodology, which leads him to summarize Caird’s position as follows: “there is no question 
of Jesus as a person of history being accredited with divine honours: his merit derives from his place in the religious life of men. The 
Christ-ideal—which to Caird is an ideal and nothing more—derives from him, but his flesh is meaningless apart from the ideal.” (247) 
Lawton’s inability to appreciate the nuances of Caird’s position stem from his inability to see human history as anything more than an 
empirical cosmos. Having framed his problem in empirical terms, he cannot see that Caird’s grounds the meaning of religion in the 
bodily life of persons and ultimately in the bodily life of a specific person: the man Jesus. 

544 Caird, Refigion I, 14. 
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method of all-inclusive /o/erance,””” while “the Hebraic type of religion as naturally proceeds, we 
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almost might say, by the method of intolerance.” But such a comparison must be regarded as 


merely superficial: it confuses the number of gods for evidence of tolerance, and deflects attention 
from the self-conscious form of the differences between objective and subjective of religion.**” The 
objectivity of Hellenistic religion, which merely seeks a person’s conformity to what 7s, should 
instead be contrasted with the subjectivity of Hebraic religion, which posits a distinction between 
what 7s and what ought to be: 


The former is, therefore, a religion which reconciles the individual to his world, his 
natural and ethical environment, or, at the worst, in its most abstract pantheistic 
form,—inspires him with resignation and submission to it as an inevitable fate; while 
the latter is a religion that proclaims ‘woe’ to those that are ‘at ease in Zion,’ stings 
man into activity by the contrast between that which zs and that which ought to be, and 
fills him with an inextinguishable longing and aspiration after a perfection which he 
finds nowhere realised on earth.* 


Caird reiterates such a distinction between what zs and what ought fo be is common to all the different 
forms of subjective religion. As points of comparison, Buddhism and Hellenism came into a world 
“already loaded with the weight of a great inheritance from the past, with a burden of traditionary 
[sic] beliefs and institutions which no longer satisfy them, but from which they could no wholly free 


themselves.” They consequently sought to escape from the world, either through the absolute 


545 Caird, Religion II, 17. 

546 Caird, Religion II, 17-8. 

547 Caird criticizes Matthew Arnold’s call for a new Hellenism to triumph over a debased version of Hebraism. See Hans G. 
Kippenberg, Discovering Religious History in the Modern Age, trans. Barbara Harshav (Princeton: University Press, 2002), 46-8. In Arnold’s 
usage, Hellenism and Hebraism denote the theoretical and practical sides of human nature. While they ultimately have the same end, 
they used very different “methods” to attain that end: thinking versus doing, or the intellect versus morality. As Arnold says in Culture 
and Anarchy, ed. J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge University Press), 


The uppermost idea with Hellenism is to see things as they really are; the uppermost idea with Hebraism is 
conduct and obedience. Nothing can do away with this ineffaceable difference; the Greek quarrel with the body 
and its desires is, that they hinder right thinking, the Hebrew quarrel with them is, that they hinder right acting. 
(131) 


In Caird’s terminology, Arnold has an abstract conception of the two sides of human nature: he does not allow that 
person’s come to consciousness of themselves through their consciousness of objects, which means that he does not 
contend with the bodily conditions of self-conscious. 

548 Caird, Refigion II, 28. 

549 Caird, Refigion I, 5. 
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dissolution of individuality in a transcendent universal order (Buddhism) or the absolute 
identification of individuality with a transcendent universal order (Neoplatonism) — both of which 
had the consequence of devaluing the individuality of bodily life.*’ However, the Jewish distinction 
between the zs and the ought was posited “at a comparatively early stage of its national culture, as the 
vitalising principle which bound them together as a nation and separate them from all other 
nations.”*’' This made possible a constructive synthesis of the universality of ethical monotheism 
with the individuality of a national identity, which “gave the Jews their special place in the religious 
history of the world.” Certainly, the very earliest hints of a specifically Jewish manner of 
distinguishing between zs and the ought were hardly distinguishable against the backdrop of other 
forms of objective religion displayed in the earliest biblical narratives. These “regard[ed] the outward 
fortunes of men as a distribution of rewards and punishments for goodness and wickedness, [but] 
the awards do not seem to satisfy our sense of justice.””’’ However, in due course, the wisdom of 
“the prophet Jeremiah,” “the book of Ecclesiastes,” and “the magnificent poetry of Job” show that 
Judaism came to achieve a full consciousness of the distinction.°* The practical result was a singular 
ethical outlook, but one which was internally divided against itself. The need to hold universality of 
ethical monotheism and the individuality of a national identity in a balance inspired “a desire for 
purity and holiness, such as was unknown to any other race,” but could also be “narrow, 


99555 


unspeculative, [and] often fanatical 


550 Caird, Religion II, 4-5. See also Caird, Hege/, 205-11, where the theme is explored through Hegel’s “despairing self-consciousness” 
(.e., the Unhappy Consciousness’ in A.V. Miller’s translation of the Phenomenology). Hegel’s description of despairing self- 
consciousness is roughly the form Caird gives to those forms of subjective religions that are unable to make the turn towards 
Absolute religion. The failure to make the turn means that “the dualism between subject and object—between man and his world— 
which the Stoic sought to escape by withdrawing into himself, follows him, as the sceptic showed, even into the inner life.” (207-8) 
551 Caird, Refigion I, 5. 
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The formula employed in previous chapters to summarize the movement of Caird’s thought 
can help us make sense of these claims. The generic difference between objective (pre-Axial) and 
subjective (Axial) forms of religion can be expressed in terms of the difference between a subject 
and its objects: 

individual (subject/object) — object 

Vs. 

individual (subject/object) — subject/object. 

Objective religion denotes any form of religion in which persons invest the whole of themselves in 
the worship of an external object. Subjective religion is distinguished by the fact that in the transition 
from the objective to subjective religion, persons come to identify their selves, life, and ultimately 
divinity, with the inner side of their self-conscious experience, which compels them to regard the 
outer, objective side, including their own bodies, in negative terms. As Caird says, “On this view the 
natural world is undivine, unspiritual, external, a body of death which conceals rather than reveals 
the infinite.”°”° 

The specific difference distinguishing the generic form of subjective religion from the 
specifically Jewish form of subjective religion may be expressed in these terms: 

individual (subject/object) — subject/object 

VS. 

individual (subject/object) — individual (subject/object) 

While other forms of subjective religion ultimately devalue bodily life by identifying the true form of 
a person’s individuality with a conception of a transcendent divine order, Judaism “subordinates the 


external world, or demands that it should subordinate itself, to a law derived from within; but it does 
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not...treat the outward universe as an illusive[sic] semblance, an unreal or deceiving show.”*”’ Caird 
elaborates upon the content of this distinctively Jewish idea with an amalgam images drawn from 
literature of later Judaism: the Genesis narratives, the Psalms, wisdom literature, and major prophets: 


The idea of the spirituality of God and the idea of His absolute moral demands upon 
man, spring up together. Man is lifted out of the rank of other objects by his 
consciousness of himself as a subject; and by the same movement of reflexion, he is 
brought into relation with an absolutely holy will, and made aware of an ideal law 
which, as a spiritual being, he is bound to fulfil, but which, because he is also a 
natural being, he is far from fulfilling. Thus the exalting sense of dignity, the 
consciousness that he is “made but a little lower than God,” and that “all things are 
put under his feet,” passes immediately into the humbling feeling of weakness and 
finitude...His consciousness of being made in the image of God at once lifts him up 
and casts him down; lifts him up with the idea of his nearness to the divine, and of a 
“glory and honour” in which no other creature partakes, but casts him down with 
the sense of his finitude.”* 


Points of comparison between this quotation and our discussion in Chapter 3 of his mature works 
of philosophical criticism on Hege/ and Kant (1889) are readily discernible. Here we see Caird detail 
two fundamentally different sorts of relationship: one between persons gua object and other being 
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and things (1e., “all things,” “no other creature’’), and the other between persons gua individual and 
God (1e., “being made in the image of God at once lifts him up and casts him down’). Significantly, 
no direct reference is made to a relationship between God and persons gua subject (that is, to the 
exclusion of the same person qua object). The only thing said positively about the person gua subject 
is in immediate relation to the person gua object: “Man is lifted out of the rank of other objects by 
his consciousness of himself as a subject.” Following the arguments of the previous chapter, the 
reason why this is the case is straight-forward enough: God cannot be represented merely as an 
abstract idea, which can have nothing but a negative reference to external objects, for the idea of 


God always exists “under the limitations, or some of the limitations, of a human individuality.” *” 
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The Creator God’s relationship to objects in the external world must instead be construed in 
positive terms, which has the consequence of transforming how persons conceive of their bodily 
life. The form the Jewish religion gives to self-conscious experience will therefore be expressed in 
terms of the following: 

individual (subject/object) — individual (subject/object), or Absolute. 
Or, as Caird elaborates, 

Pascal has most vividly expressed, and at the same time analysed, this fundamentally 

Jewish conception of the grandeur et misére de '-homme,—his wretchedness, because he 

is conscious of the infinite in contrast with his own finitude; and his greatness, 

because he is conscious of it. Beginning with the external infinitude of space and 

power, Pascal says: “Space comprehends and swallows me up like a point; but by 

thought I comprehend it.” “Man is but a reed, the weakest thing in nature; but he is a 

thinking reed...” 
Prophetic Judaism. Caird employs the same Hegelian terms with which he criticized Kant’s account of 
the relationship between inner and outer sense to describe the later development of Jewish religion. 
Where Biblical Judaism enhanced the moral value of the human body relative to other objects of 
external sense (1e., in space), Prophetic Judaism stretches the inner side of a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the present world between past and future (i.e., in time). Until the prophets turned to 
reflect on the collective experience of the Jewish people, he argues, there was yet no clear 
conception of the relationships between a person’s memorty of the past, their present awareness of a 
bodily situation, or their expectation of the way things ought to be, and so also, the hope is, the way 
they will be again one day. This changes with Prophetic Judaism: 

Judaism is a religion of prophecy... For, as we have seen, it is a religion which puts 

man at war with his circumstances and with himself in the present, but which views 

the defects of the present in relation to a past good which he has lost, and to a future 

good which he seeks to regain. Whenever we open his pages, we find the Hebrew 

prophet or psalmist looking back, out of the evil and suffering of his own time, to an 

original blessedness, an incorrupt state of human nature which has become 


depraved, a covenant with God which has been broken: and we find him looking 
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forward to a better future in which the broken unity of man with God and with 
himself shall be restored.” 


In contrast to other forms of subjective religion, Prophetic Judaism did not envision a person’s 
“inward turn” as a turn towards the inner source of an unchanging divine order. Prophetic Judaism’s 
version of the inward turn shattered the internal v7s/o dei by stretching a person’s inner sense between 
past and future. This allowed for a deeper understanding of the external world, which was now set in 
a longer temporal frame.” The prophets discerned a temporal distance between “an original unity, a 


°° which meant that for the first time 


present division, and an uw/timate reconciliation and restoration, 
“man has become conscious of a void in himself which cannot be filled by a limited earthly 
happiness; and, released from the measure of what is practicable under present conditions, the 
imagination can paint the glories of the better future.” 

The implicit logic of the Jewish religion thus tended towards the reconstitution of the 
originally-given whole of self-conscious experience. It allowed for the location of both and space 
and time, the external and the internal, the material and the spiritual, within the complex unity in 
difference of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world — but always as something whose full 
realization remains to be accomplished in the future. It should be no surprise, Caird thinks, that the 
content of later Jewish prophecy came more and more to focus, not simply on the restoration of the 
individuality of a national covenant, but on a messiah-figure — “to an extravagant hope of the 
triumph of Israel over all her enemies, and of the re-establishment of the kingdom of David on a 
grander scale as a sovereignty over the whole earth...to apocalyptic visions of the Messianic 
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kingdom. 
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Jesus and Second Temple Judaism. Caird’s understanding of the relation between prophetic Judaism and 
“the religion of Jesus” is best exemplified in comments made regarding the figure of the Suffering 
Servant in the Book of Isaiah (ch. 53). One line of argument, he notes, holds the existence of 
messianic precursors in pre-Christian and/or non-Christian literature disproves the uniqueness of 
Jesus’ claims to be the Messiah. Since the Suffering Servant is one such example from pre-Christian 
literature, it seems to follow Jesus’ claims cannot be w/er/y unique. Even if Christian writers claimed 
the prophecy of the Suffering Servant anticipates the claims made in the Gospels about the man 
Jesus, we are still left with the fact that the prophet Isaiah did not — indeed, could not — have in 
mind the actual man Jesus. The Gospel writers wrote with the advantage of hindsight; the prophet 
did not. 

Caird’s analysis of this argument moves discernibly from a critique empirical consciousness 
to an account of the role that self-consciousness plays in the development of religion.°” He offers as 
a point of comparison the “golden rule.” Just as the golden rule can be found among Jewish rabbis 
and Confucian moralists long before Jesus commanded his followers to love their neighbour as 
themselves, there is little purpose in denying the existence of “these and many others points of 
contact between Christian and pre-Christian thought.””*’ The uniqueness of Christianity will not be 
decided upon “some special ethical precept or principle, to which nothing analogous can be found 
in any previous religious ot philosophical system; for, in a sense, all moral truth is implicitly 
contained in the first experiences of a self-conscious being,” The same goes for arguments 
pointing to messiah-figures in pre-Christian and/or non-Christian literature in order to disprove the 
uniqueness of the man Jesus’ claims. These misunderstand the nature of what is being claimed in the 


Gospels. If Christianity is h7storica/ly unique — and Caird thinks it is — its uniqueness will resist every 
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merely empirical determination and must instead be sought in “a new organic conception of human 
life in its relations to nature and to God—which, taken in its entirety, has no previous counterpart, 
and which, indeed, constitutes the greatest step that has ever been gained in the spiritual 
development of man.” To illustrate what exactly is meant by “a new organic conception of human 
life,” let us consider Caird’s account of the later development of Judaism. 

Caird’s account of the development of Second Temple Judaism (which Caird terms “Later 
Judaism’) is especially revealing for what he understands to be the practical consequences of the 
evolution of religion. In the course of time, Prophetic Judaism, which was concerned to make sense 
of the Babylonian exile, gave way to Second Temple Judaism, which found the Jewish people back 
in their homeland, but under the successive rule of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. Burdened by 
the oppressive weight of foreign rule, the religion of Second Temple Judaism turned inwards to 
contemplate subjective or spiritual realities and away from the practical conditions of bodily life: 

the prophetic message came to be one in which the universal was throughout 

opposed to the particular; the God of the universe to a merely national divinity; the 

claim to divine protection based on justice and mercy, to a claim based on 

membership in a particular nation and observance of its national customs; and, 

finally, the service of the heart to the outward setvice of ritual and sactrifice.*” 

In this state of heightened tension, Second Temple Judaism became more susceptible to interpreting 
the opposition between the zs and the ought in purely abstract terms: “The Persian [i.e. Zoroastrian] 
dualism of good and evil spirits found entrance into Israel just because of the widening of morality 
and religion beyond their merely national forms.” He notes how the figure of Satan first made an 


appearance in the Book of Job, where “he seems to be still regarded as a minister of God.”°” But in 


Second Temple Judaism, this suggestive personification of an evil principle “becomes so strongly 
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expressed as to approximate to a Manichaean dualism.””” “Between the close of the prophetic 
wtitings and the Christian era...the idea of a kingdom of evil, a realm of demons ruled by Satan or 
Beelzebub, and forming the opposite counterpart to a realm of angels ruled by God, had gained 
possession of the Jewish mind.”°” 

Without wanting to labour the point more than necessaty, it bears repeating we are not 
primarily interested here with any one of Caird’s claims, i.e., with what he says. Caird does not write 
with the advantage of a large body of 20" century secondary literature on the period of Second 
Temple Judaism. When he claims it was in this “stirring up of the deepest springs of all that was best 
and all that was worst in the consciousness of the time,” Judaism made the “first step toward the 


xoloto, the distinction and division of these confused moral forces into opposing hosts,’”” 


we must 
keep in mind that he has only a superficial acquaintance with the apocalyptic outlook of Second 
Temple Judaism. Instead, we are interested how he says what he has to say. This means we must resist 
any inclination to judge Caird for not having kept up with the latest scholarly research, which is 
available to us, but, obviously, not to him. Our attention must be focused squarely on the self- 
conscious form of his narrative, in and through which are woven references to Kant and Hegel. 
These demand our attention. 

Caird argues the first step towards the moment of eschatologial xeio1o was made by John the 
Baptist, whose message can be understood with reference to the philosophy of Kant. John preached 
repentance in preparation for “an exferna/ kingdom of heaven, which should be established among 
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men by a transcendent act of divine power’”’’® because what is “presented to us is only that of a 


moral pteparation for a religious deliverance, which has to be externally added to it.”””” The message 
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preached by John’s message therefore appears very much like “the Kantian philosophy [in which] 
immortality and God had to be postulated to give room for the accomplishment of the endless task 
of morality.”’” Why so? The act of repentance itself is unable to cause God to act in the world for 
the simple reason that God is presented as a postulate of practical reason. Repentant persons act in 
lieu of an end that can only be conceived as a sudden interruption into the cosmos from “outside” — 
which will come at some, as yet to be determined, point in the future. 

The Kantian significance of Second Temple Judaism’s apocalyptic outlook was that the 
“consciousness of the age” demanded a solution which could not be drawn from its own spiritual 
resources.” While there existed a wide-spread desire the Kingdom of God would be established on 
earth, the trials and tribulations of the age stretched the consciousness of Second Temple Judaism 


almost to the point of breaking” 


— “almost to the point of dualism; in which, indeed, heaven and 
earth were set against each other, and the latter was regarded as, at least for a time, abandoned to the 
power of evil.”**' In the confusion, Second Temple Judaism became preoccupied with the present 
failure to establish a national community that that fulfilled the terms of the covenant; its messianic 
hopes became attached to “outward conquest and sovereignty.” 

Into (or, better yet, out of) the breach that opened between Judaism’s 7s and ought stepped 
the religion of Jesus, which was centered on the Gospel narrative of the life, death, and resurrection 
of the man Jesus. Caird’s skillful use of Hegel’s dialectical method is on display where he argues that 
in the Gospel narrative, “the subjective tendency [of Judaism] to the point where the subject frees 
itself from all relation to an objectivity which is external to itself, and thereby becomes capable of 
recognising an objectivity which is not external.’””*’ What exactly does Caird mean by “an objectivity 
578 Caird, Refigion I, 101. 
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which is not external’? Does this concept obtain in an actual object? It is even possible for the 
concept to obtain in an object, if the object is not external? Certainly under the form that Caird 
describes for empirical consciousness, the idea of an object that is not external 70 a subject - which is 
to say, an object which is not subject to the a prior forms of perception, space and time — must 
produce some version of a Kantian antinomy. However, set within relative unity of person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world, Caird’s meaning begins to assume a much clearer form: 


The teaching of Jesus contrasts with that of the greatest Jewish prophets, and even 
with that of his immediate predecessor, John the Baptist, in so far as it is a preaching 
of reconciliation with God, and that, not in the future, but immediately in the present; 
and not something to be added from without to human life, but on the basis of an 
original unity. 


And further, 


Jesus, as the “Son of Man,—to use the characteristic title which he gives to 
himself,—is conscious that man is capable of being at one with God; nay, that this is 
the sole attitude of consciousness in which man can be at one with himself. And 
what Jesus felt in himself, he could call upon all men to share, not as one who 
summoned them to a task alien to their natures, or laid upon them a yoke, a foreign 
yoke, like the legal service of the Pharisees, but as one who invited them to be what 
they really are. 


As it came from the lips of its founder, Christianity is nothing less than an “absolute practical 
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idealism.” Caird argues the man Jesus preached the Gospel of an “objectivity that is not external,” 


to according to which “man can be at one with himself.” The kingdom of God was not simply at 
hand, ready to break into human life and human history from impossible metaphysical “outside’’; it 
as and always has been present-at-hand, waiting to be found within the circle of every person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world. 

The lengthy historical narrative of The Evolution of Religion has finally brought us to the advent 


of Absolute religion. Caird leads his audience to the conclusion that God’s revelation of himself to 
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humanity is, in actual fact, his revelation to humanity of its own self-conscious nature. The religious 
“consciousness of the infinite” has “evolved” to the point where it corresponds perfectly to a 
complex conception of a person’s self-consciousness experience of the world — which is both utterly 
universal and utterly individual, obtaining always and everywhere, but is first revealed, in historical 
terms, in the bodily life, bodily death, and bodily resurrection of the man Jesus. Caird’s reasoning 
can be summarized thus: if it is not possible for persons to conceive of God as an object in the 
world, nor in utter abstraction from objects in the world, then it is not given for persons to know 
God ether as he in relation to objects oras he is n himself: If persons claim any knowledge of God — 
including the knowledge that there is no God — it will be a knowledge given under conditions 
appropriate to their knowledge of objects. That is to say: a person’s knowledge of God is always a 
knowledge of God as he is for ws. And persons can only know what God is for us, if they know what 
objects are for ws — and, more to the point, what they are 7” and for themselves as objects — which is the 
sum and substance of God’s revelation of himself in the man Jesus. 

It is worth reiterating, contra Mander ef a/, this conception of revelation does not presume a 
seatch for an abstract philosophical identity. The essence of Caird’s argument is that God’s 
revelation of himself to humanity does not have the purpose of rescuing persons from their 
humanity — 1i.e., from their bodily lives — but to restore them to it. It is not (and never was) that 
persons must first know God to deductively reason about what can be known about their own 
selves or their world. Nor is it (nor was it ever) that a person must first know about their own selves 
and their world to inductively reason about what can be known about God. To highlight exactly 
where Caird’s thought departs from the treatment it is given in the secondary literature, we can say a 
person’s the knowledge of world, self, and God are immediately related to each other in a way 
reminiscent of the opening paragraph of Calvin’s Institutes: a person’s knowledge of God and self 


(and world) is so inextricably intertwined that in seeking to know God, persons discover that God 
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has been present all along, drawing them towards a knowledge of their own selves; and that in the 
act of seeking to know themselves, persons discover that God has been present all along, drawing 
them towards a knowledge of him. But the knowledge of God and the knowledge of self (and 

world) are ultimately not two forms of knowledge; they are one form of knowledge whose source, 


both in theoretical and practical terms, is ultimately one: the man Jesus. 


The Absolute Religion 

Caird’s discussion of Absolute religion is noteworthy for its ability to move between theoretical 
discussion and biblical exegesis. There is a danger, then, he may seem to accomplish nothing more 
than to catalogue a series of pious statements and quotations. But these seemingly pious statements 
and quotations, which enliven Caird’s discussion of Absolute religion, serve the purpose of 
demonstrating how the synthetic logic of the biblical texts drives towards their ultimate self- 
conscious conclusion: that /ogos must be sought in /estoria; that /ogos, if it is to be communicable, must 
become flesh; that it must take the form of another person with whom one shares the world. 
Readers therefore ought to resist the temptation to assume Caird’s use of the biblical text is not 
worthy of serious philosophical reflection. For it is integral to his critique of empirical consciousness 
that it is worthy. 

With the advent of Absolute religion, the narrative of The Evolution of Religion arrives at the 
place and time a person first realizes the ¢e/os of humanity’s self-conscious nature. The man Jesus 
concretely individuates the abstract Logos of God, and by doing so, he becomes the first person to 
realize the true from of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world. The result is to bring into 
conscious alignment what persons think they are with what they actually are, which, hitherto, have been out 
of alignment. Persons are (indeed, always have been and always will be) the embodiments of a self- 


conscious nature. The form that Absolute religion gives to self-conscious experience for the first 
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time in human history finds the universality of its concept, se/f-consciousness, is perfectly conformed to 
the complex individuality of its object, “he tvo-sided form off a person’s actual self-conscious experience of the 
world, in and through which they find themselves as one among those many objects, inanimate and 
animate, self-conscious and otherwise, with whom they share a world. Stated in language more 
appropriate to the biblical text: human beings are created in the image of God. 

Caird summarizes the meaning of Absolute religion in terms of its two basic teachings: first, 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all men, and second, that only by dying to oneself 
may one truly live.’ He regards these two teachings as complementary: the practical realization of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all men only becomes a possibility in and with the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus,** which makes Jesus “the first-born of many brethren.” 

The faith in a Father in heaven who is manifested in the life of man on earth, could 

not reveal its real meaning till, in the power of it, the Son of Man had shown himself 

able to meet all the sorrows that flesh is heir, and all those which men can inflict 

upon each other. The lesson that by dying to himself man can live, and, indeed, that 

this is for him the only way to spiritual life, could not be taught except by one who 

made the last sacrifice of the natural life itself, and who, in making it, faced the 

utmost manifestation of evil passion in others.” 

Absolute religion transforms the meaning of bodily suffering and death — and, by so doing, deepens 
how persons conceive of the nature of human community. If, as has been famously claimed, the 
whole of human life is ultimately a mediation on death, Caird offers as points of comparison the 
examples of “highest” type of objective religion, “the pantheist, mediating on the finite and 
transitory nature of all things, often rises a kind of passionless heroism, which escapes the fear of 
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death just by recognizing its universality,” and one of the greatest examples of subjective religion, 


Plato, who, reflecting on the death of Socrates, seeks “in a continued effort, by asceticism and 
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abstraction, to liberate the intelligence from the bonds of flesh in which it is bound.”””” However, 
the meaning that Absolute religion invests in bodily suffering and death is predicated on neither 
passive submission to external forces, nor slipping the surly bonds of flesh — both of which end with 
the extinguishment of bodily life. The man Jesus submits to bodily suffering and death in order to 
redeem bodily life — and, in so doing, he provides a pattern for how persons ought to think about 
and act towards each other. 

Caird argues that the first of these distinctively Christian teachings to assume a clearly 
discernable form was that only by dying to oneself may one truly live. Caird argues the teaching’s 
basic form — the unconditional renunciation on the part of the person gua subject for the promise of 
a restoration for the person gua individual — already appeared in Jesus’ parables about the Kingdom 
of God, in injunctions like, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added to you.’”””’ But its quintessential expression is found in the writings of the 
Apostle Paul, whose special genius was to apply the synthetic logic of the parables to the idea of a 
coming messiah: “he renounced the belief in a conquering king, who should set his own feet and the 
feet of his nation on the necks of their enemies, and substituted for it the idea of a Christ who 
should overcome only by suffering and self-sacrifice.’ Reflecting on the meaning of Jesus’s death, 
Paul discerned that the Kingdom of God must have more than a merely objective fulfillment in the 
establishment of an earthly kingdom. This insight enabled him to “connect with the idea of a crucified 
Messiah the idea of a universal Messiah, and this latter idea at once awakens in him a conviction of his 
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own mission to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. 
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Caird’s reading of the Apostle Paul’s epistles is recognizably Lutheran, but with the intention 


596 


to criticize Lutheran doctrinal emphases.” He argues that Paul saw “the whole meaning of the life 


of Christ was gathered up in his death,”””” which enabled him to “emancipate Christianity from the 


limitations of Judaism, and from all the special conditions of its first expression.”*”* 


The simple intuition of Jesus, that “he who would save his life must lose it,” was, in 
the first place, projected into the form of an outward event, as the history of a 
Messiah, who died to rise again; and then, in the second place, it was reinterpreted, as 
the great moral law of the life of man.” 


Caird observes that Paul’s portrayal of Jesus tended to concentrate the entire significance of Jesus’ 
life in his death, which had the consequence that the meaning assigned to Jesus’ life problematically 
tended towards conceptual abstraction. In this respect, he thinks, it is surely significant that Paul was 


not one the original disciples, “who could not...forget Christ after the flesh.” Though this saved 
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him, so to speak, “from the difficulty of conceiving of him as one man among others,” it also 


accounts for his inability to discern the intrinsic unity of the ethical with the religious consciousness 
— ort between Law and Gospel.*” Paul transfers 


the all but absolute antithesis made between the Law, which intensifies the 
consciousness of sin and so stimulates its development, and the spirit of the life in 
Christ which, as appropriated by faith, delivers us at once from sin and from the law 
that condemns it...directly to life, and so divides the history of man into two halves: 
in one of them the law of self-seeking is continually rooting itself more deeply in his 
soul, even by means of his very efforts to throw it off; while, in the other, the sudden 
outflow of good from above through the self-sacrifice of Christ, at once terminates 
the rule of evil and initiates a new life for man.” 


Further, 


5% See Caird, Re/igion II, where he discusses “the relation of the Pauline Gospel to the Jewish Law” by analogy to “the relation of 
Protestantism to Latin Christendom.” (299) The lesson he discerns in both is that “there is a natural illusion by which every great 
crisis in the development of man seems, to those who experience it, to bring the ultimate goal of human endeavor close to them and 
even to put it within their grasp.” (302) 
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in St. Paul’s teaching there begins a kind of separation of Christ from humanity and a 

kind of identification of him with God, which is practically a return to the Jewish 

opposition of God and man, and a denial of the distinctive title which Christ gave 

himself as the Son of Man. St. Paul, indeed, as we have seen, speaks of Christ as the 

“second man from heaven,” and he insists upon his having come ‘in the likeness of 

sinful flesh’; but he regards Christ’s life in the flesh as an episode between a life in 

glory before his birth and a life in glory after his death, and thus takes him out of all 

the ordinary conditions of humanity.’ 

Concentrating the meaning of Jesus’ life into his death, Caird claims that Paul was led to divide 
humanity into discrete halves. The problematic consequence of this strategy was to resist the 
ultimate identification of the man Jesus with the “ordinary conditions of humanity.” 

The form of Caird’s critical comments regarding the Apostle Paul’s teaching regarding the 
death of Jesus are remarkably similar to an argument made in Soren Kierkegaard’s Philosophical 
Fragments, which considers the relative advantages of the eye-witness disciple over the disciple who 
receives the teachet’s message second-hand.*” Much like Kierkegaard, Caird has no interest in 
assigning a merely objective advantage to any particular generation of disciples — an eye-witness 
disciple’s relative proximity notwithstanding. However, unlike Kierkegaard, Caird is interested in the 
role that objectivity plays in the transmission of the Gospel message. He recognizes that there is 
something peculiarly true about calling the message of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, so to 
speak, “good news” — and not merely “good speculation.” For good news to be good news, it must 
have a practical import: it will not be exhausted in merely theoretical formulations, but will contend 
with the bodily conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world — and this, he claims, 
the Apostle Paul was ultimately unable to do. 

The Apostle John provides the original expression of the second distinctively Christian 
teaching of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all. Significantly, in this respect, Caird 
says “we are under a debt to this narrow Jewish church” — referring to the group of Jesus’ original 
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disciples — which “did not pass away till it had gathered together those records of the earthly life of 
Jesus according to the flesh,’”*” bringing to completion “that synthesis of the universal and the 
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individual, to which Christianity owes so much of its power over the hearts of men.”*” Caitd argues, 
“the bare universal is like a disembodied soul that has lost the power of action in the finite world, 
[but] the individual who is regarded as the organ of a universal principle, the universal principle 
which has incarnated itself for the perception or imagination in an individual life, take[s] hold upon 
man by both sides of his nature.”°* The Apostle John understood “the general idea needs, so to 
speak, to be embodied or incarnated, to be ‘made flesh and to dwell among men’ in all the fullness 
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of realisation in a finite individuality””” so that “the individualized manifestation of God in a 


humanity...is perfectly conformed to that which it has to express.’”*"” 

This is, in my estimation, Caird’s succinct summary of the Prologue to the Gospel of John: 
the Logos of God, the idea of the infinite which works its way in and through the complex whole of a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world, became flesh, taking its place among the many olyects of that experience. What 
was before merely a subjectively-held idea, whose reference to the external world was at best 
ambiguous, now appears externally — not as a mere object in the world — but as another person who 
shares one’s own self-conscious nature. The abstract (and so indeterminate) idea of the Absolute 
became concrete; that is, it was individuated in certain place and at specific point in time. 

To illustrate the novelty of the John’s “idea of a divine humanity,” Caird mentions “such 
men as Buddha, Socrates, and Luther, whose manhood and age are the fulfilment of an idea 


conceived in youth, and who treat their whole life, and even it may be their death, as the clay in 


which the moral work of art is realised.” These were “great men,” each of who “stands before his 
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contemporaries as an external image of excellence, which may, indeed, awaken a new spirit in those 
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who are able even partially to appreciate it.”°'’ Insofar as these men were “great,” however, the 


“external image” of their greatness is refers to some particular thing, or particular set of things, that 
they have said or done, which, again, have reference to external realities. Their greatness, the thing 
that sets them apart from other persons, is not bound up essentially in who they are. 

The same is not true of the man Jesus: 


And if it was the founder of Christianity who first realised in its full meaning the 
truth which we philosophically express by saying that the consciousness of God is 
presupposed and implied in the consciousness of the world, and even more directly 
in the consciousness of self—and that therefore a self-conscious being cannot know 
what he really is, or realise his good except in utter self-surrender to God—then 
there is a supreme reason why all generations of men should call him divine, not, 
indeed, as isolated from others, but as the “first-born” of many brethren.” By him, as 
by no other individual before, the pure idea of a divine humanity was apprehended 
and made into the great principle of life; and, consequently, in so far as that idea can 
be regarded as realised in an individual—and it was a necessity of feeling and 
imagination that it should be regarded as so realised—in no other could it find so 
pure an embodiment. Nay, we may add that, so long as it was regarded as embodied 
in him only in the same sense in which it flowed out from him to others, so long the 
primacy attributed to Christ could not obscure the truth. It only furnished it with a 
typical expression, whereby the movement of the feeling and the imagination were 
kept in harmony with that of the intelligence.°” 


The “external image” living on after Jesus’ death refers back to the same self-conscious nature in 
which it first arose. And, perhaps more importantly, apart from that self-conscious nature, its 
meaning is quickly obscured — as it is only here, Caird claims, “could it find so pure an 
embodiment.” 

We can summarize the preceding by saying the meaning of the man Jesus’ death is thus 
concentrated in the existential fact of self-consciousness’ embodiment. We can also see Caitd’s 
conception of the man Jesus parts ways with that of Hegel, about whom, as we noted earlier, he 
suggested, “in spite of his constant insistence on the negative element in existence, and on ‘the 
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earnestness, the pain, the labour, and the patience’ involved in that element, does not entirely escape 
the accusation of ‘healing the hurt’ of man too ‘slightly’””*”’ In the threefold movement of the 
Hegelian logic, bodily resurrection would seem to impede the movement of Jesus’ spirit — which 
must be freed from its former sensuous conditions into order to sally forth into human history. For 
while Hegel held it necessary for the man Jesus to die a human death, he was ambivalent, even on 
the most generous of interpretations, about the possibility of bodily resurrection. Caird departs from 
this Hegelian script when he readily affirms that “now this ideal had shown itself as real wzthout, in 
the death and resurrection of Christ; and it was showing itself as real w7thin, for everyone in whom 
the same spirit was sympathetically awakened.”*" 

What exactly is involved in the self-conscious appropriation of the external image of the man 
Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection? The appropriation of the image — if it is to conform to the 
bodily conditions of a person’s self-conscious experience of the world — will involve a complex dual- 
determination of the man Jesus somewhere in space (a determination of outer sense) and somewhen®” in 
time (a determination of inner sense). That image thereby fulfills the hopes of Prophetic Judaism, 
which had first learned to distinguish between inner and outer sense, but which had located the 
fulfillment of humanity’s hopes at some point in the future. 

Now, if, as was claimed earlier, Caird holds God’s revelation of himself in the man Jesus is 
his revelation of humanity’s own essentially self-conscious nature, then this dual-determination will 
also provide a pattern for how persons ought to think about and consequently act towards each 
other. The self-conscious form of any person’s relationship to any other person will therefore 


necessarily involve a complex dual-determination to somewhere in space (a determination of outer sense) 


and to somewhen in time (a determination of inner sense), which serves to underscore the existential 
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fact that human relationships are always and everywhere mediated by the externalities of their 
individual bodily lives — apart from which, if we follow the logic of Caird’s argument through to its 
synthetic conclusion, there is no purpose in speaking of those relationships as human. Thus Caird 
concludes, “God is conceived as the Father of Spirits, and, therefore, as a principle of spiritual life in 
all men, He, with His infinite claims, is directly present to us in our fellowmen, whenever and 


wherever we meet with them.’”*® 


The Subsequent Development of the Christian Religion 

The prolific historian of Christian doctrine Jaroslav Pelikan points out the greatest challenge to 
Christian orthodoxy in the 18" and 19" centuries was posed by the discovery of “modern historical 
consciousness,” which sought “to discriminate ‘what is essential in Christian religion and doctrine’ 
from ‘what is accidental and constantly changing’ and so only has temporaty value.”*"’ This 
discovery of “modern historian consciousness” has proven especially durable, providing a 
conceptual idiom for Christianity’s critics, and, eventually, also its proponents. The standard 
heterodox critique proposed to strip Christianity down to a bare, “internal” core of meaning, while 
dispensing with whatever belonged to the “external,” historical husk (anthropomorphisms, miracles, 
etc.). The classic orthodox Christian response, John Henry Newman’s An Essay on the Development of 
Doctrine (1845), provided for a historical mediation of Christianity’s essential truth, arguing that there 
was an orderly pattern of development in the history of human thought, and also “that orthodox 
Christian doctrine was not exempt from the general rule of development but was its most profound 
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and brilliant instance.”°'* Todd Regan Statham, in his study of “Dogma and History in Victorian 


Scotland,” prefaces his discussion of a number of conservative Protestant Scottish theologians, 
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including a number of Caird’s fellow Gifford Lecturers, by saying, “perhaps nowhere else was the 
‘triumph of history’ so bitterly contested as in Christian theology” before turning to describe “how 
‘the category of the historical’ challenged and changed the understanding of the form and function 
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of church doctrine.” He argues that Newman’s Essay helped both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics move beyond old polemics around the proper relationship between Scripture and 
Tradition, pointing to the interpretive community of the church “in unfolding the contents of divine 
revelation.” However, Statham suggests, te-centering old polemical problem in the life of the 
interpretive community seems only to have exacerbated existing problems among Caird’s 
contemporaries. Protestants objected that Roman Catholics had no “external” criterion with which 
to judge the merely human contents of history and tradition. Roman Catholics objected that 
Protestants seem plagued by a certain measure of “doctrinal indeterminacy,” since “the acceptance 
of the fact of the development of doctrine by Protestants has made the lack of a centralized 
authority to guide that development conspicuous.” The problem of the unchanging content of 
Christian doctrine related to changing historical circumstances in which it was articulated — how /ogos 
could be sought in Azstoria — remained unresolved. 

Caird is also concerned with the problems the discovery of “modern historical 
consciousness” poses for the interpretation of Christian doctrine. An entire lecture is devoted to its 
explicit discussion (“Lecture Tenth: The General Characteristics of the Evolution of Christianity in 
Post-Apostolic Times’). Very little new material appears in the lecture, and the only thinkers 
mentioned by name are Renan and Hegel — and these only in passing. Caird’s discussion remains at a 
level of extreme generalities, indicative of his desire to treat the hotly contested matter as 


citcumspectly as possible. Nevertheless, a careful reading allows us to position his understanding on 
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modern historical consciousness relative to his contemporaries. We may summarize his position by 
saying that humanity’s self-conscious nature needs no other rule than that which it supplies to its 
own embodied self. To that end, he faults Renan for supposing that ideas necessarily become 
vulgarized by entering into the general course of human history.°” Such a formulation cheapens 
what is being interpreted, reducing the concrete lives of actual persons, and the material evidence 
thereof, to almost an afterthought. While there is an element of truth in Renan’s claim in the sense 
that “when a new principle begins to transform the life of humanity...custom, tradition, and the 
prevailing tendencies of speculation the main interests of action, all seem to be moving from a 
different starting point, and towards a different goal,”®” Caird reminds his audience: 

it is natural that the antagonism of the new principle to the ideas that rule the world 

into which it enters, should at first be exaggerated, both by its supporters and 

opponents, into an absolute opposition [but], the opposition can never really be 

absolute; for, if it were absolute, the principle could not have presented itself to the 

mind of man at all; or if, per impossible, it had presented itself to the mind of one man, 

he could have had no success in communicating it to others.°”* 
This point is worth dwelling for a moment, since it goes to the heart of the difference between 
Absolute religion and other forms of religion and also between self-consciousness and empirical 
consciousness. It ought to go without saying that the human mind is incapable of grasping an 
absolute, self-same truth, or what classical metaphysics identifies as divinity in its transcendent 
simplicity. And, for the sake of argument, even if a human mind (which is to say, the interiority of 
the mind as distinct from the exteriority of the body) could grasp such a truth, no person could ever 
communicate its content to other persons, since communication necessarily includes bodily means. 


Caird thinks the Christian religion is distinguished from other forms of religion (and also from 


empirical consciousness) by its intrinsic grasp of the fact that, in order for truth to be 
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communicated, it must contend with self-consciousness’ embodiment. So we may say that truth 
does not break into the world from an impossible metaphysical “outside,” taking passive human 
minds unawares. The truth instead must always be waiting, ready to be found, ready to transform 
human life through reflection on a person’s self-conscious experience of the world: 


Thus even Christianity, new as in a sense it was, was no idea suddenly launched into 
the world from heaven without any connexion with the previous process of human 
development. It was, and it presented itself as, a ‘fulfilling’ of the law, as an answer to 
the prophetic hopes of Israel, arising partly out of these very hopes themselves. It 
came to the Jews only when their thoughts had been universalised, first, by the 
teaching of the prophets, and then by contact with the Persian and the Greek 
civilisations; and when finally, by the all-levelling power of Rome, they had been 
made to admit practically, if not theoretically, that no nation can be isolated from 
[the whole of] humanity. Christianity was simply the universal principle of religion, 
coming to self-consciousness in the nation which was ripest for the apprehension of 


ine 


Such truth is realized, in effect, only when its content is identical with its material medium of its 
communication — when, in the words of the Apostle John, the Word who was with God, and was 
God, takes human flesh to himself, and says, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” (Jn. 14:6) 
The remainder of the second volume of The Evolution of Religion provides a general 
demonstration of this synthetic process. Though the ultimately victory of the Gospel’s concrete ideal 
is never in doubt, Caird grants the developmental process 
must necessarily be a very gradual and difficult one. For the application of a great 
principle of human life is never a simple analytic movement of thought from 
premises to conclusion; but always a very complex process of growth, involving a 
constant struggle with the environment, and an assimilation of fresh materials from 
it. And this, of course, must lead to the progressive discovery of new meanings in the 
principle itself, meanings which could not have been understood by those who first 
received it. 


Caird does not mean the Christian religion will abandon its original concrete ideal during its 


development. Rather the process of development is by no means a smooth, unimpeded unfolding of 
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an original idea as it assimilates new materials. The subsequent history of the Christian religion (or 
better yet: Christendom) is divided into two periods to illustrate something of the bumpy coutse: 
before and after the Reformation. Immediately following the Apostolic age, “the Church builds itself 
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up into a monarchy on the type of the imperial power of Rome,” whose “aim seems to be to 


crush every secular ambition and desire, to repudiate every claim of individual right, and to bring all 
the thought and action of man into subject to a divine law imposed upon him from without.”* 
Whereas, after the Reformation, the imperial power of the church was shattered, and the “small 
organizations which rise out of its ruins [are unable to] every gain the same power and authority over 
the individual which was possessed by the old system.”*” “The current flows with equal steadiness 
in the direction of liberty; and Christianity is invoked as supporting the claims of the nation, the 
family, and the individual.”°” 

This initial division of historical material — from medieval theoretical abstraction towards 
modern practical concretion — is overly simplistic. Caird himself is not unaware that such broad 
generalizations do grave damage to the material evidence, and he is critical of overly negative 
Protestant portrayals of medieval Christendom. And we are interested primarily, not in what Caird 
has to say, but to how he says what he has to say, so those prejudices shared with his contemporaries 
need not detain us. Attention must be paid instead to how he arranges his historical materials. 

This opens a very different line of inquiry into his account of the development of 
Christendom than is suggested by the initial division of his materials. On closer inspection, we see 
that the radically different character of Christianity before and after the Reformation stems directly 


from the way the divergent emphases of its two antecedent religious traditions were negotiated: “the 


Judaic view of the division between God and His creatures, and the Platonic or Neoplatonic 
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conceptions of the opposition of the ideal and the material world.’””' Before the Reformation the 
content of doctrine tended to be articulated in abstraction from self-conscious experience — “from 
any immediate application to human life and to the world in which man actually lives.” This 
tendency towards theoretical abstraction was a natural consequence of a Neoplatonic tendency to 
see its intelligible ideals in abstraction from the material world. But even with the example late 
medieval mystical speculation,” this tendency was never carried through to its utmost Gnostic ot 
Docetic ends. Caitd argues that the medieval Christian synthesis held the subjective and objective 
poles of self-conscious experience together in an uneasy tension. The Late Antique example 
provided by St. Augustine is instructive: “of all the Fathers of the Church [he] went farthest in the 
direction of pessimism and asceticism, yet utterly rejected the doctrine that matter, or any other 
substantial existence, is essentially evil.”°» 

Caird’s remarks about Christendom during the Reformation are much more positive, yet 
even here we must guard against reading the passing of the medieval synthesis in triumphalist terms. 
The Reformation “once more brought near to man that great goal of Christian hope—the realisation 
of a kingdom of heaven upon earth—a goal which had been all but lost sight of in the ‘other- 
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worldliness’ of revealed religion.” Gospel’s concrete ideal nevertheless remained unrealized: early 


modern Protestantism, represented by persons like “the Judaistic Calvin and Knox, [or] in Cromwell 
and William the Silent,”°” followed “the same recoil upon the subject, and the same protest against 
immediate reality in the interest of an ideal of the soul, which found the Christianity of Calvin is the 


parent of the sentimental Deism of another great citizen of Geneva, Rousseau, who carried the 
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subjectivity of Protestantism farther perhaps than any other writer.”°* Early modern Protestantism 
is responsible for the “disease of introspection and self-contemplation, which puts the exaggerated 
image of self between the individual and the world, between the individual and his fellowmen, and 
even between the individual and God, from which the modern world is only gradually recovering”*” 
with the help of much more recent thinkers “like Kant and Hegel, like Goethe and Wordsworth and 
Carlyle, pointing with more or less clearness and definiteness to the cure.” And though Caird says 
very little about the post-Tridentine Catholic Church, he does allow, “by its continuous opposition 
to Protestantism...é# has preserved that rich tradition of Christian antiquity which the subjective 
spirit of Protestantism has tended to cast aside.” 

Caird’s own understanding of “essence” of the Christian religion is perhaps best seen in 
apparently heterodox statements regarding the doctrine of Christ’s two natures. As a post-Axial 
form of religion, Christianity exhibits the same penchant for abstraction as other forms of subjective 
religion, even though this runs contrary to its own concrete ideal. We saw this already in his 
treatment of Apostle Paul’s idealization of the death of man Jesus, which, he claims, was responsible 
for “all those theological puzzles about the unity of two natures in one person, in which the later 
theology of the church involved itself.” This idealization of death, he argues, inspired subsequent 
generations of Christian thinkers to conceive of the unity of divinity and humanity in the person of 
the man Jesus as an abstract, or “external,” addition of two metaphysically dissimilar natures, one 


divine and one human — not the man Jesus’ self-conscious realization of a divine-human unity, in 


which both inner and outer, subject and object, soul and body, have their proper place.“ The 
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examples of late antique Gnosticism, late medieval mysticism, and modern Protestant subjectivism 
provide evidence of a persistent tendency to exaggerate of one side of the Christian synthesis over 
the other. However, insofar as the /ogos must be sought in Azstoria, the unity of divine and human 
natures must be sought on the basis of an original self-conscious unity — such that God is Creator 
and human beings, alone among all other beings and things, may be said to bear his image. He offers 
the work of Augustine, the Protestant Reformers, and more explicitly, Hegel, as examples of the 
countervailing tendency to restore the Christian synthesis to its original ground in a person’s self- 


conscious experience of the world centered in their bodily life. 


Conclusion 

The mature phase of Caird’s career, we have already seen, began with a formulation of the idea of 
self-consciousness in which persons to a consciousness of self through their consciousness of 
objects, in and among which they found themselves gua object. We have now traced that 
formulation through to its provisional conclusion that persons, under the bodily conditions of their 
self-conscious experience of the world, only ever encounter the Absolute in and through other 
persons — and ultimately, in historical terms, in and through one other person, the man Jesus. This is 
the provisional conclusion towards which the entirely of Caird’s literary oewvre has been reaching. 
The absolute practical idealism of the man Jesus “anchors” a person’s self-conscious attention in 
their self-conscious experience of the world. It presumes that human beings are always and 
everywhere rational beings. Such a rational nature, however, is never found in abstraction from 
bodily life, but only ever in and through it — and on that account a person’s rational nature is also a 


religious nature. 
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7. Conclusion 


Truth must approach the human mind in the first instance, not in 
general but in particular form — not abstractly in a proposition, but 
concretely in a phenomenon. In other words the symbol must 
precede the thought, and evolve it. Abstractions mean literally 
nothing to a man, who has not some experience of his own or others, 
by which to interpret them. We have not the faculty, which Swift 
gives his Laputian projectors of building downwards from the air. 
There must be a solid basis of fact for all our structures. Not that I 
mean by this, that spiritual truth is a mere induction from experience. 
Far otherwise. Experience, facts, only furnish the occasion for our 
spiritual intuitions. I only assert that the occasion is necessary: or in 
other words, an outward symbol, a body, is necessary for every 
human thought, and till the thought is, in some measure, embodied 
outwardly, it cannot be realized inwardly. 


Caird, Reform and the Reformation, §5 


We cannot therefore, throw off the yoke of past ages-or build up 
from the foundation the structure of social and political life “as if 
nothing had been built before”. It is impossible, if it were desirable, 
to act as if the past were not. If we approach it with a cut-and-dry 
constitution formed out of our imaginings, we will be certain to 
destroy the forms that were there before, but we have no security 
that we will be able to substitute that which we think better. Rather 
we have the certainty that we will not be able. For the plan of the 
universe never shapes itself by the thought of an individual, but the 
individual must endeavor [sic] to shape his thought by it. 


Caird, Reform and the Reformation, §7 
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Unlike the previous contemporary reflections, this final piece reflecting on the original draft of the 
uncompleted Card thesis is not intended as a preface. The actual text of the Conclusion, drafted more 
than five years ago, was in such a rough state that I decided to start over from scratch. My decision to 
set it aside testifies to the loss of mental focus, already discernible in Chapter 5 and Chapter 6, that I 
experienced towards the end of the drafting process. The text still exists on my computer, on 
Microsoft OneDrive, and in the email boxes of a couple of professors, but that is where it will be left 
to die, never again to see the light of day. Readers will have to take my word on the matter. 


The Critique of Bodily Reason 


The advantage of starting over from scratch, after having reflected extensively on the process 
of writing the thesis, is the ability to chart a new course. The original title that I had chosen for the 
thesis was Edward Caird’s Concept of Religion. The argument was roughly that presented in the draft 
chapters. The title that I have chosen for this reflection is Edward Caird’s Critique of Bodily Reason. The 
new title incorporates the arguments presented in the draft chapters and develops upon them in ways 
I had only the briefest glimpse of at the time they were originally drafted. When I returned to the 
thesis, I had very clearly in mind that the argument of Hege/and Kant (1889) about the embodiment of 
self-consciousness, the division of self-consciousness between into outer and inner sides, and the 
assignment of space as the form of outer sense and time as the form of inner sense. Not so the 
assertion of self-consciousness’ fundamental orientation towards objects in the external world, which 
becomes especially important in Caird’s Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion. Looking back 
over the development of his thought, I must grant that such an orientation is already implicit in the 
idea that self-consciousness is nothing apart from embodiment. But questions about its historical 
origins, which are of necessity individual origins in the sense of being identified with certain persons, 
or groups of persons, in particular places at particular times, forces the issue in a way not anticipated 
in Caird’s earlier works of philosophical criticism. Nor did the importance of the apparently enigmatic 
formulation of a self-conscious being’s encounter with “an objectivity that is not external,” which 
stands at the center of his discussion of the religion of Jesus, stand out as clearly as it does now. I had 
already confronted this idea in the drafting of the original text, but it did not cohere very easily with 
the other things I had found in Caird’s work. In essence, as I conceptualize it today, the idea of “an 
objectivity that is not external” captures in a few words the encounter of one person with other 
persons through the various forms of material media encountered in the external world: be that a body 
or some medium of communication like texts, artefacts, and the like. The other person is objective in 
the sense that they are not reducible to one’s own bodily self: they are objective moreover insofar as 
they can be observed or something of their life can be inferred from trace impressions left on the 
material media. But they are also not external in the sense that they are not reducible to the various 
forms of material encountered in the external world — and are, in that respect, like one’s own bodily 
self and ought to be regarded as such. 


These are the basic elements of what I now term Caird’s critique of bodily reason, which 
holds that it is unreasonable to regard persons merely as objects in the world or to abstract persons 
from that same world and regard them as merely subjects. It is unreasonable to regard persons on 
such terms because persons find their own bodily self in that world long before they think to raise 
critical questions about the nature and limits of human reason. The question that I want to explore in 
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this Conclusion regards what can be learned from Caird’s idealism? In the preface to Chapter 6, I tried 
to chart a course between a “secular” reader who thought biblical exegesis to be passé and a 
“Christian” reader who was predisposed to be skeptical of heterodox statements regarding the man 
Jesus. I assumed that Caird can be both a member of a specific religious community and have 
something of value to say regarding human nature as such. What do I think is that something of value? 


I believe at this point it is possible to leave Mander’s account of Caird’s Absolute idealism 
as an account of how God comes to consciousness of himself through Nature and especially History. 
The idea that Caird goes in search of an absolute philosophical identity must give way to a more 
modest project: a search for a philosophical analogy between the Absolute and a person’s self- 
conscious experience of the world. Where does that leave us? When I originally drafted Chapter 6 and 
pondered the contours of Caird’s conception of Absolute religion, I was unsure of what to make of 
the way he positioned the story of the man Jesus’ bodily resurrection in his historical narrative. It 
underscored an important point of departure from a strictly Hegelian form of idealism. That much 
was obvious. At the time, though, I still found it difficult not to interpret the claim in the old empirical 
categories of my undergraduate and graduate training in the study of history: as a mere factual claim 
about a historical occurrence, one whose veracity could either be demonstrated or disproved, but 
pointedly could never be demonstrated or disproved with anything like an absolute certainty. A 
“Christian” reader would incline to the former; a “secular” reader, the latter. But these hypothetical 
readers are talking past each other; their prior commitments prompt them to look for certain outcomes 
in the material evidence. 


Today my reading of Caird’s take on the man Jesus’ bodily resurrection is both broadened 
and deepened; I now read it as the ultimate consequence of his idea of self-consciousness. Here is the 
passage in which the single reference to the resurrection in the whole of The Evolution of Religion occuts: 


He is the outward revelation of the divine love stooping to men, through whom alone 
man can rise to God. Until he came, such revelation of God as there was, could only 
tantilise man by the vision of an infinite ideal which stood inaccessible above and apart 
from him, but was not an immanent power within and without him that could enable 
him to overcome the world and himself. But now this ideal had shown itself as real 
without, in the death and resurrection of Christ; and it was showing itself as real wzthin, 
for everyone in whom the same spirit was sympathetically awakened. 


64 Caird, Religion Il, 210. This text appears written to call back to another text I quoted at the beginning of Chapter 5, 
which I used to help orient readers to the discussion of the historical narrative of The Evolution of Religion. 


What I have said may thus be summed up: Man, by the very constitution of his mind, has three ways of 
thinking open to him. He can look ov#wards, upon the world around him; he can look iwards, upon the 
self within him; and he can look upwards, to the God above him, to the Being who unites the outward 
and the inward worlds and manifests himself in both. (Caird, Re/gion I, 77) 


Here “the Being who unites the outward and the inward worlds and manifests himself in both” transcends or overreaches 
the distinction between external and internal. When Caird comes to the discussion of the resurrection of the man Jesus, 
the distinction between the external and the internal is shown to be united within the life of an individual person. 
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The text is also a perfectly balanced expression of the formula I have employed throughout this 
document: 


individual (subject/object) — individual (subject/object), or Absolute 


What does this mean for the interpretation of Caird’s idea of self-consciousness? Persons situate their 
bodily selves here and now in relation to the man Jesus who is ¢here and ¢hen — coordinating the external 
spatial determinants in relation to the internal temporal determinants. By so doing, they “raise,” if not 
an actual physical fact, then in a mental simulacrum, the man Jesus from the grave. (Obviously mere 
mortals like ourselves are not raising the dead.) This, in fact, is the same thing Caird has done at every 
step along the way through his works of philosophical criticism and the two series of Gifford Lectures. 
He goes to the material evidence of the human past looking for what persons have made of their 
bodily lives, so to speak, raising them out of the dust of history. There is an obvious parallel to be 
drawn here to the critique of the Transcendental Dialectic, which we examined at the end of Chapter 
3, where Caird asked whether Kant’s empirical conclusion regarding the ideas of the world, the self, 
and God was the end of the matter and pointed instead to the relative unity of a person’s self-conscious 
experience of the world. Rather than debate the mere historical factuality of resurrection, he wants his 
audience to see in the gospel narrative bodily resurrection an analogy for how historical scholarship 
ought to be practiced. Rather than making a merely empirical claim, he wants his readers to also go to 
the material evidence of the human past looking for what persons have made of their bodily lives. In 
other words, we can say that in Caird’s telling resurrection is not a historical fact — which is to say, it’s 
not a discrete object of empirical consciousness. It’s an intellectual exercise in which one participates 
to the degree one contends with the nature and limitations of bodily life. 


Caird’s engagement with Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason raises a question about in what sense 
the study of human history is objective and in what sense it is subjective. By invoking this distinction, 
I intend to recall an ongoing scholarly debate about in what sense we may talk about the study of 
history as a science and as an art, the former possibility indicating determinateness, lawfulness, and 
even predictability and the latter possibility, freedom, creativity, and apparently arbitrary outcomes. 
Caird’s contribution to this conversation is to recenter the discussion on whether space and time (and 
by extension the human past) is objective or whether and in what sense it is subjective. The study of 
human history is firmly in the hands of specialist scholars publishing monographs on discrete topics 
working in clearly labelled departments on university campuses. The relatively recent embrace of 
interdisciplinarity and a generic interest in history beyond the History Department notwithstanding, 
the pride of place accorded to specialization requires that the study of human history be regarded in 
some sense or other as the study of objective phenomena. Caird agrees: insofar as scholars sit in their 
office in front of a computer screen and surrounded by books, or peruse the stacks in the library, or 
sift through the original source material in the archive, the scholar examines an objective material 
media. That material media is external to their bodily self; it is locatable (and movable) in space relative 
to their bodily self. But Caird agrees with the following caveat: per his critique of empirical 
consciousness, the specialist scholar also has a body which is locatable (and movable) in space and 
time. That will mean the scholar needs to pay attention to the difference between the material 
evidence, which they encounter ere and now, and the “object” of historical study (ie., what other 
persons have said and done), which occurred ¢here and shen. Consequently, Caird cannot agree that the 
study of human history is merely the study of a set objective phenomena. Nor, at the same time, can 
he accept that the study of human history is a purely subjective inquiry without any reference to an 
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objective world. Both the ideal of scientific objectivity proposed by von Ranke and the most extreme 
flights of fancy proposed by postmodern/post-structuralist historians are therefore ruled out of 
bounds. For the inference from /ere and now to something which occurred shere and then involves a 
self-conscious spatiotemporal positioning of one’s bodily self, externally in space and internally in 
time, relative to both the material evidence and to the historical occurrence. And, if Caird’s argument 
is followed through to its conclusion, the scholar encounters in the material evidence that 
aforementioned “objectivity which is not external,” the trace impressions on a material media of other 
persons’ self-conscious intentions, which will have to be situated in space and time. 


Loose Ends: Philosophical Criticism and the Gifford Lectures 


A major loose thread remains to be tied off: the relationship between the works of 
philosophical criticism and the two series of Gifford Lectures. The philosophical analogy that Caird 
posits between the Absolute and a person’s self-conscious experience of the world presents, not a 
totalizing narrative of world history, but an iterative process. One infers in other persons, wherever 
and whenever one encounters them, or encounters traces of their thought and life, what one finds in 
oneself. Recognition of self-consciousness’ iterative nature allows us to step back from the arguments 
Caird makes in his works of philosophical criticism and his two series of Gifford Lectures and attempt 
to give an account of the whole of his historical perspective. Recall that the works of philosophical 
criticism also narrated histories of the development of modern European thought. This later subject 
matter can be joined to the early subject matter covered in the Gifford Lectures. Paying attention to 
the historical queues left in the various texts, the story Caird tells about the intellectual development 
of humanity from his vantage in the late 19" century is as follows: 


1) objective religion: individual (subject/object) — object; 

2) subjective religion: individual (subject/object) > subject/object; 

3) Absolute religion: individual (subject/object) — individual (subject/object), 07, 
Absolute; 

4) empirical consciousness: —_ individual (subject/object) > subject/object. 


The common thread throughout is the two-sided nature of a person’s self-conscious experience of 
the world: individual (subject/object). The worship of gods, usually presented in the form of a discrete 
object, comes to be subsumed in the Axial Age revolution, which inspires persons to approach divinity 
by turning inwards and away from the externalities of bodily life. This then gives way to Absolute 
religion, in which divinity appears in the form of another human being, with whom one shares this 
world, when the idea of a self-consciousness centered in a person’s bodily life first receives its first 
articulation. Then much later, the success of the methods of natural scientific study inspires a sort of 
forgetfulness of embodiment that is characteristic of empirical consciousness: it sees no necessaty 
connection between persons gua knowing subject and persons qua body/object. The positioning of 
empirical consciousness in this short narrative is doubly important because it marks the beginning of 
serious study of the human past and reflection on the nature of historical inquiry (1.e., the study of the 
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past for its “own sake,” and not merely as learned propaganda or a sort of moral philosophizing by 
concrete example). As Caird repeatedly points out, many of his contemporaries looked to the methods 
of natural science for a model to organize the data of human history. And this had corollary 
consequence that they overlook the necessary relationship between persons gua knowing subject and 
persons gua body/ object. 


There is an obvious parallelism in Caird’s work between the Axial religions and empirical 
consciousness: subject/object. What ate we to make of it? A cursory familiarity with the intellectual 
contours of the Axial age — the Greek philosophers, the Hebrew Prophets, the Buddha, and a few 
other Caird does not mention including Mahavira, Kongzi, Laozi, Zarathustra, etc. — is enough to 
indicate that it wasn’t a period of robust natural scientific study on terms laid out in modern natural 
scientific study. Caird himself was doubtless aware of this difference, even though he pointedly drew 
out comparisons between examples of subjective religion and the work of Kant. Here I think is where 
Caird’s preoccupation with the contents of the Transcendental Aesthetic proves especially 
illuminating. Note that the various examples of subjective religion took seriously the reality of bodily 
life but insisted that ultimate reality is found by turning inwards and away from it. By contrast, 
empirical consciousness theorizes as if there exists no necessary relation between soul and body (or 
mind and body), which allows it to trace chains of cause and effect up and down the spatiotemporal 
extent of the world. The difference between these two conscious attitudes regards whether one begins 
externally with a body in space or internally with ideas (of forces) in time. Arthur O. Lovejoy’s 
argument that the Great Chain of Being, which hierarchically organized sensible and spiritual realities, 
fell into time to become the evolutionary account of the development of species illustrates the 
difference quite neatly. The metaphysical “objectivity” of transcendent divinity gives way to the 


empirical “objectivity” of a historical cosmos.” 


Caird’s fourfold account of the intellectual development of humanity can thus be recast in 
these terms: 


1) objective religion: individual (subject/object) > object in space; 

2) — subjective religion: individual (subject/object) > subject/ object in space; 

3) Absolute religion: individual (subject/object) > individual (subject i time/object 
in space), or, Absolute; 


4) empirical consciousness: —_ individual (subject/object) > subject/object én time. 


645 Ernst Cassirer’s The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Boston: Beacon Press, 1951; trans. by Koelln and Pettegrove) and 
The Problem of Knowledge: Philosophy, Science, and History since Hegel (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950; trans. by 
Woglom and Hendel) provide a more apt, if indirect, comparison than does Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being. Cassirer 
notices that early modern philosophy (e.g., Descartes, Leibniz, Newton, etc.) was especially preoccupied with 
mathematical and geometrical reasoning, while modern philosophy after Kant (e.g., Hegel, Herder, etc.) increasingly 
focused on biological and historical reasoning. Kant’s analysis of space and time as forms of perception function as the 
turning point in this narrative, from a mode of thinking in which the principal problems revolve around the cognition of 
space, and objects in space, to the cognition of time, and the movement of forces or ideas through time. 
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This is an extremely generic account, and doubtless multiple exceptions to its rule will be found. 
Indeed, it is improper to think of these labels as designating time periods in which one replaces 
another. Objective religion is subsumed in subjective religion, which is taken up and transformed by 
empirical consciousness. Features of the early forms of consciousness will persist in later forms of 
consciousness, transforming the character in the process. It is perhaps better to think of objective 
religion, subjective religion, and empirical consciousness as leading motifs in the different time periods 
that they circumscribe. I have deliberately left Absolute religion out of this narrative because it 
functions as an ideal that seems everywhere present but perpetually just out of reach in the history 
that Caird narrates. The nearest any historical form of religion comes to Absolute religion is 
Christianity, which we see Caird describe as continually falling back into the form of subjective 
religion, and so it need detain us here only insofar as it points us back to embodiment. This generic 
account has its virtues, including that it provides a compelling reason for why persons steeped in the 
methods of natural science and/or empirical methods of study have such difficult time 
comprehending the nature of religious belief. To wit: if religious beliefs regard what persons make of 
the nature and limitations of their bodily lives, any conscious attitude towards objects in the world 
which sees no necessary relationship between mind and body is bound to misunderstand it. Objections 
to the nature of religious belief on the grounds that it does not conform to the very latest empirical 
science of critique religious ideas because it is incapable of empirical verification are right in the very 
narrow sense defined. But it is not correct to insist that religious belief is thereby itself discredited: it 
is not correct because the empirical critics of religion are not paying attention to their individual bodily 
selves. 
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